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TO THE GHOST OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 
SEEN AT A MASQUERADE. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Fair, ruthless Ghost, | know you well ! 
High poets praised you in their lays, 
Yet could not half your beauty tell: 
So, now, your loveliness dismays 


My rhyme, and mocks my poor essays 
To paint with words its magic spell. 
Ah, witching Queen, strange woes befell 
The bards who served you in old days ! 


Sweet, ruthless Ghost, their songs of praise 
Like warning music with me dwell, 
And bid me to beware your plays 
With love and death—your charm repel. 
You smile again ! that smile betrays 
Hearts still are playthings: Fare you well 
Boston, Mass. 


MASS SL Reo Sa 
BREATH OF SONG. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





FRoM the minster’s organ-loft, 
. Floating down the shadowed nave, 
Comes a strain of music soft, 
Falling as a weary wave 

Falls upon the beach of sand, 
Murmurous and sweet and bland, 
Bearing from the mighty sea 
Messages of melody. 


There, alone, the organist 
Lets his listless fingers go— 
Lost in a melodious mist-— 
O’er the key-board, to and fro: 
There, half-dreaming, in the gloom, 
Sits the weaver at his loom, 
Weaving with the threads of sound 
Music-woof the warp around. 


All unconsciously he hides 
Strains familiar in his theme 
When a master-spirit glides 
Through the doorway of his dream; 
Mozart, Handel, Chopin, or 
Harmony’s great conjurer— 
Rapt Beethoven!—each is part 
Of the dreaming player's heart. 


So the Poet dreams, nor heeds 
Who may listen, who may hear; 
Following where Fancy leads, 
She alone to him is dear; 
Omar, Keats, Theocritus, 
In his voice may speak to us 
From the realm of ages dim— 
These are in the heart of him! 


Poets in. the fields of Time, 
Since the world began, have sown 
Wide the precious seeds of rhyme, 
And to us to-day are blown 
Odors from these poem-flowers— 
Seedlings of the later hours— 
Blossoming the fields along, 
Breathing the sweet breath of song. 
New YORK Ctry. 
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SAM WAH; OR, IDEALITY AND REALITY. 


BY BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 
BisHOP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





Sam Wau and I were friends; indeed, very close 
friends. We met first in San Francisco. He had just 
arrived from Chine, I from the East. Our first acquaint- 
ance was made somewhat on this wise: A party of 
youngsters who believed in the doctrine of Denis Kear- 
ney—if such youngsters as the street ‘‘ Arabs” of an 
American city can be supposed to believe in anything— 
had attacked young Wah with sticks and stones, and 
were giving him a decidedly hard time of it. When I 
first saw him he was on the ground, with his head bleed- 
ing profusely. Instinctively I came to his help; and 
both of us took refuge in an open door near by. Here 
Wah remained till darkness came to his relief; and slip- 


to live close by, we often met—and, as might be ex- 

pected, he never forgot me. Nothing seemed to give him 

more pleasure than to tell in “ pigeon” English how I 

came tohis help, and, as he verily believed, saved his life, 

Our acquaintance was kept up for quite a time, ex- 

actly how long it does not matter; quite sufficient, how- 

ever, toripen into mutual liking—certainly so, on my 

part. We never met but to have a pleasant chat. 

Owing, however, to the steady rise of the feeling against 

the Chinese, Sam Wah made up his mind to leave. But 
it was not to return to the Flowery Kingdom. He re- 
solved on coming East, of which, upon more occasions 
than one, I had told him. Settling finally in Augusta, 
Ga., the much vaunted ‘‘ Southern hospitality ” charmed 
him. The very idea of being permitted to walk the 
streets and not be greeted with ‘“‘ John!” to say nothing 
of not being kicked and cuffed! So radical was the 
change in his mind as to the ‘“‘ Mellican ” man’s humanity 
and religion, that it was not long till he found himself in 
a Sunday-school and really attending church. The final 
result was his conversion, and public profession of the 
Christian faith. Great, indeed, was the day of baptism 
by immersion—great we mean to the good pastor of the 
church, and to the fair lady teacher who had been chief- 
ly instrumental in bringing him toChrist. Notice ofthe 
ceremony was not given the public, it is true, by means 
of great flaming handbills, but it is to be confessed that 
little ‘“‘ dodgers” fell like autumn leaves upon the busy 
city which itself seemed to share the joy. Of course the 
church building was packed; and never was a Christian 
convert received more cordially. Indeed, the church 
esteemed itself equally blessed of God in the work of 
converting the heathen, in the person of my old friend, 

Sam Wah. 

Singularly enough, it was my privilege to visit Augusta 
shortly afterward. Learning of my friend’s where- 
abouts, and learning especially of his conversion to 
Christianity, I lost no time in ferreting him out. After 
quite a hunt I found myself in his presence. But would 
you believe it, I could scarcely make him recognize me? 
Places, dates, incidents, were all quite lost to him. What 
had come over him? That he really knew me I could 
not doubt; but recognize me with the old California rec- 
ognition he would not. Somewhat crestfallen, I stepped 
out of his establishment (laundry, of course) and wended 
my way to the parsonage. Nor was I long in breaking 
my experience to my host, the pastor. 

‘Oh, that is nothing,” said he. ‘‘Why, don’t you 
know that in the Sunday-school to which he went, they 
would as soon see a mad dog enter as a colored child; 
and so with the church he has joined. Why, Bishop, I 
have noticed that as long as these Chinese remain pagan, 
they esteem us just as they do any other portion of the 
American people; but the moment they become Ameri- 
cans to the extent of becoming Christians, they take on 
and exemplify the spirit of caste.” 

The trouble with my old friend Sam Wah, was, he had 
become a Christian; that is, an American Christian; that 
is, an American Southern Christian. 

Somehow, one thought of what Matthew (xxiii, 15) re- 
cords the Master as saying ‘‘ to the multitude and to his 
disciples.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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PRINCE BISHOPS OF DURHAM. 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
BIsHOP OF ALBANY. 





MEn’s thoughts are turning now, by the power of a 
strong attraction, to the See and City of Durham, be- 
cause a great man has lived and died there known in 
the circles of scholarly thought wherever the English 
language is spoken. It often happens in the history of 
the Episcopate that a great Diocese makes a Bishop 
prominent. Sometimes it is the Bishop that makes his 
‘Seat illustrious. And sometimes, and Bishop Lightfoot’s 
connection with Durham is one of the times, it is a 
question, which is the real and which the reflected 
light; the distinction of the Diocese or the character of 
the man. At least it is well to look at both. 

The See of Durham is eminent among English sees. 
Among its marked peculiarities is its position as having 
had what is called ‘‘ Palatine” jurisdiction. Castle and 
Cathedral stand together on that splendid hill as wit- 
nesses to the character which invested the occupant of 





ping out he wended his way to his quarters. Happening 


term,” Surtees says, in his ‘“‘ History of Durham.” 

‘* which came to mean a feudal Prince who owned little 
more than nominal subjection to the paramount Sover- 
eign.” 

The see was founded really by St. Aidan, whom Light- 
foot used to call ‘the true Apostle of England,” at 
Lindisfarne, when, after Paulinus -had departed and 
Northumbria had lapsed into paganism, the torch of 
Christianity was re-lighted from Columba’s {sland of 
Iona; and England duplicated its debt, for the truth of 
Christ, to Celtic missionaries whose origin was Gala- 
tian.* In this way, perhaps, we may still claim St. Paul 
as the Founder of the British Church, and date its be- 
ginning back to the times of the Apostles. 

The site of the Cathedral, chosen.in 995, by Bisbop 
Ealdhun because of its capacities for defense, is on the 
highest point of the rock round which the river Wear 
winds in graceful sweeps. The first building was made 
of branches of trees cut from the thick wood which then 
surrounded it; and in it,the body of St. Cuthbert,brought 
from Lindisfarne when the Danes attacked Northumbria, 
rested three years, On the 4th of September, 999, the 
stone church was so far finished that the bodyof the 
Saint was reverently deposited in it. In 1071 the Castle 
of Durham was founded by the Conqueror, and the 
Bishop (Walcher) of that time was made Earl of North- 
umberland. 

Freeman says, in his ‘‘ Norman Conquest”: 


“Aidan and Cuthbert had lived almost a hermit’s life 
among their monks on their lonely island; their successors 
grew into the lords of a palatinate,in which it was not the 
peace of the King but the peace of the Bishop, which the 
wrong-doer was in legal language held to have broken. The 
external aspect of the city of itself suggests its peculiar 
character. Durham alone, among English cities, with its 
highest point crowned not only by the Minster, but by the 
vast castle of the Prince,Bishop, recalls to mind those cities 
of the Empire—Lausanne, or Chur, or Sitten—where the 
priest, who bore alike the sword and the pastoral staff, 
looked down from his fortified hight on a flock, which he 
had to guard no less against worldly than against ghostly 
foes.’ 


The present great Cathedral building which replaced 
Ealdhun’s was begun in 1093. Enlarged, adorned and 
restored by many successive builders, during the last 
eight centuries, sometimes with reverent and sometimes 
with ruthless hands, this splendid minster ‘‘ half house 
of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot,” stands, a symbol in 
stone of the Church militant, a spiritual fortress, founded 
on a rock of whose cliffs it seems a part, as it towers 
above the steep bank of the river and the exquisite 
meadow and the ancient city. Only Lincoln approaches 
it in situation. No cathedral rivals or perhaps ap- 
proaches it, in the impressive dignity and mighty glory 
of its Noman architecture. ‘Rocky solidity and inde- 
terminate duration ’ is Dr. Johnson's record of the im- 
pression that the Cathedral made onhim. And it is part 
of its strange and interesting story, that Margaret’s King 
Malcolm, and Margaret’s Confessor Turgot, laid two of 
its three foundation stones. 

The story of the Diocese of Durham 1s as illustrious 
and conspicuous as the story of its Cathedral, and shines 
from far by the luster of the names that gathered about 
it. Aidan and Cuthbert are its oldest saints. The body 
of the Venerable Bede finds resting-place in the Galilee 
of the Cathedral. Richard de Bury, the first English 
bibliomaniac, lends to it the distinction of his love of 
learning, his library of valuable manuscripts and vol- 
umes, and his own book, ‘‘ Philobiblon.” It has a record 
of ambassadors and soldiers, of courtiers and great 
builders among its bishops; and of royal visitors and 
pilgrims to its shrine. Cardinal Woolsey for six years 
held the See of Durham in connection with that of York, 
before he was translated to Winchester. And since the 
Reformation days two of the great names of England 
that stand for Christian learning, John Cosin and Joseph 
Butler, the author of the ‘‘Analogy,” have filled the Epis- 
copate. 





* Bishop Liehtfoot in his Commentary on the Epistie to the Gala- 
tians says: “In the age when St. Pavl preached, a native of Galatia 
spoke a language essentially the same as that which was currentin the 
southern part of Britain; and if—to indulge a passing fancy - we pic- 
ture to ourselves one of his Asiatic converts visiting the far West to 
barter the hatr-cloths of his native country for the useful metal which 
was the special product of this island, we can imagine that tinding a 
medium of communication in a common language, he may have sown 
the first seeds of the Goépei, and laid the foundations of the earliest 





the see with the title of Prince Bishop or Palatine; “a 


Church in Britain.” 
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I dwell upon the illustriousness of Durham because it 
brings out the greatness of its latest Bishop, just dead, 
to see that éven . such, a brilliant history, his 
name flashes out with a brightness that makes one ne fel 
that his brief Episcopate of only ten years (the 
fourth in the succession of the men that filled the p ) 
has hightened even its great glory. As Byron sings of 

- the Florentine Church, 
* In Santa “rore’s bolv precincts lie, 
Ashes that make them holier,” 
80 we may wellsay that the Auckland Chapel, which 
really is a part of the Cathedral and Diocese of Dur- 
ham, has taken a new shrine of highest and holiest hon- 
or, since they laid to rest inside the building which he so 
dearly loved all that can sleep or die of Bishop Light- 
foot. Cosin had built it in 1670; Lightfoot restored it, 
and consecrated it again in August, 1888, as he wrote, 
‘* Adsistentibus Episcopis Asiae, Africae, Americae, 
Australiae, Insularum Oceani.” 

It is not to be doubted or denied that the longest and 
most loving memory of Dr. Lightfoot will be as _histori- 
an, as commentator, as theologian. Indeed, I suppose in 
a way, it might almost seem, that after January, 1879, 
men, interested chiefly in scholarship and study, would 
have lost a sense of kinship, when this man went out 
from the literary atmosphere of his beloved Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, into the thick of the details of the 
administration of a diocese whose distinction and ac- 
tivity had, certainly for a while, lain in shadow. But I 
think it is only right and fair to say two things: In the 
first place his Canonry of St. Paul's Cathedral, and his 
duty of preacher which came to him there, had brought 
him out in direct contact with the needs of men’s souls, 
as well as the wants of their intellects; and his ser- 
mons there, as one has said, ‘‘ had the masculine elo- 
quence of entire conviction and sense of truth.” While 
teaching he was taught; and he learned there “ the real- 
ness of the needs that men were thinking about and 
longing for, and learned to speak to men’s hearts as well 
to their intelligence.” Really, in the many-sidedness of 
this man’s character what in it was practical had no 
more been merged than what in it was spiritual, in the 
depth of his intellectual power. When he went to Dur- 
ham, at his enthronement, he used this language, which 
was the key to his purpose, and which opens somewhat 
the secret chambers of the conflict through which he 
must have passed in deciding to give up Cambridge and 
St. Paul’s for the difficult duities of the Episcopate. He 
said: 

“You will find that in the arms of the University of Cam- 
bridge a book reposes on the center of the cross; but in 
those of the See of Durham the book has no place. This 
seemed to mea very serious portent; for I remembered that 
I had received letters, not by twos pr by threes or by doz- 
ens, but by scores, imploring me, if I accepted the bishop- 
ric, to find, in some way or other, time to continue my liter- 
ary labors. My answer to‘all such correspondents. was one 
and the same. It was that I had not aecepted the oversight 
of this Diocese to neglect its duties. I said it would never 
do for me to recline under the spreading beech-tree, and to 
sing my rustic lay while the wolf was devouring the flock 
of Christ. I confess [ have had but one idea for the 
administration of the Diocese, and itis just this—that we 
should one and all, bishop and clergy, strive to work to- 
gether; that as we contemplate the awful amount of sin 
around us. we should one and all resolve to do our best, by 
God’s help, to lessen the gigantic mass of evil, and should 
be careful not to give ortotake unnecessary offense at what 
is done by those who are laboring earnestly and faithfully in 
the same cause.” 











During his “piscopate he wrote his article on Eusebius 
in the “Dictionary of Christian Riography”; he pub- 
lished the greatest patristic work of this century, namely 
the volumes of ‘“‘St Ignatius and Polycarp”; and he 
re-edi ed from the Contem»orary Review his essay on 
the work called ‘‘Supnernatural Religion.” It is be- 
lieved that much else, which he had prepared, is ready 
for printin:. Ais two creat charges, too, are not to be 
omitted from the intellectual work of this time. 

And now a word about his life asa Bishop No man 
in our day ‘as filled its measures more completely than 
he. Practical, intensely earnest. full of sympathy, mu- 
nificent in the unwithholding of his own precious life 
al of his miterial sustnce to his dioe>se, and wonde - 
fully able in organization 2nd in administration, his ten 
years’ work have ‘oll wit a power which a less re 
markable man could not hare reached inten imesten. 

Ali unconscjously —for his moilesty would have 
ep1issli.a 2925733. a21 nd acrdnoirison—') pain ed 
his o vn portrait in w'iat be sai ‘ of Cosin and Hede in his 
sermon a. the Consecration of :he Auckland Chapel 
which he restored. 


“ By his strenno.s fearlessness, by his great learning, by 
his anboaal2d mani icenze, by his love of order, by his pa- 
tience and capacity of detail, ‘‘osin did a work not only for 
the Diocese of )urham, but for the Church of England at 
large which she cannot without base ingratitude over- 
look.” 

And again, not content with this unintended pic ure 
of his character as HKishop,; he describes himself accu- 
rately, in his picture of Bede, as 


‘“‘ The true impersonation of the +-ribe instructed into the 
Kingdom of Heaven bringing out of his treasures things 
new and old, gathering together vast stores of knowledge 
from every accessible source, and consecra/ ing all to Christ, 
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“ Among the latest functions in which I was permitted to 
bear a part, before | was prostrated by illness, was the re- 
ception of the Foreign and Missionary Bishops who had been 
present at the Lambeth Conference, in this northern dio- 
cese. As you have pardoned my egotism hitherto, I shall 
be bold to take you once more into my confidence. Whilel 
was suffering from overwork, and before 1 understood the 
true nature of my complaint, it was the strain, both in Lon- 
don and at home, in connection with the Pan-Anglican 
gathering, which broke me down hopelessly. I did not re- 
gret it then, and I do not regret it now. I should not have 
wished to recall the past, even if my illness had been fatal. 
For what after all is the individual life in the history of the 
Church? Men may come and men may go, individual lives 
float down like straws on the surface of the waters till they 
are lost in the ocean of eternity; but the broad, mighty, roll- 
ing stream of the Church itself—the cleansing, purifying, 
fertilizing tide of the river of God—fiows on forever and 
ever. A gathering of Bishops so numerous and so represen- 
tative, collected from all parts of the globe, is an incident 
quite unique in the history of this diocese, from the first 
moment when Oswald planted the cross on Heaven field and 
Aidan taught our rude Saxon forefathers in the holy land 
of Lindisfarne.” 

Of Bishop Lightfoot’s literary work, it seems to me 
that the most striking features are, in the first place, its 
thoroughness and honesty; and in the next place, its en- 
tire concealment, so far as the results are concerned, of 
its intense labor. It is said that in the examination of 
the question of the Ignatian Epistles, which he has set- 
tled finally and forever, among other things which he 
did was to master the two languages, Armenian and 
Coptic, that he might deal at first hand with the whole 
question. There are no commentaries comparable, I 
think, to his in clearness and fullness of exegesis He 
never hesitates, however many solutions of difficult pas- 
sages might be offered, to give his own judgment clearly 
and distinctly; and yet he n-«ver hesitates, after the 
manner and modesty of real learning, to avow the diffi- 
culties of certain passages, and to leave them for the so- 
lution if not of time, then of eternity. 

My first surprise in Bishop Lightfoot was the power 
and intensity of his preaching in a sermon for the Uni- 
versities’ Mission in Delhi, which I heard, in St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, years ago. One’s common impression of 
his preaching was, that with all his learning, it lacked 
fire. But here and afterward. when hearing him preach, 
he was perfectly aglow with the intensity of the subject 
with which he was dealing, and kindled with it, with the 
true inspiration of both priest and preacher, the love and 
longing for men’s souls. His sermon in St. Margaret's 
Westminster during the Lambeth Conference in 1888, on 
the Archbishop’s Assyrian Mission, was a marvel and 
masterpiece of learning, covering the whole story both 
from sacred and profane history of that strange people 
and Church. And in the Lambeth Conference he 
made manifest to those who had the privilege of being 
with him the too-often-opposite elements of a great 
mind. He was chairman of the Committee on the Bap- 
tis of Polygamous Converts, and his report and the 
speech with which it was introduced, simple, quiet, un- 
assuming, satistied everybody in the Council that be had 
mastered the whole subject as to the attitude of the 

‘hurch in re ard to this difficult question. It was the 
presentment of the man as student, scholar and ( bris- 
tian philosopher. He was chairman also of the Commit- 
tee on the subject of Purity, and read its report. When 
he attempted to enforce its recommendations, he spoke 
with trembling voice and the evidence of suppressed and 
deep feeling; and while one gained a very clear insivht 
into the practica! wisdom of the man, I think one had 
al..ost a keener look into the whiteness of his soul; for 
he spoke really with the horror of sin of a man who 
could say, as nearly as any human being could say, 
what our*lord said of the Evil One—‘‘ he hath nothing 
in me.” Surely a combination of such spiritual purity, 
such devout earnestness, such energetic self-sacrifice, 
such stored learning, such ripe wisdom, such fair judg- 
ment, suc’: modest simplicity, goes to make up a man of 
whom we may well say what !'ean Lake said in the ser- 
mon preached at Durham Cathedral on the -unday afte: 
bis brvial: 

** He was an ideal ruler of that great flock in the Fnglish 
Church which ‘iod had intrusted to his charge. He had a 
combination of remarkable gifts, almost unmarred, as far 
as I cou'd see, by a single defect, of which the corner-stones 
were the most unselfish humility, in union with the highest 
talents and the strongest judgment and good sense.”’ 

His burial service both in Nurham Cathedral and in 
Auckland Capel, bore striking witness to the varied and 
world-wide appeal, which his character made to the love 
and admiration of men. Both the Archbishops were 
present, with the Bishops of Newcastle, Carlisle, Rich- 
mond, and Edinburgh, and representatives from the 
Universities of Cambridge and Durham and from the 





Cathedrals of York and London, and the whole body of 
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ministers and laymen 
of the various ‘‘ Non-conformist denominations” were 


“present in large forge, and at every stage of ithe eleven 
miles between , and Auckland, where people 
lived at all, old gathered by the roadside to 


do honor to the memory of their Bishop and friend. 
Not the least conspicuous among them, were the pitmen 
‘‘who watched the solemn procession by thousands as it 
passed through the crowded villages, where they had so 
often seen him on his way to Durham.” The chapel :t- 
self in which he was buried bore its witness alike to the 
munificence, the artistic taste and the historic careful- 
ncss with which he had restored the building where now 
his grave gives its last touch of sacredness to the sacred 
place. 

‘*From the windows and walls of the chapel,” Bishop 
Lightfoot said, *‘ more than twelve centuries of history 
speak to us to-day; the history of the Northumbrian 
Church, the second cradle of Bnglish Christianity.” He 
enumerated Oswald, ‘“‘ whose first care it was, having 
won back his hereditary kingdom for himself, to win it 
also for Christ ”; Aidan the Evangelist, ‘‘to whom be- 
fore all others the English speaking people owe not this or 
that benefit, but owe their own selves”; Hilda, Cuthbert, 
Benedict Biscop, “ the intellectual and spiritual father of 
Bede; and Bede himself. These, and others second only 
to these, your spiritual ancestors, look down upon you 
from these windows, and the saints and great ones, tho 
dead, yet speak.” 

And now he is numbered among these; ‘‘and his lot 
is among the Saints,” last and among,the greatest, in the 
noble lineage that has lost none of its luster in his char- 
acter and name. 

T hope you will find room for the brave and strong 
words with which his dear friend,* Canon Westcott, 
spoke of him to the large congregation in Westminster 
Abbey from the text of the eighty-fourth Psalm: ‘* They 
go from strength to strength; every one of them appear 
before God in Zion.” 


“IT venture to use the whole verse as the fitting summary 
of a life completed in the Lord. Yes, with the deepest 
sense of personal bereavemeut, I must hold that the life on 
which we look is a true whole. I cannot speak of it as in- 
complete. It is true that we confidently looked for fresh 
treasures of scholarship to be brought out of his accumu- 
lated stores; for more proofs of that just and vigorous ad- 
ministration by which, as was said to me by one who could 
speak with authority, he had made his diocese of one heart; 
for more counsels of calm and sober judgment in seasons of 
perplexity; but all these would only have been further illus- 
trations of the nature which we knew already. ‘The type 
was fixed and recognized and welcomed, and a noble charac- 
ter is more than noble works. It isan inexhaustible source 
of life, like itself. Productiveness is measured by power of 
quickening; and never have I felt before as I feel now the 
vitality of all true work—the certainty that all true work is 
in one sense complete What, then, you will ask me, is the 
secret of the life of him to whom we look this afternoon 
with reverent regard? It is, in a word, the secret of 
strength. He was strong by singleness of aim, by resolu- 
tion, by judgment, by enthusiasm, by sympathy, by devo- 
tion. In old days it was strength tome to be with him; 
and for the future it will be strength to remember him. He 
was strong by singleness of aim. No thought of self ever 
mingled with his most laborious or his most brilliant 
efforts. He neither sought nor avoided praise or emolu- 
mentor honor. He was sent by his Master’s commission to 
bear witness to the truth. Ifthe truth was imperiled he 
put forth all his powers to guardit. If the truth was es- 
tablished his end was reached. 

“He was strong by resolution. His care and calmness in 
forming a decision were matched by his inflexibility when 
it was once formed. ‘ You cannot tell,’ he said to me as we 
walked together in the gardens of Trinity on the last eve- 
ning of his University life, ‘ what it costs me to break up 
the home of thirty years and abandon what [ thought 
would be the work of my lifetime.’ I did indeed, know 
something of the agony of those four days in which he sought 
to learn his duty. I could not altogether miss the meaning 
of the tone in which he said at last, with trembling lips, ‘I 
have decided. I goto Vurham.’: But when the choice was 
once made, from that time forward Cambridge was nobly 
forgotten. There was.not one look backward, not one word 
‘of regret. He was strong by that sobriety of judgment 
which commands the old and that fire of enthusiasm which 
wins the young. Nothing visionary nothing that men call 
mys ical, marred the effect of his masculine reasoning. His 
interest centered in the fullness of human life. Speeulation 
has comparatively little attraction for him. He knew 
equally well how to be silent and how to plead his cause 
with keen and persistent eagerness. As long as he was free 
he spoke, not because he had an opportunity of speaking or 
because he was expected to speak, but because he had a 
message to deliver; and then he pressed his conviction with 
an eloquence which has hardly yet been dtly recognized. 
His learning was always an instrument, and not an end. 
No investigation of details ever diverted his attention from 
the main issue. 

“ He was strong by breadth of sympathy. Sympathy is 
indeed, the necessary offspring of the historical spirit. No 
one can study the bible. no one can study the New Testa- 
ment, with open eyes and fail to see how theone Truth re- 
ceives homage now in this form and now in that; how it 
transcends the contents of every human system; how the fact 
of the Incarnation requires for its complete expression the 
ministry of all ages and of all men; how it gives to all be- 
lievers an inspiration of unity, and teaches that uniformity 
is impossible. , 

*The Archbishop of Canterbury, who gave the blessing, and Canon 
Westcott, who sprinkled the earth upon the coffin at Bishop Lightfoot’s 








burial, were his schoo!-fellows and his close and lifelong friends.” 
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“T will dare to add that it will be through our own want 
of faith if that which is our personal sorrow becomes a loss 
to the great cause which it is our joy to serve. The departed 
are for us at length all they aspired tobe. Life passes off 
from them fuller and purer than before. They rule the liv- 
ing not only physical necessity, but by a spiritual influence. 
They speak with a changeless authority. Their voice— 
the voice which we have just heard—comes directly to 
the soul. Once more within our recollection a voice from 
the death-bed was made to us a messenger of peace; God 
grant in his great mercy that this voice from the tomb may 
be filled with no less virtue to stay our divisions.” 

What nobler words can close his good career as a de- 
fender and expounder of the faith than those which he 
had written eighteen years ago, but which appear in his 
last public utterance. 


“T believe from my heart that the truth which this Gos- 
pel (St. John) more especially enshrines—the truth that 
Jesus Christ is the very Word incarnate, the manifestation 
of the Father of mankind—is the one lesson which duly ap- 
prehended, will do more than all our feeble efforts to puri- 
fy and elevate human life here, by imparting to it hope and 
light and strength, the one study which alone can fitly pre- 
pare us for a joyful immortality hereafter.” 





BROWNING’S THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





A FEW months ago Mr. Browning was so much the 
poet of a select circle, his books were so nearly sealed 
to the general public, that any extended and active curi- 
osity hardly existed as to his personal belongings and 
habitudes, his disfikes, attachments, opinions and be- 
liefs. Many educated persons, it may be feared, knew 
him only as the husband of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and one who was said also to write verses, but of an ob- 
scure, enigmatic, and consequently profitless sort. 

His death has changed all that. He does not have to 
wait, like Maurice, for a biographer to make him fa- 
mous; those who knew him already are widespread and 
not far from the public ear, and the burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey has satisfied millions who never read ten 
lines of his that a prince and a great man has fallen in 
theliterary Israel. To be more explicit, his fame was 
secure long ago—ever since he found “fit audience, tho 
few”; but now that he can write no more pages whose 
meaning might be difficult to unravel, he is forgiven, 
recognized, renowned; for the moment, at least. he is 
almost popular. He is no longer ‘‘a dubious name”; he 
is a human being who has finished his work and had it 
approved by the censor Death. He has been crowned by 
an academy greater than that of France; he is one of the 
immortals. Perhaps, like others that had a message, he 
will now deliver it more effectively than in his days of 
flesh; he is almost beginning to be understood by some 
who of old would none of him. 

Thus it has been discovered, and is being noised 
abroad, that he was in his way a devout man—actually 
a person of religious convictions, and perhaps of relig- 
ious feelings, too. He was many other things besides 
that, as becomes a genius; an intensely interested ob- 
server of life, a profound student of humanity, a thinker 
at home (no man more so) in the abstract, a delighted 
portrayer of the concrete. As with every true drama- 
tist, his characters were real to him; he entered into 
their views and feelings, and was by turns madwoman, 
musician, Italian prisoner, persecuted Jew, guilty 
lover, scurrilous artist-monk, and what not; but among 
and underneath all his attributes, experiences,and im- 
aginings, he was a Christian believer. 

This, and more, is no matter of conjecture. Leta 
poet's personality be veiled as it may, its main outlines 
and salient points (if he had any) can be reconstructed 
from his verses. It needs no preternatural acuteness to 
distinguish his sentiments from those of his dramatis per- 
sone; one may even know the man Shakespeare (tho 
Browning doubted this) somewhat as Willy Herbert 
knew him, in his inmost hights and depths. And with 
Browning himself 1t is much easier; for in the chief 
things he cared no more to conceal than to parade his 
opinions. 

It is not meant, of course, that he was an exact theo- 
logian; that was not his business. But one to whom the 
whole range of motives is familiar will hardly exclude 
aspiration and faith; and Browning was as far as_possi- 
ble from doing so. Everything that concerns humanity 
attracted him—its Whence and Whither no less than 
its Whenand How. His more distinctly religious poems, 
such as ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” and *‘ Easter Day,” ‘‘ Saul,” 
‘‘Karshish,” ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” ‘‘A Death in the Desert,” 
are in the main dramatic like the rest; but one can tell 
pretty nearly when he speaks in his own voice and out 
of the fullness of his own mind and heart. 

Nobody expects genius in our day to be tied to sect or 
party; and the secular man of culture is usually a liberal. 
Browning puts the case of Liberalism (or latitudinarian- 
ism, if one prefers) admirably, and makes it his own for 
the moment: if 

“ This tolerance is a genial mood ! 

One trims the bark ‘twixt shoal and shelf, 

And sees, each side, the good effects of it, 

A value for religion’s self. , 

A carelessness about the sects of it. 

Let me enjoy my own conviction, 

Not watch my neighbor’s faith with fretfulness, 
Still spying there som e dereliction 
Of truth, perversity, forgetfulness | 





Better a mild indifferentism, 
Teaching that all our faiths (tho duller 
His shine through a dull spirit’s prism) 
Originally had one color— 
Sending me on a pilgrimage 
Through ancient and through modern times 
To many peoples various climes, 
Where I may see Saint, Savage, Sage, 
Fuse their respective creeds in one 
Before the general Father's throne !” 
But this does not satisfy him; he feels that the case of 
Orthodoxy must be as fairly put, and have as full a 
hearing: 
“ Needs must there be one way, our chief 
Best way of worship: let me strive 
To find it, and when found, contrive, 
My fellows, also take their share !” 

In fact, he was constitutionally inclined to be definite 
and positive. The strangest and strongest expression of 
this tendency appeared in 1864, as an epilog to ‘‘ Gold 
Hair; A Legend of Pornic.” There is nothing dramatic 
about this bit; it is as purely personal as his answer to 
the atheist spouter in the London park, and he calls it a 
sermon: 

“ The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith may be false, I find; 
For our Essays-and-Reviews’ debate 
Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight. 


“* 1] still to suppose it true, for my part, 
r and r this, to begin: 
*Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie--taught Original Sin, 

The Corruption of Man’s Heart.” 
To understand this we must perceive the element of 
sarcasm init. He does not mean that the doctrine of 
innate depravity was what most attracted him in the 
Gospel, nor that Colenso and Jowett were deliberate 
destroyers like Voltaire and Paine. But he probably 
thought, as many laymen do, that public discussion of 
mysteries by the clergy is in bad taste, and he despised 
the rosewater schemes which ignore facts of human 
nature. He voiced the moral common sense which ad- 
mits the tragic phenomena of sin; and so far, at least, 
he was willing to stand with and for the received di- 
vinity. 

Sin and death, in their theologic aspects, are not his 
favorite themes; but he does’ not shirk them. In that 
incomparable drama, ‘‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” he 
shows how haste and heat and passion in ingenuous and 
noble natures may wreek the life and soil the spirit. 
Tne dying Mertoun says with terrible simplicity to bis 
slayer: 





“Never you sin, Lord Tresham!—for you’ll die, 
And God wil] judge you.” 


And Tresham answers: _ 
“ Yes, be satisfied — 
That process is begun.” 
But this is not the end. Remorse and shame are for 
time not for eternity: 
* For God 
We're good enough, tho’ the world casts us out!” 

In his loftier moods the Hereafter was always in sight 
—and it was life, not death eternal. His persistent op- 
timism forced him to believe in a re-adjustment beyond 
the grave, whereby all souls shall be won to God. This 
is a point assured and certified. Tennyson's thousand- 
times quoted lines, 

“ Ah, yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill”— 


are not stronger, clearer, or more eloquent, than at least 
two passages of Browning. In ‘ Apparent Failure,” 
after a visit to the Parisian Morgue, he muses thus: 
“It's wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever strejched; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Tho a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


And in ‘‘ Abt Vogler,” from the musician’s viewpoint: 


« There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before; 
The evil is null, is naught. is silence implying sound; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven, a perfect round. 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist; 

Not its likeness, but itself; no beauty, nor .ood, nor power, 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melo- 
dist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by and by.” 
According to Dr. Johnson, this cannot be good poetry: 
‘The sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of fiz- 
urative diction,” etc. But I venture to think that Brown- 
ing was at his best when he dealt with the noblest themes 
and 

** Made endeavor 
Torise on bolder wings 
In those high regions of the soul 
Where thought itself grows dim with awe.” 
Painful as such stout expressions of the Restorationist 
belief may be to our stricter theologians, a single devia- 
tion from orthodoxy may be forgiven to one who incurs 





no other blame. His Christolog~ for instance, is flaw- 
less. I lay no stress on the document “supposed of 
Pamphylax the Antiochene,” who imbibed his master’s 
zeal against Cerinthus: 


“ Can a mere man do this? 
Yet Christ saith, this He lived and died to do. 
Call Carist, then, the illimitable God, 
Or lost!” 


But it is not only the prophetic David who speaks to 
Saul: 


O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever! a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand !” 


And it is quite as much the English poet as the Arab 
physician who exclaims: 


* The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think? 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: *O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee.’ ” 


That is a strong touch in ‘ Holy-Cross Day,” where 
Ben Ezra faces the thought that the Messiah whom he is 
awaiting may have come already and been disowned. 


“Thou! if Thou wast He who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight wavirg a dubious Name! 
And if we were too heavy with sleep, too rash 
With fear—O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, 
And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne—” 


But he finds a plea for his afflicted race in their abhor- 
rence of persecutors who misrepresent the Nazarene: 


* Not more Thine 
Than ours, is the work of these dogs and swine, 
Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain Thee in word, and defy Thee in deed! 


**Let defiance to them pay mistrust of Thee. 
And Rome make amends for Calvary !” 


In pure theology—the science or knowing of God— 
Browning is no novice. With Spinoza, he sees him 
everywhere: with the mystics, he finds him chiefly 
within. 

**O world, as God has made it! all is beauty: 
And, knowing this, is love, and love is duty.” 


It is no mere name or abstraction that he worships: 
but a live, accessible and efficient Deity. 


“In youth I looked to these very skies, 
And, probing their immensities, 
1 found God there, His visible power: 
Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 
Of that power, an equal evidence 
That His love, there too, was the nobler dewer. 
For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 


The Maker is essentially near, but 


“stands away, 
As it were, a handbreath off, to give 
Room for the newly-made te live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart, 
Given, indeed, but to keep forever.” 


To keep, and to use, in returning to him: 


* Take all in a word: the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed. 
Tho He is so bright and we so dim, 

“ are aan in His vane to witness =o. 
aes the gift enti to the Giver, 

And from the cistern to the River, 

And from the finite to Infinity, 

And from man’s dust to God’s divinity.” 


There is little Browningesque obscurity in these pas- 
sages; if another had penned them, they might be long 
ago in our selections of sacred verse. But in his very 
piety he finds the source and excuse of individualism. 
The Master, he says, 


* Disdains not his own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love was ever offered; 
And because it was my heart I proffered, 
With true love trembling at the brim, 
He suffers me to follow Him 
Forever, my own way—dispensed 
From seeking to be influenced 
By all the less immediate ways 
That earth, in worships manifold, 
Adopts to reach, by prayer and praise, 
The garment’s hem, which, lo, I hold!” 
And again: 
* T shall behold Thee, face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in alll loved here, still wast Thou! 
Whom pressing to then, as I fain would now, 
I shall find as able to satiate 
The love, Thy gift, as my spirit’s wonder 
Thou art able to quicken and sublimate. 
‘ O let men keep their ways 
ot seeking thee in a narrow shrine; 
Be this my way! And this is mine !” 


But this ‘¢ will-worship” is not a final position; it is only 
a stage on the road of experience. He is not pleased 
with Salem Chapel, where 
“the pig-of-lead-like pressure 
Of the preaching-man’s immense stupidity,” 
and ‘fine irreverence” in handling Scripture drives him 
forth; but he likes still less the cold analysis of a Gere 
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man professor, for whom he finds it necessary to offer a 
prayer: 
“ When thicker and thicker the darkness fills 
The world through his misty spectacles, 
And he gropes for something more substantial 
Than a feeble myth, or personification— 
May Christ do for him what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of salvation.” 
This was long ago (1850); but Browning’s views never 
changed much, and his convictions and attachments not 
at all. As years went on, his mode of utterance tecame 
more intricate and clouded; but the man and his princi- 
ples were unaltered. Less happily expressed than of old, 
they run through his last book; but its closing lines are 
his worthy epitaph: 
“ Whet had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless did I drivel— 
Being—who? 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho right were worsted, wrong would tri- 
umph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


* No, at noonday in the bustle of morn’s work-time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
* Strive and thrive!’ Cry, ‘ Speed—fight on, faceever 
There as here!’"’ 

To sum up, Browning was an orthodox believer, whose 
sanguine and virile temperament impelled him to see 
light and not darkness beyond the grave. On this topic 
—the indestructibility of good, the eternal progress of 
human efforts after truth and right—he is full of stimu- 
lus and suggestion. On othersacred themes his thoughts 
bave little novelty, unless that he always works from 
within outward, from the human to the divine. Tho 
not a pro‘essedly religious poet, he has written much of 
the finest religious poetry, which has a chance of becom- 
ing more widely known now that he can write no more. 

So. BETHLEHEM, Pa. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








How different are the songs of old age by poets who 
have had no experience of it from the songs of those 
who have. It is difficult for mere imagination to con- 
ceive of the matter, and the stronger and more vivacious 
it is the more difficult. The gray head may lack the 
vigor of expression of his junior, but his touch is more 
graphic. There has been no example of this more strik- 
ing than in Tennyson’s (Lord Tennyson I hate to hear 
him called) last volume of verse. Upon the whole, how 
good it is; how fair is the flower that springs from the 
snows of eighty years; but he is best of all where he 
refers to his own maturity; how conscious he is of how 
things are with him, and (alas) how they are like to be. 

“ But while my life’s late eve endures 
Nor settles into hueless gray,” 
he says, and again how he extracts comfort from the 
very death of desire: 
“ I have climbed to the snows of age, and I gaze at. a field in the 
Past 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low 
desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the Beast, and the Man is quiet at last, 
As he stands in the hight of his life, with a glimpse of a 
hight that is higher.” 

Finally at the end of the volume, is as beautiful a 
** Nune Dimittis” as was ever written; a poem which 
no so-called religious verse in the language can vie with 
for piety and pathos. It would not be fair to quote 
more than two verses from this picture of a serene old 
age waiting for the end: 

“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the Dark. 


And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark: 


For tho from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The Flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the Bar.” 
It is impossible to mistake the faith of the writer; the 
same it seems which years ago he held when he wrote 
**In Memoriam”: 
* And he who died in Holy Land 
Shall reach us out the shining hand 
And take us as a single soul”; 


but how infinitely more pathetic in its later expression. | 


The report that the Pope has been Jeft £680,000 by a 
gentleman who had once been a Jew is not yet con- 
firmed; but if it be so it is probably the largest windfall 
or godsend (according as the deceased’s relatives or the 
Holy Father will term it) that has ever been known. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to it in England was the 
legacy bequeathed at the beginning of the century to 
Lady Frances Brudenell. The rector of St. Martin’s was 
sent to pray with a dying man, one Mr. Wrighr, living 
in St. James Street, Pimlico. A few days afterward a 
solicitor called on t'1e rector, and told him the deceased 

_ had left bim £1,000, £2,000 to Mr. Abbott (the speaker of 
the House of Commons), and all the rest of his property 
to Lady Frances Brudentll, daught-r of the Farl of 
Aylesbury. What is as curious as the rest of the story, 
the solicitor then seems to have washed his hands of the 
matter, and the rector goes to her ladyship to tell her of 





her good fortune. The house-steward at Lord Ayles- 
bury’s tells him that there is now no such person as Lady 
Frances Brudenell, as she married Sir Henry Willoughby 
long ago, and of course assumed his name. The lady 
herself declared that there must be some mistake, as she 
knew no Mr. Wright, nor to her knowledge had ever 
seen one. To this the rector rejoins that as the property 
is worth £30,000 a year, she had better go and*see him 
now, as his coffin was not yet closed up. She did so, 
and then instantly recognized him as having been a great 
annoyance to her in her youth at the Opera House, 
where he had a box next to hers; so importunate had 
been his looks indeed (tho he had never spoken to her) 
that her family had had to change their box. Under the 
circumstances, however, she seems to have forgiven 
him; for she took the money and “put all her house- 
hold into mourning out of respect.” : 

A German, of the Jewish faith, after performing the 
usual term of service in’ the German army, was prepar- 
ing (bis brother writes) to pass his examination for pro- 
motion, when his colonel privately informed him he was 
wasting his time, as orders from headquarters had been 
received that, however brilliantly he might pass his ex- 
amination, no one of the Hebrew faith was to receive a 
commission. In this country, where Hebrews receive so 
many ‘‘ commissions,” such an edict seems incredible; 
but the fact is, this is no new thing in Prussia, nor even 
in Austria." Some years ago, when our War Office was 
invited to send three English officers to witness the au- 
tumn maneuvers at Vienna, the Austrian Government 
struck its pen through the name of the most distin- 
guished of them, because it showed him to be of Jewish 
extraction. 

There is bad news—or was thought to be bad news— 
from South Africa. The baboon, we are told, has given 
up vegetarianism and ‘‘ joined the carnivora” (a creature, 
by the by, which, when we were children, used to be the 
great mystery of the Zoological Garden. ‘‘ This way to 
the Carnivora,” said the placard; but we never saw him). 
It is now its habit ‘‘ to seize young lambs and drink their 
mother’s milk in their stomachs”—in which luxury it 
had never before indulged. As to the milk, we know 
nothing about that; but there are three children now 
lying in St. Thomas’s Hospital who can witness to the 
baboon’s not being a vegetarian. It was but a week or 
two ago that one was met with in the Lambeth Road, 
snapping and biting everybody, but persons of tender 
years (as seems natural) for choice. His conduct is de- 
scribed as that of a man ‘“‘ running a-muck.” This is al- 
ways caused by drink, so that we fear not only the vege- 
tarians, but the total abstainers, have lost a disciple. 

A German student has brought an action against a 
physician for hypnotizing him without his consent. The 
witnesses for the prosecution, however, not only broke 
down and leaned over the box like rag-dolls, but ‘‘ de- 
livered testimony that was absolutely nonsensical.” The 
court became bewildered, and was at last convinced that 
one of the counsel for the defense was hypnotizing the 
witnesses. ‘‘ The affair,” we are told, “‘ has caused a 
great sensation in Germany.” Much the same thing 
happens in our English courts of justice every day (Mr. 
Winkle, in Bardell v. Pickwick, was a well-known ex- 
ample of it); but we don’t give it such a fine name. We 
call it the right of cross-examination. 

It is a useful thing, tho not so ornamental as Latin or 
Greek, to know something of the social history of our 
own country. If one goes in for pugilism, for example, 
one should study the tricks of the trade that have been 
played here for time immemorial. A chronicle of the 
prize ring, as it was at_the beginning of this century, 
now lies before me, full of charming technicalities 
(“konks” and ‘‘ tater-traps ” and ‘‘ mauleys”), and many 
humorous illustrations. Two of these last are very sig- 
nificant; they are the respective portraits of ‘‘ the man 
wot won the figpt, and ‘‘ the man wot lost it.” The 
former is a dilapidated object, with his eyes bunged up, 
his nose broken, and his arm in asling; the latter has 
but a scratch, more like a beauty spot, covered with a 
piece of court-plaster. The moral of course is obvious, 
the fight was sold. Now and then, as in the internation- 
al contests (which are now more “‘ on the cross” that is 
fraudulent than any, because there is more money on 
them), there was a fair field and no favor, a thirty-foot 
ring, in which affairs were not settled beforehand, but 
the side on which the largest sum was staked was almost 
invariably the winning side. Mr. Frank Slavin, of Aus- 
tralia, was evidently not acquainted with these facts, 

when the news of “the revival of pugilism” in England 
led him to come over here with his ‘‘ manager,” to try 
conclusions with the champions of the old country. He 
had a notion—touchingly simple in a person of six-and 
twenty, who “‘ scales in condition 13 stone 4 lbs,” and 
stands six feet one inch in his stockings—that “‘ the best 
man” was to win; he might as well have ‘expected, as 
“the best man” at a wedding, to go away with the 
bride. Mr. Slavin seems to have stuck to his adversary 
with a most commendable fidelity, and ‘“‘ punished ’ him 
ina highly satisfactory manner, tho he was being kicked 
by half a dozen of that gentleman’s backers; but at last 
numbers told, and the referee, to save his own skin, had 
to pronounce the battle a drawn one. The company is 
described as ‘‘ the most blackguard assembly that has 
ever been congregated together; but it is to be observed 





fiver ‘‘ to get the office” on these occasions (the secret 
of “‘the venue”), and you can’t get to Belgium and back 
again for nothing. The whole affair was as brutal and 
thievish as it well could be; but, except for the magni- 
tude of the scale on which it was conducted, had noth- 
ing novel about it. 

The only good story I know of a prize-fighter (for the 
race is utterly devoid of humor) was the match between 
Gregson and Gunley. Gregson wasa noted bruiser, and 
also *‘ fancied himself” as a runner and cricketer. Gun- 
ley was his inferior with his fists, but a better man as 
regarded the other two accomplishments. Gregson of- 
fered to fight, to run, and to play cricket with him in 
one day, “‘the best out of three”—if the fight came off 
first his intention being so to punish him 1n the ring that 
he should be incapacitated for the other two ordeals. 
Gunley accepted the challenge. On coming to the 
scratch he fell without a blow, exclaiming: ‘‘ There, 
you’ve won that.” The remaining matches were decided 
in his favor, and of course he won the stakes. 

An evening paper has been so indiscreet as to reveal 
the reason why Greek plays are received at public 
schools ‘‘ with laughter.” Every one knows, thanks to 
the volumes of ‘‘ Greek wit” that have been given us in 
English, that it is not a laughing matter. What fun 
there is in it is that of the circus clown without his gri- 
maces, so that even if these classical comedies were intel- 
ligible to- the audience, there would be no excuse for 
merriment. But it is well known they are not intelli- 
gible. Every man who is not a schoolmaster takes “‘a 
crib” with him, and of course all the Jadies; under such 
circumstances there is no opportunity for mirth to ‘‘hold 
both his sides,” or even one of them; and yet, as the ac- 
counts in the papers are all agreed, there is always 
‘‘laughter.” It now appears that this comes from the 
gallery where the small boys are packed. Two monitors 
sit in front of them with long ,canes, and, like the con- 
ductor of an orchestra with his baton, emphasize the 
jokes; if the cachinnation does not occur in the proper 
places, the canes are still more emphatic after the per- 
formance. What a pity it is that the playwright of the 
present day cannot have his ‘‘ points” arranged for with 
equal facility. 
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THE VOLUNTARINESS OF CHRIST. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











By the term voluntariness, as used in the title of this 
article, is meant the fact that Christ, by his own choice 
and without any necessity except that which was self- 
imposed, came into this world from his pre-existent and 
heavenly state, and here assumed our nature, and that 
as thus incarnated, he spake and acted in the manner 
and suffered to the extent, set forth in the Gospel narra- 
tive. The object of the article is to state the fact of 
such voluntariness in the relations which appear in the 
Bible. 

1. The first step in the statement is the assumption 
that Christ, prior to his earthly incarnation, existed in 
Heaven as the personal and divine Word or Logos that 
was “in the beginning,” that ‘‘ was with God,” and that 
‘“‘was God,” and that ‘‘was made flesh and dwelt 
among” men in Jesus of Nazareth. No one, acquainted 
with the Bible and believing what it says, can doubt as 
to the truth of this assumption. (John i, 1-18, and xvii, 
5; Rom. i, 1-4, and ix, 5; Philip. ii, 5-8; Col. i, 15-17; 
and I John v, 20.) 

2. This pre-existent Christ did, by his own choice, 
come to earth, and become incarnate in the historic 
Jesus. Both the coming and the incarnation were, on 
his part, voluntary acts, and in this sense appointments 
of his own will. It is true that the Bible speaks of him 
as being sent into this world by God the Father; and yet 
this does not make it the less true that the coming and 
the incarnation were by his own choice. What God the 
Father willed he also willed. 

Paul, having spoken to the Corinthians of ‘‘ the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” proceeds to illustrate that 
grace by adding ‘‘ that, tho he was rich” in his pre-ex- 
istent state, ‘‘ yet for your sakes he became poor” in his 
earthly humiliation, ‘‘ that ye through his poverty might 
be rich.” (11 Cor. viii, 9.) The same idea is conveyed 
when the Apostle says that Christ, ‘‘ being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant,” and ‘‘ humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
(Philip. ii, 6-8.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said 
of him that “‘forasmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same,” and that “ he took on him the seed of 
Abraham.” (Heb. ii, 14,16.) ‘‘ Who loved me and gave 
himself for me” is the devout tribute of recognition and - 
gratitude which Paul pays to Christ; and of this love he 
speaks as a love “‘ which passeth knowledge.” (Gal. ii, 
20, and Ephes. iii, 19.) ’ 

These and other Scriptures of like import represent 
Christ, not as a passive instrument, but as an active and 
voluntary agent, in coming to earth, in here taking upon 
himself our nature, and here devoting himself to human 
good. He by his own choice descended from Heaven to 
earth, and here established and conducted a mission of 
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good pleasure to come, as well as that of God the Father 
that he should come. Paul quotes a passage from the 
fortieth Psalm, which he construes as the language of 
Christ: ‘‘ Then said I [the Messiah], Lo, Icome (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O 
God.” (Heb. x, 7.) There was no diversity between the 
will of the pre-existent Christ and that of God the 
Father, as to the coming of the former into this world. 
The tri-une Godhead was a unity on this point. 

8. The incarnated Christ when, in respect to his hu- 
manity, he ‘‘began to be about thirty years of age,” did, 
of his own accord, and upon his own motion, enter upon 
and pursue that wonderful career of public teaching and 
miracle-working which is reported in the Gospel narra- 
tive. Previously he had been in retirement, dwelling in 
the family of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, unknown to 
and unnoticed by the Jewish people. All at once, how- 
ever, uncalled and unappointed by any earthly power, 
and unmoved thereto except by himself, he came to John 
the Baptist for baptism, not that he expected or meant to 
be one of his disciples, but as an appropriate preliminary 
to what he was about todo. With this baptism his his- 
toric career opens, lasting for about three years and a 
half, and, with a single exception, never extending be- 
yond the limits of the Holy Land. He ‘‘came to his own,” 
and confined his direct efforts to ‘‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” (John i, 11, and Matt. xv, 24.) 

The story of this preacher and miracle-worker, from 
his baptism to his death, and from his death to his as- 
cension into Heaven, is the most wonderful ever told. 
Revelations from God and revelations of God; testi- 
monies in regard to himself alike in respect to his nature 
and the gracious purpose for which he had come into the 
world; predictions of his own death by crucifixion and 
of his resurrection from the dead on the third day; the 
announcement of his Second Coming to raise the dead 
and judge the world in righteousness; the great doctrine 
of a future life connected with a system of rewards and 
punishments; the qualities of character that fit the soul 
for the blessedness of Heaven, and those that will con- 
sign it to the damnation of Hell; the necessity of faith 
in him as the condition of eternal life; predictions of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nationality; con- 
troversies with and severe denunciations of the corrupt 
ecclesiastics of his own age; the purest code of personal 
and social ethics ever taught, blended with the sublime 
spiritualities of the heart due to God; interpretations, 
exemplifications, and practical applications of the moral 
law of God; frequent recognitions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures as of divine authority; parables and allegories 
to simplify the truth; counsels and rebukes, promises and 
threatenings, invitations and warnings, blessings and 
curses; the tenderest expression of sympathy with human 
suffering; gentleness and simplicity of manner combined 
with the most confident and positive self-assertion; a 
personal character, developed under human and earthly 
conditions, that has commanded the admiration and 
defied the criticism of all ensuing ages; special intimacy 
with his twelve disciples, and special directions and 
promises to them for their future guidance—these ele- 
ments, supplemented by constant labor, and by continued 
travels through the country, and through cities and vil- 
lages, and again supplemented by numerous miracles for 
the relief of misery, and as the seals of God to the utter- 
ances of his lips, constitute a summary outline of the 
earthly history of the great Galilean Missionary, from 
the date of his baptism to the close of his ministry with 
the Jewish people. 

Nobody directed Jesus in his work, and nobody advised 
him. Nobody suggested the plan to him. He was not 
the pupil of any Jewish school. He never sat at the 
feet of any Gamaliel. His twelve disciples were not a 
cabinet of counselors, but simply a group of specially 
chosen learners, selected from the common walks of 
life, whom it was his pleasure to teach and to make the 
teachers of mankind. The whole movement, from be- 
ginning to end, and in all its details, had its basis, its 
continuity, its direction, and inspiration solely in his 
own wisdom and choice. As we look over the record 
we see “but one great mind in action, and but 
one great leader. Around that mind and that 
leader the whole story revolves. Jesus himself is the 
central figure that towers above all others, and the cen- 
tral light that puts all others into the shade. 

That surely was a sublime voluntariness, as independ- 
ent as sublime, that originated, made, managed, ener 
gized, filled up, and kept in motion, such a scene as the 
Gospel narrative assigns to the public ministry of Jesus. 
That was a vast will-power that steadily held this scene 
in its grasp, and gave reality to it in spite of all opposi- 
tion, and against all difficulties. That was an all-absorb- 
ing concentration of energy and wisdom that was equal to 
the task. No wonder that the people were astonished at 
the sayings and doings of the Prophet of Galilee, who 
had suddenly emerged from obscurity, and filled the land 
with his own marvels. Nothing like this spectacle had 
ever preceded it, and nothing like it has ever followed it. 
This one epoch of three years ‘and a half, traceable to 
the self-determining and self-regulating force in Jesus 
himself, and there living as a great and mighty inten- 
tion, before existing as an outward fact, is without paral- 
lel in the annals of the world. _ Jesus, from the com- 
mencement to the end of his ministry, saw and meant 


ing it. The Jewish nation felt his presence, and 
the world has felt his power ever since, and will 
feel it until time is no more. What he did and chose 
to do has changed the current of history as nothing else 
ever did. The period of action was brief, and the area 
of that action limited; but the results are immense. The 
world has never had but one Jesus Christ, and will never 
have another. 

No amount of skepticism can laugh down the facts, or 
turn the Gospel narrative into a mere fable; and no rea- 
sonable account of these facts can be given, except the 
one which assumes that Christ was—what he claimed to 
be, and what the Apostles declared him to be—the Lord 
of life and glory incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. This 
one supposition explains the whole story. It shows 
whence the power came, and what the power was, that 
produced the facts. It was divine power, divine 
energy, and divine wisdom resident in Jesus Christ, and 
exercised by him. The man Christ Jesus finds a solution, 
and, indeed, the only adequate solution in John’s doc- 
trine of the Word or Logos ‘‘ made flesh” in him. (John 
i, 14.) This doctrine gives us in Jesus the God-Man, and 
fully explains all the facts of the record. 

4, Christ, in the outset and during the whole course of 
his ministry, anticipated the manner in which, the place 
where, and the time when that ministry would termi- 
nate, and included this termination in his plan as a part 
thereof; and hence the termination in no sense took him 
by surprise when it came. It did not disappoint his ex- 
pectation or defeat his purpose. Unlike the soldier who 
goes into battle, knowing that he may be killed, but 
hoping to come out unharmed, Jesus expected todie and 
chose to die as the result of his spiritual campaign 
among the Jews, and meant in this way to end his min- 
istry with them. We are not under the necessity of re- 
sorting to his omniscience as the means of proving this 
proposition. The fact lies on the face of the record. To 
detail all the items embraced in the history, showing this 
fact, would unduly extend the length of this article. 
Let the following suffice: : 

(1.) Jesus, in the selection of Judas as one of his disci- 
ples, understood his real character at the time, and 
through his whole ministry anticpated the part that he 
would act in the final tragedy. John tells us that ‘‘from 
the beginning” he knew ‘“‘ who should betray him,” and 
that when his ministry was about half finjshed he said 
to his disciples: ‘‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
one of youisadevil?’ John adds that ‘‘he spake of 
Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon; for it was he that 
should betray him, being one of the twelve.” (John, vi, 
64, 70,71.) He reserved the exposure of this man to the 
other disciples until just before the actual betrayal; and 
yet he foresaw the action and all its related circum- 
stances before it was in the mind of Judas at all. 

(2.) When Jesus was in Jerusalem, in attendance upon 
his first Passover, he said to the Jews: ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days [ will raise it up.” John says 
that ‘‘ he spake of the temple of his body.” (John ii, 19, 
21.) At the same visit to Jerusalem he said to Nicode- 
mus: ‘‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” (John iii, 14, 15.) Similar language was used by 
him at a later period to signify ‘‘ what death he should 
die.” (John xii, 32, 33.) He meant by this lifting up of 
himself to point to his own death on the cross, and 
for this purpose he used the phrase at three different 
periods. 

(3.) To the ambitious request in regard to the promo 
tion of James and John, the sons of Zebedee, Jesus, 
among other things, said: ‘‘ And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant, even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.” (Matt. xx, 27, 
28.) This giving of his life asa ransom for many is a 
plain reference to his death; and several months before 
that death he said that he came into the world for this 
purpose. 

(4.) Jesus, on three different occasions, descriptively 
predicted his own death. The first of these occasions 
was when he was in Cesarea Philippi, at the northern 
extremity of Palestine, whither he had gone for pruden- 
tial reasons. The record reads thus: ‘‘ From that time 
forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and there suffer many 
things of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and 
be killed, and be raised again the third day.” Peter 
promptly protested against the idea; but Jesus rebuked 
him and said: ‘‘ Thou savorest not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of men.” (Matt. xvi, 21- 
23.) Thesecond occasion occurred soon after the trans- 
figuration of Jesus on the Mount; and in regard to it we 
have this statement: ‘‘ And while they abode in Galilee 
Jesus said unto them: ‘‘ The Son of man shall be be- 
trayed into the hands of men; and they shall kill him, 
and the third day he shall be raised again.” (Matt. xvii, 
22, 28.) ‘‘ Let these sayings sink down into your ears,” 
said Jesus on this ocsasion. (Luke ix, 44.) At a later 
period, when Jesus was in Perea, and actually on his 
way to Jerusalem, he uttered, as follows, the third pre- 
diction of his death: ‘‘ And Jesus going up to Jerusalem 
took tae twelve disciples apart in the way, and said 
unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 





the whole of it. He willed it, and created it by will- 


unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver him to the Gentiles to moek, and to 
scourge, and to crucify him; and the third day he shall 
rise again.” (Matt. xx, 17-19.) ‘ 
These predictions, and especially the last one, recite 
circumstances, and show that Jesus fully understood both 
the fact and the manner of his death, when he was on 
his last journey to Jerusalem, He was aware, even to 
the minutest details, of what awaited him in that city; 
and yet he went thither with unfaltering steps, and under 
no other necessity than that imposed by his own choice. 
(5.) Jesus, while in Jerusalem at his last Passover, re- 
peatedly used the words ‘‘the hour,” as a designation, of 
the time appointed in his own counsels, and in those 
of God the Father, when, as he knew, he was to yield up 
his life for the purpose that brought him into this world. 
When the Jews sought, as they did on several occasions, 
to antedate this ‘‘ hour,” he with cautious prudence, and 
without miracles, defeated their plans. ‘Lhe ‘‘ hour” did 
not come until his plans had been fully carried into effect; 
and then it came, and when it was just at hand he ‘‘lifted 
up his eyes to Heaven, and said, Father the hour is come; 
glorify thy Son, that thy son also may glorify thee.” 
(John xvii, 1.) He did not propose then to avoid or de- 
lay that peculiar ‘ hour,” but did propose to meet its 
issues, and, in so doing, to surrender himself to the 
agonies of death as an atoning ‘‘ransom formany.” He 
was then, by his own intention, passive and non-resist- 
ant in respect to the purpose of those who sought his 
life. 

(6.) The scenes of the “‘upper room” in Jerusalem, 
where, on the night immediately preceding his death, 
Jesus kept his last Passover, tell the same story in re- 
gard tohim. ‘ With desire,” said he to his disciples, ‘‘ I 
have desired to eat this Passover with you before I 
suffer.” (Luke xxii, 15.) In that room he predicted the 
smiting of the Shepherd, the dispersion of his disciples, 
and the three denials of Peter. There he exposed Judas 
as his betrayer, and warned him of his fate. ‘here he 
appointed the Lord’s Supper to commemorate his death 
in all coming time. There he uttered those memorable 
words of comfort and consolation, of promise and hope, 
recorded in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters of the Gospel of John, and, for himself, for his dis- 
ciples, and for all who through them should believe on his 
name, those not less memorable words recorded in the 
seventeenth chapter of the same Gospel. There he joined 
with his disciples in singing a hymn before going ‘‘ out 
into the Mount of Olives.” He saw what was coming 
the next day when he sat in that ‘‘ upper room,” and by 
his acts and words made that place immortal in the 
memory of man. 

(7.) The Garden of Gethsemane also gives us the same 
story in regard to Jesus. It is true that for a brief 
period, immediately after his entrance into that garden, 
he was, on the anthropic or human side of his nature, 
filled with consternation and azony; yet this experience, 
sudden in its coming, and as sudden in its departure, 
was speedily succeeded by the usual equanimity, com- 
posure, and complete self-possession which had marked 
his whole career. Peter, in a moment of imprudence, 
when he saw his Master arrested, drew his sword and 
smote the servant of the high priest. Jesus instantly 
said to him: ‘‘ Put up thy sword into the sheath; the cup 
which my Father hath given me shall | not drink it?” 
“‘Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be tultilled 
that thus it must be?’ (John xviii, 11, and Matt. xxvi, 
58, 54.) 

Put now these seven items together, and then step 
back in thought six months in the life of Christ, and be- 
hold him at Jerusalem, and in the temple, and hear him 
say: 

“‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down 
my life that I might take it again. No man taketh it 
from me; but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment [arrangement or appointment] have I received 
of my Father.” (John x, 17, 18.) 

The facts of the Gospel record agree with what Jesus 
then and there said of himself, and furnish a most im- 
pressive commentary upon his words. Yes. God the 
Father willed his death on the cross,and he willed it; 
and against his will no earthly power could successfully 
will it. ‘‘ For the joy that was set before him’’—when in 
Heaven, when coming into this world, when seeking 
baptism from John the Baptist, when pursuing his 
public ministry, when going to Jerusalem for the last 
time, when in the ‘“‘ upper room,” when in Gethsemane, 
when standing before the Jewish Sanhedrim and before 
Pilate, when marching to Calvary, when saying, 
‘* Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children,” when nailed to 
the cross, and when there hanging in bitter anguish, un- 
til with his dying breath he exclaimed, ‘lt is finished”—- 
yes, at all these points, and under all these circumstances, 
the Bible Christ is presented to the eye of thought as a 

voluntary Actor in the consecration of himself to the 
great work of human salvation. 

When Jesus came to the final scene,he laid down his own 
life in the exercise of a freedom inalienable and inher- 
ent in himself. His death was not that of a mere martyr 
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was to him no coercion in that death. The event, dread- 
ful as it was, accorded with his own purpose and pref- 
erence. He knew that it would be hailed in after ages, 
and chanted in Heaven, as one of the most potential 
facts in his whole career. 

Glorious Sufferer! Triumphant Sufferer! Voluntary 
Sufferer! Dying Sufferer! Sin-atoning Sufferer! Holy 
Sufferer! God’s bleeding Lamb! Man’s Saviour! The 
world’s best Friend! Hosanna in the highest! Shout 
aloud, O Earth! Swell the song of gratitude! Pierce 
the skies with its melody! Let saints rejoice and sinners 
repent, while angels sing! Let the name of Jesus grace 
all lips, comfort all hearts, and be sounded in all climes! 
Let every tongue confess that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father!” Let man’s final prayer be: 
‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 

“ Dear dying Lamb, thy precious bleod 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more. 


“ E’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be, till I die. 
“ Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save, 


When this poor, lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


BrooxiyYn, N. Y. 
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THE POETIC GOSPEL. 


BY THE REV. AUGUSTINE SPENCER CARMAR. 








Poxsy, as its name would imply, tends to make or re- 
make whatever it touches, and religion does not wholly 
escape at its hands the treatment thus indicated. Pos- 
sibly because the poetic point of view is so intensely 
ideal, while the New Testament is so utterly unromantic 
in its delineation of sin, the modern poet, in treating of 
the Christian religion and its Gospel, appears to feel the 
need now of supplementing and now of supplanting the 
inspiration of Scripture by the inspiration of the poetic 
muse. His method is at times polemic, at other times 
patronizing, and at still other times it sweetly ignores the 
fact that Scripture has ever pronounced upon the subject 
it takes in hand. 

This attempt to rework the Gospel and to present it in 
somewhat better shape than Scripture has left it, ap- 
pears to be generally, tho not universally, characteristic 
of modern poetry of the first order. Two eminent ex- 
amples, one from England the other from America, 
will serve for illustration. Other poets afford still more 
striking exemplification of the method in question; but 
Tennyson, in his ‘‘ In Memoriam,” the ‘‘ Two Voices,” 
and ‘“* A Vision of Sin,” and James Russell Lowell, in 
‘* The Cathedral,” both of them professing adherence to 
Christianity, will, it is thought, constitute fairest sub- 
jects for investigation along these lines. 

It is freely admitted that these poems contain strik- 
ingly beautiful compliments to the Christian religion. 
Certain spiritual facts also are set to the music of poeti- 
cal expression in a way to render their melody a lasting 
delight. Never will the Christian heart lose its love of 
the lines picturing the Gospel made intelligible to lowly 
minds by the living Christ: 

* And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds.” 
(“In Mem.,” xxxvi, 3.) 
And what a vision is that of the troubled one falling 
with his 
** weight of cares 
Upon the great wor)d’s altar stairs 
Which slope through darkness up to God!” 
(“In Mem.,” lv, 4,) 
It brings the discouraged heart to the heavenly stair- 
way of a new Bethel, with its ascending and descending 
angels of God. To our American poet, also, we are in- 
debted for an excellent strain seemingly prophetic of 
Christianity’s fullest triumph in his lines, 
* The Cross, bold type of shame to homage turned, 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 
Shall tower as severeign, emblem over all.” 
(** Cath.,” 673-675.) 
Only by the context do we learn how different a concept 
is here involved from that of the cross in which Paul 
found his solitary and supreme glory. 

These and other charming expressions of religious sen- 
timent have given to the poems a quasi-theological re- 
pute not wholly justified bya closer scrutiny of the 
thought disrobed of its exquisite lyrical garments. 
We may cherish the rare type of friendship in the match- 
less elegiac verse of the one, with the frank, half-humor- 
ous philosophy of the other, as we admire the broad hu- 
manity and felicitous phraseology of both. We should 
never dream of criticising them from a theological point 
of view, were it not that certain liberal theologians of 
all denominations, in the marked absence of Scriptural 
authority for their views, have been making frequent 
and triumphant quotation from such poems as these in 
support of their theories. This constitutes an appeal to 
Cesar, and admits of no alternative. It calls for an ex- 
amination of these poems along theological lines, and a 
determination of the main characteristics of what may 
be called the Poetic Gospel. It will be found to present, 
in addition to its more amiable qualities, the unpromis- 
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ing attributes of vagueness, incompleteness, presump- 
tion and self-contradiction. 

It is a vague gospel. Bearing in mind the progress of 
thought in the ‘“‘ In Memoriam,” as admirably indicated 
by Professor Genung and quoting chiefly from the cul- 
minating cantos cxxiii, cxxiv, we may hope to avoid mis- 
representation of the final conclusions of its author. The 
American poet’s views are less difficult of determination. 
We find, then, this gospel extremely vague in its concep- 
tions of Deity. The following appears fairly to represent 
Tennyson’s matured idea of God: 

“ That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt; 
He, They, One, All; within, without; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess.” 
(‘In Mem.,” cxxiv, 1.) 
Indeed, his conception of God, instead of becoming 
clearer and more personal, seems to grow increasingly 
misty and pantheistic toward the close of the poem. Of 
Mr. Lowell's periphrases for Deity the following is per- 


haps as definite as any: 


“A Mystery of purpose gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world, 
Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours” 

(“*Cath.,” 457-459); 
and his declaration 

“Each age must worship its own thought of God” 

(** Cath.,” 424), 
seems, especially in its context, to render the idea of 
Deity something almost wholly subjective. 

The poetic gospel is equally vague in its assurance re- 
garding the future life. Thesad concession of the ‘In 
Memoriam” (liv, 5), that its hope is founded on a dream, 
has in the culminating canto, cxxiii, only attained a point 
where the poet still dreams his dream but holds it true. 
The basis of his conviction seems simply to be a certain 
‘* warmth within the breast” which melts “‘ the freezing 
reason’s colder part.”” Compare also the close of the ar- 
gument in the ‘‘Two Voices,” where the hopeful conc!u- 
sion seems founded wholly on the coming of a more 
cheerful mood with the dawn of the Sabbath, the sound 
of church-bells, and the blowing of soft breezes. 
Throughout the poem an antithesis between religious 
faith and rational conviction is asserted or implied. Is 
faith then a mere matter of mood? Is its triumph con- 
tingent on the abdication of reason? Are these the 
vague contents of the poetic hope which is to supple- 
ment or supplant the glad angel song of Bethlehem, and 
Christ's definite word ‘‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son,” or Paul’s strenuous con- 
viction, ‘‘We know that all things work together for 
gvod to them that love God”? 

It isanincomplete gospel. It is false by defect. The 
love of God is made all of God. It is oblivious of the 
fact that the statement ‘‘ God is love” is no more definite 
and positive than the injunction ‘** Be ye holy for I am 
holy.g The oft-reiterated burden of Tennyson’s verse is 
that of the line, 

** Love is and was my Lord and King” 
(* In Mem.,” cxxvi): 
and love is regarded simply as a sentiment and not as a 
principle whose obverse side is God’s holiness. Equally 
inadequate is Lowell’s picture of the object of worship of 
the coming, democratic age. Man is to worship 
* Some ideal of himself, 

Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly, 

Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor, 

Pleased with his world and hating only cant” 

(* Cath.,”? 661-664); 
an ideal whose partial fulfillment in some of our fellow- 
mortals does not encourage us to desire its complete re- 
alization. Of God’s demand upon the world’s recognition 
the poet declares : 

** Nor didst thou reck what image man might make 
Of his own shadow on the flowing world; 
The climbing instinct was enough for thee.” 

("* Cath.,”’ 435-457.) 
But the mere ‘“‘ climbing instinct” has proved itself an 
inadequate substitute for true worship and service of 
God from the time of the experiment at Babel down to 
the present. 

It is a presumptuous gospel. Altho so vague in its 
conception of God and its assurance of hope where God’s 
Word speaks in clearest certainty, it leaps from this 
state of incertitude to a far larger hope than ever the 
Gospel of Christ dares offer. The poet who declares him- 
self ‘‘ an infant crying in the night;” a dreamer, a gath- 
erer of dust and chaff, who reiterates ‘‘we know not 
anything,” ‘‘we cannot know,” and who hesitates to 
accept the assurance of hope contained in Christ’s Gos- 
pel, when at last on the tenuous evidence of a certain 
‘* warmth within the breast” he accepts this hope, makes 
it to include, by implication at least, more than God’s 
Word warrants. Both of our poets also indulge in a cer- 
tain much-quoted glorification of religious doubt. (‘In 
Mem.,” xevi, ‘‘Cath.,” 522-525.) It would seem that 
however hopeful one might be of the final outcome of 
‘* defects of doubt,” their possession could scarcely afford 
better ground for congratulation than do other defects 
of body or mind. 

It is a self-contradictory gospel. It professes a hope 
in the eventual right outcome of the affairs of men, 
holding that 


“Through the ages an increasing purpose runs.” 
(“ Locksley Hall.”’) 
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And looking to the 
“ One far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
(*In Mem.,” Epithalamium.) 

Yet this hope, developed, appears not to be that confi- 
dence in the re-adjustment of affairs in the universe, in- 
volving the reward of long-suffering right and the pun- 
ishment of long-triumphant wrong, which God’s Word 
and human reason alike indicate; but the expectation 
that ‘‘ somehow,” ‘‘at last, far-off,” final blessedness is 
to be evolved even from selfishness, envy, hatred, licen- 
tiousness, murder! What else under its beautiful poetic 
form is signified by the oft-quoted stanza: 
“ Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of Nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.” 

(“In Mem.,”’ liv, 1.) 
Does not a certain ‘‘ warmth within the breast” attest 
the truth of the warning: ‘‘ Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked ”? 

Mr. Lowell, however, after declaring irrecoverable 
‘*the ancient faith homely and wholesome, suited to uhe 
time” and characterizing its scriptural doctrine of re- 
ward and punishment as a scheme providing ‘‘rod and 
candy for child-minded men,” expresses the belief that 
the coming, practical age will 

* Find out some day that nothing pays but God.” 
Moreover, the poet seems to have his doctrine of retribu- 
tion as well as of reward; for he warns against the dan- 
ger of finding 

“Too late, the Past’s long lesson missed, 
That dust the prophets shake from off their feet 
Grows heavy todrag down both tower and wall.” 
(“ Cath.”, 714-716.) 

Thus Tennyson, professing faith in an overruling 
Providence virtually ‘‘ denies the power thereof,” while 
Lowell, after ridiculing the scriptural doctrine of reward 
and punishment, virtually admits its essential features. 

There is slight need to emphasize the high merit of 
Tennyson’s verse with its mingling of poetic grace, phil- 
osophic acumen and human sympathy, nor to add a 
tribute to the sterling worth of Lowell as statesman and 
man of letters. The writer of this article sympathizes 
with many of their thrusts at religious cant and with 
their delineation of the soul’s fierce battle with intel- 
lectual difficulties. Let it be re-affirmed, the poets need 
never be subjected to theological tests were they not so 
unwisely vaunted as theological authorities. At the risk 
of touching a jarring chord in popular opinion the 
writer has attempted to indicate a tendency on the part 
even of the more reverent of our modern poets on en- 
tering the religious realm to act the theological priva- 
teersman, sailing with letters of marque and reprisal 
from some unknown source... Its banner is an unsatis- 
factory substitute for the familiar colors under which 
has been carried, with whatever occasional deviations 
from its course yet with untold blessing and hope to the 
race, the unromantic Gospel of Christ, offering to a 
world hopelessly involved in sin a redemption which ex- 
presses God’s gfeat love without violating God’s holi- 

ness, truth or justice. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
+> 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


Mr. TROTTER is going home. In itself this is a very 
simple announcement, and it would seem without mean- 
ing except, perhaps, to Mr. Trotter's near and dear 
friends. But it means a great deal to other people—to 
the people of the District of Columbia, who had a cer- 
tain interest in Mr. Trotter’s coming and now have a 
certain interest in Mr. Trotter’s going—home. 

Mr. Trotter, in private life, from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, is known in public life as President Cleveland’s 
Recorder of Deeds for the District of Columbia. Tho 
Mr. Trotter seemed very much Jike the auctioneer’s 
wares, ‘‘ going,” ‘‘ going,” for months past he did not 
go. Changes came to all other District offices, and 
without marked delay; but Mr. Trotter’s resignation was 
not asked until very recently. There were several rea- 
sons why Recorder Trotter was continued in his office. 

I have, in a former letter, mentioned some of these 
reasons; they will bear repeating. The office of Recorder 
of Deeds is by far the ‘‘moneyed office” of the District. I 
said it was worth about thirteen thousand dollars a year 
in fees. But, by a late and careful examination made 
on Congressional authority, it is found that the office 
pays sixteen thousand dollars a year over and above all 
expenses. Recorder Trotter, therefore, has received for 
his own services considerably above forty thousand dol- 
lars. I believe he has been Recorder of Deeds about two 
years and eight months. It will be seen by these figures 
that Mr. Trotter may regret going, but he cannot regret 
coming; that, in truth, he takes home quite a snug little 
sum for the future ‘‘ rainy day.” By comparison, let me 
say that a Senator receives five thousand dollars a year, 
and a Cabinet officer receives eight thousand dollars, or 
just half as much as Recorder Trotter’s salary. 

However, it must be said that it was not Mr. Trotter’s 
fault. The office is one of fees, and not of fixed salary. 
While it has been the very general opinion that the pay 
of the Recorder of Deeds was somewhere from ten to 





twelve thousand dollars a year, the exact figures have 
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not been known. And how much was clear and above 
all expenses seemed always something of guess-work. 
The other day, however, the Senate looked into the Re- 
corder’s office, and aggertained the truth, in the exact 
figures. The figures were a trifle startling—so startling 
that, without doubt, the fee system will soon be abol- 
ished, and the office will become one of fixed salary sys- 
tem. 

Because it is the richest office in the District, it is most 

difficult to fill with appointment. To select a man out 
of the great number of eager candidates supported by 
very powerful political influence, has been indeed dif- 
ficult enough. This, more than anything else, has held 
Mr. Trotter on from month to month. Among outside 
candidates, ex-Representative Guenther, of Wisconsin, 
was most persistant and most powerful. The President 
suggested several positions abroad, out of which Mr. 
Guenther could have the ‘‘pick of his choice.” But un- 
tilafew days ago, Mr. Guenther was unable to make up 
hismind. When it became evident beyond a doubt that 
the President would appoint a resident of the District, 
and also after Senator Dawes introduced a bill to make 
the Recorder of De ds office one of salary, the pressure 
upon the appointing power, ‘‘let up,” so to speak, very 
perceptibly. Mr. Guenther selected Mexico as the coun- 
try where he would be pleased to represent his Govern- 
ment. He was forthwith appointed Consul-General to 
the City of Mexico. The appointment must be one of 
mutual relief to the President and to Mr. Guenther. 
- Seriously, it isa good appointment. Mr. Guenther is 
a man of recognized ability, finely educated, accom- 
plished in the languages, and for ten years was one of 
the leading men in the Badger State delegation. He is 
a Prussian by birth, and has just turned forty-four years 
of age. The salary of the Consul-General to the City of 
Mexico is twenty-five hundred dollars a year. A rich 
man, and ambitious to serve his country in the Consular 
service, would prefer the position. A man of very 
modest means would, of course, find more in the office 
of Recorder of Deeds. 

And what of the many “‘ home rule” candidates? The 
man about whom the least has been said, and, so far as 
can be learned, who did nothing himself to obtain the 
position, was nominated to be Recorder of Deeds. Some 
people may regard it as significant that just a week 
from the time of Senator Ingalls’s speech on the race 
problem, the President nominated ex-Senator Bruce, 
formerly of Mississippi, now a resident of the District of 
Columbia, There were a number of men, some natives 
of the District, others residents for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, all property-owners, excellent men, highly indorsed 
by business people, and recommended by Congressional 
influence—and as one of them said to another, after the 
nomination of Mr. Bruce: ‘‘ One white man stood as 
good a show as any other white man.” It was true 
enough. The President decided the question on the 
‘dark horse” plan. The man who had kept quiet, and 
out of the race, won after all. 

Asa man and a gentleman Mr. Bruce is above criti- 
cism. As the leading representative of his race, he is 
only second to Frederick Douglass. I say “his race”; 
and yet he is considerably more a white man than black 
man, : 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Bruce owes his white 
blood to having been born a slave. That he shared with 
his master’s son the instructions given by the same tutor 
would prove his claim to something of ancestry on his 
father’s side. -When the War broke out, the *‘ young 
master,” and companion, went into the ( onfederute 
Army. Young Bruce, the ‘“‘ freedman,” came North, 
taught school, and later became a stuaent at Oberlin, 
where, at the time, there was in all the country the one 
college open to white and black alike. His advent into 
public life, when he was elected a Senator from Missis- 
sippi, created a stir, not yet forgotten. He was but 
thirty-four years of age, and his splendid physique 
would have attracted attention anywhere. His skin 
was just dark enough to show the Negro blood, other- 
wise there was little trace of it. His whole bearing was 
that of the scholarly, polished gentleman. Senator 
Conkling, the fairest of blondes, and as all know, a man 
of Chesterfield grace, at once took a fancy to Senator 
Bruce, and from that on as long as he lived, there exist- 
ed the warmest, most loyal friendship between the two 
men—so unlike and yet so alike. When the first boy 
came to the Bruce household he was named Roscoe Conk- 
ling Bruce. 

Senator Bruce married after he entered the Senate. 
Naturally, his marriage caused more of a stir among the 
women of the Senatorial circle than going into the Sen- 
ate had among Senators. ‘‘ Ought we to visit her?” was 
the question frequently asked; but it did not have to 
be answered for some time. Senator and Mrs. Bruce 
made their wedding journey a summer in Europe, and 
the bride did not appear until just before the opening of 
Congress. A good deal had been said by way of infor- 
mation, and it was known that Mrs. Bruce was gradu- 
ated at Oberlin, and afterward taught in the public 
schools of Cleveland. When she entered official circles 
society was not prepared to see a really beautiful woman. 
She was young, slender and graceful of figure, with a 
contour of head and face almost faultless, large, expres- 
sive, dark eyes, and a fine, clear skin that would have 
passed her for Caucasian in any city. It was during 
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the Arthur régime, and Senator and Mrs. Bruce were 
often seen at the White House among guests at recep- 
tions. Women are not always satisfied with other 
women’s gowns; but they could find no fault with Mrs. 
Bruce’s toilets, either for day or evening. She was al- 
ways the well-dressed woman, having the manners of a 
gentlewoman, and a ready conversationalist. Did they 
visit her? To their credit, be it said, the most of them 
did—pay their duty visits; but, outside of a small circle 
of friends, | think the Bruces were not often asked to 
dinners, or to other receptions than those where the 
guests included the Congressional directory list. At the 
same time there were men and women high in the social 
“swim,” and made much of, but of whom hostesses were 
not quite sure, and who sometimes disappeared very 
quietly. No questions were asked. Questions would 
have embarrassed their entertainers. The attitude to- 
ward Senator and Mrs. Bruce, and the attitude toward 
the ‘‘ shady ” or doubtful element, was, to use the mild- 
est word, an inconsistency. And I may add, no sea- 
son in Washington is free from this same inconsistency. 
There was not at any time of Senator Bruce’s six 
years in the Senate a question of other than equality 
with his brother Senators. Women also, looking down 
from the gallery, pointed out the ‘‘ colored Senator,” 
who they declared, showed the unmistakable traces of 
‘* good blood.” His wife, who possessed even more of 
the Caucasian blood, was not, however, regarded with 
similar favor. Mrs. Bruce was freeborn. Was the pride 
of ‘good blood” in slavery so much a greater inherit- 
ance than the pride of ‘ good blood,” in freedom ? 

That the President has disappointed a majority of Dis- 
trict people, there can be nodoubt. Frederick Doug- 
lass, when made Recorder of Deeds, disappointed the 
people because he was a colored man ; but he had been 
a resident of the District, from the close of the War, 
owned property, and had no interests elsewhere. The 
one and sole objection was the color objection. The 
office up to his time had been filled with white men ex- 
clusively. I happen to know that President Cleveland 
was so well satisfied with Mr. Douglass that he twice 
made the personal request for Mr. Douglass to remain 
until he could make a suitable appointment. Mr. Doug- 
lass did remain, from March until December, under 
the Democratic Administration; but he frankly told 
the President of his unwillingness to hold the office, 
when he could not feelin sympathy with the power 
keeping him there. I have reason to believe that had 
Frederick Douglass been satisfied to serve under che 
Democratic President, the Demucratic President woud 
have allowed him to jog along during the four years. 
It would at least have prevented Matthews’s fa.lure. ihe 
white Democracy of the District was largely responsi- 
tor the Matthews appointment. The Democrats clam- 
ored loudly for a ‘white man” to record their deeds. 
The choice then among the white men was as difficult 
as now, hecause of the many equally eligible candidates. 

The history of the office, beginning with the Matthews 
importation from the State of New York, followed by 
the Trotter importation from the State of Massachusetts, 
is very widely known. Ex-Senator Bruce made a good 
record in the Senate, and afterward a good record as 
Register of the Treasury, partly under President Arthur’s 
term and partly under President Cleveland's term. He 
owns his home in Washington, but still retains his vot- 
ing citizenship in Mississippi. In this he is like many 
other citizens of the District, who retain the right to vote 
in States where formerly they made their homes. It is 
their only chance, as the District is without suffrage. 

‘lhe contest over the ‘‘ rules” has gone on, fast and 
furious, in the House of Representatives. 10 the gal- 
leries the scenes are exciting, but not in the least intel- 
ligible. The British House of Commons and the French 
Chamber of Deputies have never presented a wilder and 
more uproarious picture to the public gaze. To be sure, 
the Frerchmen are more ready to settle differences by 
the ‘‘ code,” than our statesmen—since the ‘‘ Wah.” It 
is a pretty safe outlook for the country when men on the 
tioor of the House call names in the rage of white heat, 
but after it is all over go out, cool off, and are the best 
of friends again. ‘The visitors in the galleries can make 
but one view out of it, and it is this—three hundred 
and twenty-nine men in the arena below, every one of 
them in a rage, all talking at once, and hurling the 
words *‘ tyrant,” ‘‘ dictator,” ‘‘ autocrat,” ‘‘ Czar,” “ rev- 
olutionist,” at one man, who throughout the pandemo- 
nium ‘stands there, with gavel in hand, cool, smiling, 
and supremely imperturbable. 

Nobody, I am sure, will ever again deny that there is 
weight in physical stature. Were Speaker Reed 2 small 
man, he would not have half the power. He is a large 
man, and in these days of battle over the rules he has 
seemed to grow, so that he looks largerthan ever. They 
say the “‘ fight” had to come sooner or later, tho it is 
sooner than desired by the Democrats.. I suppose if 
members themselves cannot explain clearly what it is all 
about, ordinary mortals need not fear to confess ignor- 
ance. So far as one can get it out of the confusing 
material, it all hinges on the quorum voting—members 
present who refuse to vote when their names are called, 
shall, if seen to be present by the Speaker, be recorded as 
voting, whether answering to the roll-call or not. The 
Republicans who are now in the majority, hold that the 
majority has the power to decide how the presence of a 
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quorum is to be named. The Democrats, who are in 
the minority, differ with the Republicans; and the 
‘combat rages.” Noman can say how long it will gc 
on—but some days longer, for the members still look 
fresh and unwearied, the Speaker still r.mains cool, 
smiling, and supremely imperturbable. 

In the Senate, there has been a good deal of speech- 
making on the race problem, but more on the Aberdeen, 
Miss., outrage. That is likely to become historical. 
The finest speech of the week was that made by Senator 
Spooner, who is at all times well worth hearing, but 
often so fine that he is already named among the orators 
of the Senate. He has a pleasant voice, the gift of lan- 
guage, a quiet grace, and, altogether, is a figure of im- 
pressive dignity. Next to Senator Spooner, probably 


Senator Walthall, on the Democratic side, made the 
best speech. 
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DIPLOMA PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
EMY 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 
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To the right of the principal entrance to Burlington 
House, in the corner of the quadrangle, is a small doorway 
by which the unfrequent visitor finds access to the galleries 
in which are exhibited the works of painting, sculpture and 
engraving, presented to the Royal Academy by its mem- 
bers, on the reception of their diplomas of membership, 
from its first establishment, one hundred and twenty years 
ago, down to the present time. It is a collection of remark- 
able interest, little known, or rather, almost unknown to 
the public at large, altho free admission is granted daily 
throughout the year. 

On entering the doorway we are confronted by a large 
staircase, of many flights and tedious ascent, at the top of 
which hangs a colossal painting by the third President of 
the Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence. The subject is from 
Milton—“ Satan calling his legions’’—and the picture made 
some stir in the exhibition of 1797, Fuseli loudly complain- 
ing that Lawrence had stolen his devil. Fuseli might as 
well have held his peace. Extravagant and forced as were 
his conceptions, he had little to apprehend from the compe- 
tition of Lawrence, who, tho unrivaled in depicting the su- 
perficial graces of a fashionable lady, was totally unfitted 
to attempt such a subject as Milton’s arch fiend. ihe huge, 
straddling figure of Satan, all arms and legs, has nothing 
of sublimity about it, unless the sublime and colossal are to 
be accepted as synonymousterms. he brown and yellow 
coloring, moreover, is hot without richness, and, to adopt 
the rather ill-natured criticism oi a cChiin 1161) satirist, 
tne whole piece “conveys an idea of a mad sugar baker 
dancing naked in the conflagration of his own treacle. ’ 

A number of sketches and drawings by flaxman, West 
and Constable, also adorn the st ircase, the collection be- 
ing infact, by no means confined to diploma works. ‘lhe 
Constables are fairly interesting sketches in oils, recentiy 
presented to the Royal Academy by Miss !sabel ‘ onstable. 
lo the drawings by Flaxman | shall refer later; they are in 
every respect opposed to the pretentious and ili-drawn his- 
torical designs by that apostle of mediocrity and favorite 
painter of George Ili, Benjamin West, the successor of 
Reynolds in the President's chair. One more work on the 
staircase is, at least, historically interesting—a view of the 
antique room of the Koyal scademy in its old quarters at 
Somerset House, painted by Johann Zoffany, R.A., an art- 
ist best remembered by his skillful and characteristic por- 
traits of the theatrical celebrities of the eighteenth century. 

With the exception of the works of art on the staircase, 
the whole collection is contained in four large rooms, of 
which two are devoted exclusively to the diploma works. 
The third is filled with sculptures, and casts of sculptures, 
by John Gibson, R. A., and in the fourth may be seen some 
valuable paintings, drawings, etc, the property of the 
Academy. ‘The diploma pictures are of very various de- 
grees of merit, as, indeed, were the artists who produced 
them. Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented by an admirable 
portrait of Sir William Chambers, R. A., the architect of 
Somerset House, and (less enviable distinction!) of the pa- 
goda in Kew Gardens. This picture, which was executed 
in the year 1780, is distinguished by the rich texture and 
coloring which mark Reynolds’s latest style. The archi- 
tect is shown seated by a table, with a pencil in bis hand, 
and through a window, on the left of the spectator, is seen 
a distant view of Somerset House. 

The diploma picture of John Hoppner, one of the ablest 
of the portrait painters who succeeded Reynolds, is a half- 
length portrait of the artist himself, whose handsome, re- 
fined countenance is rendered on the canvas with a mastery 
which justifies his high reputation. It is, I think, to be re- 
gretted that the practice of presenting their own portraits 
as diploma works to the Royal Academy has not more gen- 
erally obtained among its members, more especially among 
those who, like Northcote, Opie and Lawrence, were really 
masters, beyond most of their contemporaries or successors, 
in portrait-painting, and whose likenesses, executed by 
themselves, would have been far more valuable acquisitions 
to the diploma gallery than the frigid and commonplace 
fancy-pieces by which the three artists named, as well as 
others of their brethren, are now represented there, and in 
producing which they fondly imagined themselves to be 
pursuiog the true bent of their genius. The Academy, it is 
true, possesses superb portraits, by their own hands, of its 
two greatest figure-painters, Reynolds and Gainsborough; 
but these are not exhibited to the public. In the diploma 
collection Gainsborough is represented by a large landscape, 
dart, somber and broadly treated, in his later manner, but 
hardly to be classed among his most important perform- 
ances. 

Among the very few Royal Academicians who have 
treated historical or poetical subjects with any considerable 
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degree of imagination, Henry Fuseli deserves a prominent 
position. Irregular as was his genius, at times extravagant 
to absurdity, at times, tho more seldom, sinking into the 
commonplace, yet genius he undoubtedly possessed. His 
diploma picture of ‘‘ Thor struggling with the Midgarth 
serpent” is a good example of his powers, tho on the whole 
inferior to his masterpiece—“ Titania and Bottom”’—in the 
National Gallery. The subject is taken from the Younger 
Edda, which tells how Thor once rowed out a-fishing with 
the giant Ymir, and how he baited his hook with an ox head 
to catch “ Midgarth’s worm,” the serpent whose coil en- 
compasses the whole earth. In Fuseli’s picture the god ap- 
pears, a noble, muscular figure, standing in the boat and 
drawing up the dreadful sea-monster with a chain of mas- 
sive iron links, while the giant crouches, terrified and shud- 
dering, in the bottom of the vessel. The subject is finely 
conceived and forcibly presented; but Fuseli has fallen 
into a slight inadvertence in representing Thor's fishing- 
lines as of iron chain; for the story runs that the giant, 
fearing that in the struggle his boat would be wrecked, 
quietly cut the line with his knife, and therewith the ser- 
pent sank again to the bottom of the sea. ‘‘ But,’’ quaint- 
ly and expressively concludes the author, “ Thor clenched 
his fist, and set it on Ymir’s ear, so that he tumbled over- 
board, and Thor sees his feet last!’’ 

Among ihe subject-pictures of less ambitious aim, the 
** Boy with a Rabbit,” by Sir Henry Raeburn, the greatest 
of Scotch portrait-painters, challenges distinction by its 
bright and animated expression, no less than by its swift 
and masterly execution. Millais’s ‘‘ Souvenir of Velazquez’» 
is more labored in technique; indeed, high as he ranks 
amoung contemporaries, Millais has never attained the facil- 
ity of Raeburn; but it is not without considerable charm, 
and is, on the whole, surpassed by no diploma work of the 
present school. It is a picture of a little girl, in an old- 
fashioned Spanish dress of black and red, with a dark back- 
ground, So far its title is justified; but beyond this there 
is not much in the picture, pleasing as it is, which reminds 
one of the great master of whom Reynolds himself declared 
that ‘‘what we endeavor to do with toil and difficulty, he 
(Velazquez) does at once and with ease.”’ 

The group of sculpture on the first gallery serves, for one 
thiog, to show the superiority of the earlier sculptors of 
the English school totheir successors. The marble panels 
by Flaxman and Nollekens—‘‘Apollo and Marpessa,”’ the 
subject of the former, ‘*Cupid and Psyche,” represented by 
two children, that of the latter —are both exquisitely grace- 
ful and finished. Apollo and Marpessa are small, whole- 
length figures, executed in the true spirit of the antique, 
with insistence rather upon beauty and delicacy of form 
than expression of charater and passion. The god is press- 
ing his suit upon the reluctant bride of Idas the Argonaut. 
Apollo carries her off, says the story, and Idas fought with 
him, as with a mortal man, until Jove separated the com- 
batants, and gave the decision to Marpessa, who, likea duti- 
ful wife, returned to the husband who had braved an Im- 
mortal for love of her: Flaxman is also represented by a 
large collection of pencil studies for his inimitable designs, 
illustrating the works of Homer, Hesiod and A‘schylus. 
Some of these drawings are exhibited on the staircase, 
others in one of the galleries. Their merits are well known, 
and, in spite of detractors, generally appreciated. So long 
as we retain a relish for such qualities as grace, simplicity, 
fine composition and true classic feeling, these charming 


designs of the most poetical of — sculptors will be 
secure of the high admiration they deserve. 





In the same room with the Flaxman rr mane 
the celebrated copy, by Marco Uggione, of Lionardo 
da Vinci’s masterpiece, the “‘ Last Supper.” This copy, 


termed by Fuseli “‘ magnificent,” is now of especial value 
as the only existing representation by which we can judge 
of what Lionardo’s painting once was; the original, on the 
walls of the Dominican convent in Milan, being reduced by 
time and injury to the condition of a mere wreck. The 
moment chosen by the artist is that of Christ’s uttering the 
words: ‘‘ One of you shall betray me,” and the countenances 
of the Apostles are distinguished by that profoundly 
studied, but, it must be owned, somewhat conventional 
rendering of character and emotion for which Lionardo is 
famous. The head of Christ is certainly noble and dignified, 
but it scarcely accounts for Fuseli’s extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. 

Opposite the “‘ Last Supper” is exhibited a work of colos- 
sal proportions—Maclise’s finished cartoon for his well- 
known picture of the ‘“‘ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher 
after the Battle of Waterloo.”’ Whatever general exception 
may be taken to Maclise’s hard, crude manner, and theatri- 
cal characterization, it can hardly be denied that in this 
particular instance he has produced one of the noblest his- 
torical compositions of the present cogtury. The room is 
rich, too, in reminiscences of Reynolds. ere stands his 
easel, presented to him by his friend, the | ew Mason. Here 
is his sitters’ throne, on which so many of the most beauti- 
ful and the most intellectual of his day sat, to be immor- 
talized by his art. Here, too, is the first painting which he 
produ after his return from Italy, the wonderfully rich 
and Rembrandt-like ‘‘ Boy in a Turban,” of which the 
glowing color and bold technique so puzzled and offended 
the young artist’s old master, Hudson. ‘‘ You don’t paint 
80 well, He nolds,”’ he grumbled, ‘‘as when you left Eng- 
land.” With the name of Reynolds this brief notice may 
fittingly conclude. To his exertions the foundation of the 
Royal Leotene was chiefly due, and to this day his name 
remains the most honored of all the names of great artists 
which have been inscribed upon its rolls. 


RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Science. 


We mentioned in this column, some months ago, 
the remarkably successful work of Vogel at Potsdam 
in photographing stellar spectra, and so determining the 
motion of stars toward or from the sun with an accuracy 
never even aproached by the visual observations hitherto 
made. He has just published his results with respect to 
the variable star Algol, which changes its brightness in 
such a way as to suggest very strongly that its regular ob- 
scurations are due to its being eclipsed by a dark star re- 
volving around it, and very near it. In a case of this kind, 
as was long ago pointed out, the two stars must revolve 
about their common center of gravity, and must alternately 
approach and recede from the observer. Now Vogel’s pho- 
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tographs of the spectrum of Algol show an effect of just 
this sort. Before the minimum Algol recedes from us,at the 
rate of about twenty-five miles a second, while after the 
maximum it comes toward us with a velocity of about 
twenty-nine miles. This indicates an orbital velocity of 
the bright star amounting to about twenty-seven miles a 
second, and a general advance of the pair toward the earth 
at the rate of two miles. If we assume that the orbits of 
the pair around their center of gravity are sensibly circular 
and in a plane edgewise toward the earth, it is possible to 
determine a number of data as to the size, etc., of the two 
stars. Vogel’s results are as follows (reduced to English 
measures): 


Diameter of Algol.................005 ceees 1,074,000 miles 
Diameter of the dark companion... ....... $41,000 * 

Distance between their centers............ 8,270,000 “* 

Speed of Algol in its orbit.................. 27 “ per sec. 
Speed of the dark companion.............. eS oe 
EE Pere ee Pee eee 4-9 ef the sun. 
Maes of companion................ -.+-s+++s 26: - 


These figures make the density of both stars much less than 
the sun’s. Of course the results are to be taken as a rough 
approximation; but they are very interesting as supplying 
for the first time something more than a mere guess in re- 
gard to the real size of a star. 


....Tho much is known in regard to the banyan trees of 
India, novel and interesting matter is being continually 
contributed to their history. The Annals of the Royal Bo- 
tanical Garden of Calcutta, of which Volume I has re- 
cently been issued, gives much space to the species of ficus 
to which genus the banyan belongs. It appears they al- 
ways begin life as an epiphyte, finally killing the tree to 
which they attach themselves, and then establishing an in- 
dependent existence in the ground. The seedlings some- 
times begin life by growing in the crevices of buildings, 
which, in the end, they usually manage to destroy. The 
great banyan tree in the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, in 
1886 one hundred years old, began life on a date-palm tree, 
of which all trace has long disappeared. Ihe parent trunk 
of this tree is forty:two feet round, and the circumference 
of the leafy crown is 857 feet. It increases by sending roots 
down from the branches to the ground, and these become 
trunks. Some of them are twelve feet in girth, and there 
are 232 of them all told. A single specimen will therefore 
eventually form an entire forest, by these dropping roots 
from the end of the branches. One is known that has a 
head of branches averaging 500 feet in diameter. 








School and College. 


IN view of the fact that several of the Western States, nota- 
bly Wisconsin and Illinois, have passed compulsory laws in 
regard to the attendance of the public schools, it will be 
interesting to learn the experience which other countries 
have had in the enforcement of similarenactments. Prob- 
ably in no other land is the common school system better 
organized with a view to securing the attendance of all the 
children than is the case in Germany, and the fact that the 
relative illiteracy of Germany is smaller than that of any 
other country on the globe shows that strenuous and on the 
whole successful efforts are made by the authorities to en- 
force the compulsory attendance. And yet with all this 
zeal and with all the advantage derived from the fact that 
the Germans almost without exception appreciate the ad- 
vantages of an education keenly, it is a difficult task to 
carry out the demands of the law altho it has been opera- 
tive for a century or more. During the last year in the 
city of Berlin alone there were 6,800 cases of punishment for 
the violation of the school law, to total fines amounting to 
49,078 marks, an increase of 380 cases in one year. In 2,152 
cases appeals were entered, which led to 4,485 cases of legal 
litigation. In 1,585 cases the fines were remitted, as having 
been imposed without reasonable grounds, and 567 cases 
were sustained. In 48 cases a higher appeal was admitted. 
Altogether 3,397 fines were declared legal, of which 1,020, 
amounting to 2,677 marks, were paid; 1,087 were not paid 
and the parties were imprisoned; the majority of the other 
cases became subjects of amnesty or were disposed of in 
some other way; only 56. cases went over. These 6,800 
cases of punishment were distributed among 1,493 heads of 
families. 


....In accordance with the instructions of the Cultus 
Minister Gossler, of Prussia, inquiries have been made 
as to the facts and statistics of the various stipendia for 
students’ support in connection with the nine universities 
of that kingdom. It appears that on an average thirty-six 
per cent. of the students in all the faculties receive support 
in this way, and that fully forty per cent. of the students 
are unable to pay the full expenses of the course. The Cul- 
tus Minister has also addressed a circular letter to all the 
faculties asking their views on the question of doing away 
with the “ Stundung” system, according to which students 
are permitted to pay their lecture fees after the completion 
of their studies. The faculties were practically a unit in 
declaring that nearly all the students kept their promises, 
and paid these sums within the first three years after leav- 
ing the University. But nevertheless the authorities deter- 
mined to do away with the system. 


.... Park College has entered upon the second term of this 
scholastic year with no increase in the attendance over that 
of last term because of the lack of room to accommodate 
those who desire to enter. There are about 325 now en- 
rolled in the college and its preparatoty departments; and 
fully as many more have been refused since last August, 
because there was no room for them. Snyder Home, for 
young ladies, and Sherwood Hall, for young men, are near- 
ing completion. These buildings will accommodate about 
fifty students. The coming season promises to be a busy 
one at Park; for Mackay College building, a magnificent 
stone structure, will be pushed to completion, and a fine 
library building will be erected, for which a friend has just 





recently given $10,000. 





Personalities, 


The Atheneum says: 


“ Mr. Browning allowed no limitations in his friendships and 
his acquaint hips. His popularity in the great world is no- 
torious, There were silly whispers that he never looked so hap- 
py as when he sat between two duchesses. The insinuation 
went singularly wide of the mark. Mr. Furnivall, [ see, men- 
tions a recent occasion on which Mr. Browning went out to tea 
with an artisan: and the incident is worth mentioning if only as 
an illustration of his sense of comradeship with all sorts of per- 
sons. If that artisan had a wife, then be sure no Belgiravian 
dame was ever paid court to with more assiduity than she. 
When his son’s first pictures, before going to Burlington House, 
were on view at an unoccupied house lent for this occasion, and 
Mr. Browning played the showman with all a fond father’s en- 
thusiasm, the poet’s cook was tempted by curiosity to look in 
late, when she made sure he would be gone for the day; she was 
received with as cordial a welcome and warm a grasp of the 
hand as any visitor who had been there. ‘Iam only Martha, 
sir,’ ‘ And why not, Martha? Iam very glad to see you.’ But 
apart from any episode with enough of the freakish in it to give 
it salt of its own, Browning ever showed himself the very soul 
of cordiality to all comers,even the most casual; and how he 
managed toget through all his social engagements, almost with- 
out a single * No’ to an invitation, or a single failure to live up 
to his ‘ Yes,’ shows that his activities of mind were at least 
equaled by those of his body, and says something, too, for the 
consideration shown him by the ‘troops of friends ’ who recog- 
nized the willing horse and would not beat it. The very fact 
that he came wherever he was asked put his acquaintance on 
their honor not to ask him unless they thought they could offer 
him some return for the pleasure his presence conferred—some 
good music or good company. 

“Tbus it was that the duchesses, in the natural course of, 
things, had more than their fair share. He exacted nothing of 
them, not even a pretense of a knowledge of his poetry; and a 
frank, or, as more often happened, an unintentional betrayal of 
ignorance of it brought on the culprit no rebuke or rebuff. ‘I 
don’t know whether you care for music, Mr. Browning, but if 
you do,my mother, Lady J »is having some on Monday.’ 
I watched rather nervously to see what effect this speech of a 
lovely girl [ had just introduced to him would have. * Why, my 
dear,’ said he, in his kindest manner, ‘ I care for nothing else.’ ” 








....The poor demented King of Bavaria had a narrow es- 
cape the other day. The enormous chandelier in the din- 
ing-room at the castle of Furstenried, where the unhappy 
monarch is confined, suddenly fell, smashing the table at 
which His Majesty was sitting and wounding an attendant. 
In consequence a commission of architects was sent to ex- 
amine the state of the castle, with the result that the 
whole building has been declared in‘a state of collapse, and 
it has been considered necessary to close all the principal 
rooms, except two, which are occupied by His Majesty. In 
all probability, therefore, King Otto will shortly be re- 
moved to some other castle, probably B rg, one of the fa- 
mous architectural residences left by the late King Ludwig. 








Pebbles. 


It’s a very wise father who knows as much as his son. 
—Somerville Journal. 


...“‘How long ago was the first newspaper started?’’ 
“Well, we read of The Sun in the first chapter of Genesis.”’ 
—N. Y. Sun. 


....- Faust: “I say, Mephistopheles, do you belong tothe 
“four hundred’’? Mephisto: ‘“‘No, Fausty. The ‘four 
hundred’ belong to me.’’— Life. 





.... Briggs: “‘ Wonder what possessed him to jump into 
the river?’ Braggs: ‘There was a woman at the bottom 
of it, I believe.”—Terre Haute Express. 


---.‘* That imbecile spends his time in trying to put the 
fool’s cap on the heads of other people.’”’ *‘ But how greata 
risk he runs of catching cold himself.” —Judge. 


...-A fashionable writer says: ‘‘Some women look well in 
anything.”” Guess he—or she—never saw a woman in a 
hired bathing suit. And no woman looks well in-toxicated. 
—Binghamton Republican. 


-... Young Man (witha glance at Johnny): “‘I see the 
Rev. John Jasper-is mistaken, Miss Bylo. The son does not 
move.” Young Lady (coldly): ‘‘He moves, Mr. Pipsley, 
when the right Joshua comes along.”—Chicago Tribune. 


...“* ll love you as a forest tree 
Loves light and rain and air.” 
Said she: “* lalways thought you wood.” 
He calls no longer there! 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


...“‘ Have you a taste for poetry?” asked Miss Babibell. 
“Indeed I have,’’ replied the great editor; for it was he. 
** And what kind do you most like?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Broiled,” 
he said, through his teeth—‘“ broiled to a crisp over the 
coals,’”’— Burdette. 


--»-Mr. Hibred: “What do you suppose the bard re- 
ferred to when he wrote of the ‘slippered pantaloon’ ?’’ 
Mrs. Slapdash: “‘ Really, I have no idea.” Young Hope- 
ful: “I bet you Il know!” Mrs. Slapdash: “ My son, you 
were not spoken to.’’—Boston Journal. 


...-A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whisky. It 
sells for $16 at retail. The Government gets $3.60, the rail- 
roads $1, the manufacturer $4, the vendor $7, the farmer for 
the corn out of which the whisky is made only forty cents, 
and the drinker delirium tremens.—Havana (Mo.) Herald. 


..Oh, send us a blizzard, 
A bald-headed blizzard, 
A business-like blizzard 
Ali wrapped up in snow. 
For sure such a blizzard 
Would tickle the gizzard 
Of mud-covered pilgrims 
Disgusted below. 
—Dunmore Pioneer, 























‘ for. It has been one of the good effects of the study of 
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Sanitary. - 


THE PERILS OF OCCUPATION. 


SoME occupations are more riskful to life and health than 
others. We should in choosing, take somewhat into calcu- 
lation the perils of our labor and still more, having entered 
upon it,we should divest it of all those complications or un- 
essential conditions which tend to injure health or abbre 
viate life. 

The application of this principle is very wide in its ex- 
tent. It demands that cities should seek to have air ap- 
proximating in purity to that of the country, and that 
malarious places should be so drained and tilled as to 
remove the local causes of disease. It still more demands 
that in all places where work has to be done within-doors 
great attention should be given to proper heating and 
ventilation—while providing protection from undue 
draught on the one hand, it seeks to regulate heat on the 
other. In those industries where there is great exposure 
to heat, as in those of the baker or glass-blower, it provides 
such devices for protection as modify its power. One can- 
not review the various industries and compare the working 
period of life in them or get the detdils as to the various 
branches without being impressed with the great variation 
of demand made upon life and health. Up to a certain 
point the human being has wonderful powers of adjust 
ment, and seems capable of a kind of evolution which fits 
him to his occupation. But to this there are severe limits, 
and not a few are permanently impaired in getting adjusted.” 
A study of statistics, collated through a series of years, 
furnishes many significant facts as to trades and occupa 
tions. In the last reckoning of the Registrar General of 
England and Wales, many details are given, the most of 
them confirmatory of results already tabulated from other 
sources and other countries. 

It might seem some inducement to the publican or bar- 
keeper to forsake his occupation when he finds the mortal 
ity of those of his business to be greater than that of any 
other class, and pretty closely followed by those of out door 
occupation, such as cab men, who, as a rule, indulge freely 
in spirituous and malt liquors. It is, however, still more 
serious when we find the great list of pulmonary troubles, 
ranging from asthma and bronchitis to consumption, among 
workers in iron, such as needle and file makers, as well as 
among those who work in other metals and in stone. The. 
irritation of dust, and especially of those kinds of dust 
which are made up of minute,hard and angular particles, is 
unmistakable. The writer had occasion to attend a miller in 
his last sickness who for years had suffered a bronchitis 
from the dust of his mill, and a spice grinder who, ten 
years after leaving his occupation, showed in his sputa the 
discoloration from the spices, and finally succumbed to the 
irritation caused. Far more frequent are the cases where 
those at work with metals receive permanent impairment 
of lung tissue. 

Printers and potters suffer much from their occupations. 
Indeed, the more all occupations are investigated, the more 
evident it becomes that almost every one has its disabili- 
ties and its liabilities, and provision must be made there- 


trades and occupations so well followed out by the late Dr. 
Greenhow, of England, and by Dr. Ballard, under the di- 
rection of the Local Government Board, that they have 
drawn attention to many devices for diminishing 
risks, and have led to their introduction in various 
kinds and departments of labor. Also the system of fac- 
tory inspection when carried on by experts free from politi- 
cal complications has resulted in the correction of «many 
abuses and in the introduction of many life-saving and 
health-saving devices. Recently there have been some 
most startling facts developed as to some industries pur- 
sued in private dwellings. Some time since it was shown 
that cigar-making, as followed in private houses, much 
affected the health of operatives. A system of home tailor- 
ing known as the sweating system has been exposed, in 
which it is shown that dozens of poor operatives would be 
crowded into attic rooms and by artificial light and with 
intense heat stitch, stitch, stitch until worn out by disease. 
It is only by some system of regulative oversight that these 
evils can be remedied and the rights of labor maintained. 
It is also worthy of regard that occupations, of which the 
working years are necessarily shortened, should have larger 
compensation and less working hours. In professional iife 
there is also some need of care as to health. The minister, 
by over use of throat muscles, by the necessity of speaking 
when there is hoarseness, or cold; the physician by reason 
of his many exposures; the lawyer because of the strain of 
special trials and the bad air of crowded court-rooms, and 
the teacher with the weary and irritation of his routine 
work, each suffer in special ways. It is wonderful how 
much can be done by way of adjustment. Extra food and 
sleep beforehand and after will often reduce the strain. 
Judgment and prudence will put limit to exertion or in 
some cases provide a substitute. One thing is certain; it 
pays every man to take care of his health, to acquaint him- 
self with the perils of his occupation, and to provide as to 
all those risks which can be remedied or reduced. 





A BERLIN paper relates this story by way of illustrat- 
ing the kind-heartedness of Dom Pedro. Some years ago a 
woman in Berlin was deserted by her husband. A few 
months later she received a letter and some money from 
him, but these missives soon ceased; and the woman was 
left in the greatest poverty. When Dom Pedro was in Ber- 
lin, she begged for an audience and told him her story. He 
promised to do all he could on his return to Brazil. Some 
time elapsed, and the woman thought the Emperor had 
forgotten her, when one day a letter arrived from her hus- 
band inclosing money for her to come to Brazil. He re- 
lated that a high official had one day called on him and 
told him that the Emperor wished to see him the next day; 
and at their meeting Dom Pedro had made him promise to 


Music. 


THE Symphony Society’s rehearsal of Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night’s concert—Dr. F. L. Ritter’s second 
musical lecture on Thursday—and four excellent perform- 
ances of opera in German, at the Metropolitan, make a 
sufficient if not especially luminous musical record for 
last week. The program of the Symphony Society’s 
purveyance was well performed—a further instance 
of the improvement in the Society’s orchesura—and 
presented the novelty always to be expected from 
Mr. Damrosch, on this occasion a symphony by Tschai- 
kowski, numbered the fourth from the prolific Rus- 
sian composer. In most respects it is a fourth-rate 
composition among symphonies. Its art chiefly of math- 
ematics, its vigor (as is apt to be the case with Tschai- 
kowski’s music) expressed by sheer noise, its impetuous 
progress stunning the ears more than stirring the spirit. 
fLroughout the trivial Scherzo, barring a brief episode 
a peculiarly extended use of one effect is made, sufficiently 
described by the sub title of the movement **Pizzicato os- 
tinato”’—and that pleasantly. The last movement cuntains 
one interesting ideal and much clap-trap—wbich in fact is 
the sum of the sympbony invention and taste, first and 
last. The other music, directed by Mr. Damrosch, was 
Bach’s A Minor Fugue, arranged by Helmesberger, av 
orchestral setting of Brahms’s * Liebeslieder’” Waliz, 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, and two vocal selections by 
Miss Clementine de Vere, that accomplished coloratur 
soprano not showing herself to be in quite her best condi 
tion of voice. Indeed, the damp weather lately makes the 
success, if not the appearance, of any singers a continual 
uncertainty, to the constant dissatistaction of them ana 
the public. ° 

At the Opera House Wagnuer’s “ Tristan and Isolde’’ was 
supg on Monday; Goldmark’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ whose 
popularity seems not to be abated and is certainly de- 
served, on Wednesday, in a specially fine representation ; 
on Friday Nessler’s half-spirited, half-mushy and alto- 
gether Teutonic ** Trumpeter of Sékkingen” was revived, 
and on Saturday Cornelius’s ** Barber of Bagdad’”’ repeat- 
ed. The great successes of Theodore Reichmann in Vienna 
as the roving and love-making and fanfaring, love song- 
singing hero of the most popular of modern German poems 
and of modern German operas—if those Wagnerian be 
excepted—has been echoed tu this side of the water. Mr. 
Reichmann’s début in the part of Werner certainly justi- 
fied the popularity that has been his fortune in it abroad, 
It is safe to say that the romantic scenes between Mariu 
and her enamored virtuoso (the Levey of his date) aud the 
unctuous sentimentalities of his always-ready ballads 





tone of as mature years and as much avoirdupois. Miss 
Koschoska was the Maria, Mr. Fischer the Baron, and 
Miss Meisslinger the Countess. There are current amus- 
ing anecdotes, by tie thousand, about the effect that Ness- 
ler’s opera has on susceptible German auditors. But not 
until one has seen, as did the present writer not long ago, 
two young ladies of tender years and one elderly one {pre 
sumptively their mother or aunt) all seated in a linein the 
lower proscenium box of a great German opera-house, and 
all three wiping their bedewed eyes with no false shame 
during the *‘ Behtit dich Gott,” can the full and imperme- 
ating nature of the composer’s artistic appeal be appre- 
ciated. The Metropolitan brings out Wagner’s ‘‘ Dusk of 
the Gods”’ this week (to-morrow) for the first time this 
year, with Heinrich Vog] as Siegfried. 

Attractions for this week are sufficient. To-morrow 
afternoon the first of the series of lectures on Wagner’s 
work in art, to be given by Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel in Stein- 
way Hall, takes place—the set a repetition by request, of 
Mr. krehbiel’s recent and successful Brooklyn course. The 
subject of this lecture, considerably prefatory inits design, 
will be ** The Origin and Nature of the Lyric Drama,” and 
the speaker will be assistedin the musical illustrations by 
Miss Marie Van, soprano, and by Mr. W. R. Williams, 
tenor. The second in Dr. Ritter’s lecture course, in Chick- 
ering Halli, takes place Thursday—also musically illus- 
trated by Frank Taft, organist.. The Philharmonic Socie- 
ty’s fourth concert and its rehearsal come Saturday night 
and on Friday afternoon, with the following program: 
Overture ‘‘ Medea” W. Bargiel; air from ‘‘ Hans Heiling,” 
Marschner; Symphony in E Minor, Tschaikowski; Ro- 
mance “O Du, Mein Holder Abendstirn,’” Wagner: 
Septet (arranged for string orchestra) Opus 20, Beethoven. 
The soloist will be Theodore Reichmann. Apropos of 
orchestral music it is stated that Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, the excellent conductor, is arranging for 
a series of four, to be held in Chickering Hall under 
his direction, very shortly, thus supplying more of some- 
thing of which there has not been too much this winter— 
so far. Mr. Van derStucken, too, can always be looked for 
as providing new or unfamilar works to add to the inter- 
est of his series. And, by the by, in view of the details in 
several concert programs of the past few weeks it appears 
as if it would be well for our orchestral societies to have 
some understanding about the works they propose per- 
forming, to avoid immediately repeating them here or 
there so considerably—unless design enters into the coinci- 
dences. The Symphony Society gives a work and lo, the 
Philharmonic announces it in its next list!—or the Philhar- 
monic plays a composition and, behold, the Symphony has 
it ready for us a fortnight later! Inthe case of valuable 
and distinctly new compositions this unanimity is occa- 
sionally not to be objected to; but otherw.se it is to be 
deprecated for many reasons. 





THE trial of the suit for libel brought by Mr. Parnell 
against the Times was to have begun to-day, but when the 
case was called counsel announced that the suit bad been 
compromised, the Times paying Mr. Parnell £5,000 dam- 
ages. The action brought against the Times by Mr. Par- 
nell’s private secretary was withdrawn. The Times will 





send for ner. 





never could be more fetchingly realized, at least by a bary- ‘ 


Urws of the Week. 


THE proceedings in the House of Representatives monopo- 
lized the interest of the country last week. On Wednes- 

day the Chairman of the Committeeon Elections called up 

the contested election case of Jackson against Smith. Mr. 

Crisp, of Georgia, raised the question of consigeration, and 

there was a call of the House resulting in a vote of 161 to 

8. As the House now consists of 329 members, under the 

Constitution 165 members are required for a quorum. 

When the vote was announced the point of no quorum was 
made. But while the roll was being called the Speaker 
had made a list of those present who had refused to answer 
to their names; and he ruled that these, together with 
those who had voted, made a quorum. There was at once 
a reat uproar. The Democrats, who had all abstained from 

voting, save three, denounced the ruling as revolutionary, 

usurpatory apdtyraunical. Anappeal was taken from the 
Chair, bat the Speaker ruled that it was sustained Tne ex- 

citement aod the debate continued during the whole week; 
but the Speaker, with his Republican colleagues support- 
ing him to a man, remained master of the situation. On 
Saturday the contested election case was taken up, apd it 
was agreed that three hours should be alloted to each side 
on Monday. Mr. Leblbach, Coairman of the Committee 
on Civil Service Reform, reported a resolu’ion authorizing 
the Committee to ivvestigate recent charges that had veea 
made against the Civil Service Commission. The resolution 
was adopted. [nthe Seoate tnere wasa warm debate be- 
tween Senator George, of Mississippi, and Senator Spoouer, 
of Wisconsin, over a resolutiou to inquire into tne iucideut 
at Aberdeen, Mississippi, where a youug German was set 
upon and severely beaten for accidently slipping a cable 
sastaining ao effigy ef Secretary Proctor. Senatur Cockerel 
has introduced a billinto the Senate authorizing the Sec- 
r- tary of the Treasury to purchase no less than $5,000,000 
of silver bullion monthly, and to coia the same as tast as 
purchased into sillver doliars. There is elso a bill pending 
in the Senate on the free coinage of silver. Senator Mit- 
cheil spoke at leagth in support of it. 





.---The country was shocked »y the triple tragedy in the 
family of Secretary Tracy, at Washington, on last Monoay 
morning. His beautiful house caught fire on the first story 
and was soon 1n flames. Tne servants were unable to sum- 
mon the family io their chambers; but a cry from the ser- 
vants in the alley bick of the house awak+ ned Mrs. Tracy. 
She dropped from the window to the stones of the ailey 
below and was fataliy injured, living but a few minutes. 
The firemen on coming to the scene found General Tracy 
unconscious on the floor and with difficulty dragged him to 
a place of safety. The daughter, Miss Tracy, who had run 
to call her parents, had fallen and was burned to death, 
A servant also perished in the flames. Secretary Tracy’s 
daughter, Mrs. Wilmerding, with her little daughter, 
dropped from « second-story window, and were both seri- 
ously injured. Secretary Tracy was restored to conscious- 
ness, and. it is thought he will 1ecover. The later, ac- 
counts shows that Mrs. Tracy died in the effort to 
save her husband. He was found on the floor uncon- 
scious. His wife had tried to drag him from the room, 
and was found with him. The fireman took him out, and, 
returning to save Mrs. Tracy, she had fallen from the win- 
dow, out of which she was leaning for air. A blood vessel 
had been ruptured, probably in her effort to save her hus- 
band. 


.... The Sixth National Bank, of this city, was closed last 
week by the United States Bank Examiner and thrown out 
of the Clearing-house; the Equitable Bank is in the hands 
of a State bank examiner and its checks have gone to pro- 
test; and the Lenox Hill Bank has suspended. All these 
institutions lately came under the control of a clique of 
which one P. J. Claassen was the head. Claassen, who was 
illegally elected president of the Sixth National, and 
George H. Pell, a broker, and others, were arrested and 
lodged in jail. Depositors will lose no money probably, 
but stockholders will. 


....The Supreme Court of Montana handed down last 
week its decision in the case of Thompson vs. Auditor Kin- 
ney, involving the question of the validity of State Can- 
vassing Board certificates. Thompson claimed to be a 
member of the House of Representatives from Silverbow 
County. In order to test the question of his election he ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a mandamus to compel the 
State Auditor to pay him his salary. The Court has issued 
the writ, thus certifying to the legality of the election of 
the Republican members from Silverbow County. 


.... The Lower House of the Legislature of lowa was or- 
ganized last week, thus breaking the deadlock which has 
prevented organization for several weeks, by an agreement 
between Republicans and Democrats by which the former 
agreed to allow a Democrat to become temporary Speaker. 
Votes have been taken nearl¥ every day since for perma- 
nent Speaker, resulting always in a tie. 


.... The New York Fair B'11 has not yet passed the Legisla 
ture at Albany. The Senate insists on adding a number- 
of names to the list of incorporators, but the Assembly 
refuses toconcur. Tae object to be gained by adding cer- 
tain names, it is asserted, is to prevent Tammany from 
getting control of the spending of the $10,000,000, which 
the bili authorizes to be expended. 

....-The Ohio State Senate has decided in favor of the 
claims of the Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Govern- 


or, Marquis, as ag»inst Lampson, who assumed the duties 
of the office when Governor Campbell was inaugurated. 


....The amount of the embezzlement of G H Lounsbery, 
cashier of tue New York Post-office. reaches $47,000, which 


Mr. Lounsbery’s bondsmen will make good. The Post- 
master has appointed his son as cashier. 


...-President Harrison has appointed ex-Senator Bruce, 





pay him £200 and costs. 


en to be Recorder of Deeds for the District of Colum- 
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A WORD FOR PEACE. 


THE acknowledgment which President Storrs makes in 
our columns this week of the cordial response of the 
Corporate Members to his recent masterly and conclusive 
letter, is a happy one. The response has evidently been 
entirely to his liking, even exceeding his most hopeful 
anticipation; and he writes as one assured that the fu- 
ture of the American Board is on an open and favoring 
sea. We believe he has all-sufficient grounds for this 
assurance. 

The warm approval with which the Corporate Mem- 
bers and the general constituency of the Board have 
received his statement of administrative principles for 
application in the present and in possible future emer- 
gencies, proves not only that both wings are substan- 
tially at one concerning the proper line of procedure, 
but that their temper is in that frame which makes 
strongly for peace. They not only see the path marked 
out for them to pursue, but they are disposed to walk 
together in it. We believe that this temper is such that 
it would visit with swift and sharp rebuke any attempt 
to interrupt the peaceful progress toward a happy and 
final settlement of the recent troubles of the Board. 

There is more than one way of hindering the approach 
of peace. It may be done, for example, by making up 
cases to constrain the Prudential Committee to unfavora- 
ble action It may be done by sedulously cultivating 
suspicion as to the motives and purposes and judicial fair 
ness of the Prudential Committee. This Committee has 
many onerous and exacting duties to perform. It is 
sensitive to criticisms, particularly harsh and unjust 
criticisms, which may render it more difficult to reach 
calm and just conclusions, The vote of trust which has 
been informally but heartily passed concerning the 
President would be just as opportune and useful if re- 
peated for the Prudential Committee. And we deprecate 
any attempt to make it appear that the President and 
the Prudential Committee are antagonistic. We ven- 
ture to say, without fear of denial, that none of the Cor- 
porate Members accept more heartily the basis of ad- 
ministration proposed by the President than those who 
constitute the Pradential Committee and the office force 
of the Board. They are just as worthy of confidence as 
the President himself; and it is only fair that they 
should have it. 

It is also eminently proper that when the Prudential 














Committee is dealing with the case of an applicant it 
should be allowed to complete its action upon it before 
it is publicly arraigned. Simple justice to the Committee 
demands this much. Less than this is likely to embar- 
rass the case in hand and lead to renewed controversy. 
Trust in the Committee and the officers of the Board, 
with generous forbearance while the case is under con- 
sideration,carefully refraining from either coaching the 
candidate or goading the Committee, will, we are confi- 
dent, insure satisfactory results, 

One word more, President Storrs gives ample assur- 
ance to the sincere and earnest evangelical applicant 
that he will be warmly welcomed and honorably dealt 
with. He has defined so clearly that there can be no 
excuse for misunderstanding the kind, of candidates 
wanted. Those who do not answer to that description 
ought not in self-respect, if uot out of respect for the 
Board, to apply. If they do apply they will be turned 
away, aud they and their instigators, if there be such, 
will be set down as troublers of Israel, and the whole 
body of the Beard will unite to support the Prudential 
Committee in shutting the doors against them. 


- 
as 


SPEAKER REED’S RULING. 


THERE was a very turbulent scene in the House of 
Representatives last week. Speaker Reed was de- 
nounced openly as the ‘‘ meanest tyrant that ever pre- 
sided over a legislative body,” and » certain ruling he 
had made as “ usurpatory, revolutionary and corrupt.” 








| These and many other epithets were flung at the 


Speaker’s chair, amidst such excitement, noise and 
confusion that at times it was impossible for any one to 
be heard. Tne partisan press took up the cause of the 
opposition, hurled the hottest words in their vocab- 
ulary at the party represented by the Speaker, and pre- 
dicted the disruption of the House, the destruction of 
the Republican Party and other equally terrible disas- 
ters. 

The cause of all this uproar was a ruling that members 
present are to be counted in determining the fact of a 
quorum, whether they vote or refuse to vote. The rul- 
ing was undoubtedly contrary to precedent; but it was 
just as certainly not contrary to common sense. 
Speaker Reed could quote no decision in his line of 
predecessors in support of his decision; but that does 
not prove that the time has not come to establish a prec- 
edent in the interest of a reasonable, orderly and busi- 


“ness-like procedure. 


The House is at present acting without a code of 
rules, siraply in accordance with general parliamentary 
law. The Committee on Rules has not yet reported. 
It wad expected to report the present week. Meanwhile 
other Committees have been at work, and the House has 
been transacting business in a regular way, On 
Wednesday of last week the Committee on Elections, 
having finished a hearing in the contested case of Jack- 
sun and Smith, of West Virginia, and presented its re- 
port, a resolution was offered in favor of seating Smith, 
the Republican contestant. The Democrats had previ- 
ously decided that they would oppose the bringing up 
of any election contests until a code of rules had been 
adopted. It is necessary, of course, to have rules; but 
not more necessary, it would seem, than to know who 
are entitled to seats in the House. The last House re- 
fused to decide one of its contested cases until near the 
close of the session. That was a manifest injustice, 
which only partisan ends could have made possible; and 
we are glad to see a disposition in the present House to 
settle all such cases as soon as possible. 

The Democrats having determined to prevent the tak- 
ing of a vote on the West Virginia case raised the point 
that the vote to take up the case showed that a quorum 
was not present. All but two of the Democrats had re- 
fused to answer when the rolled was called, the result 
showing 161—al] Republicans—to 2, both Democrats. As 
there are now 329 members of the House 165 is the con- 
stitutional quorum. Those voting, therefore, did not 
make a quorum, The Speaker had made a tally of those 
present who did not answer, and ruled that a quorum 
was present, and submitted his ruling on appeal to the 
House, which voted, under a similar ruling to sus- 
tain it. 

The question presented is a very simple one. It is 
this: Shall the majority of a legislative body be allowed 
to proceed with the business of legislation, or must they 
beat the mercy of the minority? It has been custom- 
ary to take the answers to a roll-call as conclusive 
evidence as to the presence of a quorum, and by a legal 
fiction it has been assumed that those refusing to re- 
spond to the roll-call were not present. For the mainte- 
nance of this legal fiction the Democrats fought last 
week a hot and furious fight; but we are glad to say it 
was a losing fight. The extraordinary courage and cool- 
ness of Speaker Reed brought the House safely through 
the crisis and established a precedent that future Speak- 
ers will gladly follow. He may be stigmatized as a 
tyrant by bitter partisans, but the country will stand 
by him. The people have been very impatient with the 
delay of important business in Congress by obstruction- 
ist methods, Mr. McKinley frankly confessed that he 
had indulged in such methods as one of the minority, 
but he had never done so without a sense of sbame; and 
he and Mr. Butterworth showed the utter absurdity of 





contending that members who were pr ceent could not be 
counted in making a quorum unless they chose not to 
answer the roll-call, ‘‘The idea,” exclaimed Mr. But- 
terworth, ‘‘ of members not participating when they are 
sitting in their chairs and drawing ten or twelve dollars 
a day ” 

Itis true that the Constitution does not compel mem- 
bers to vote; but it doeg provide for compelling their at- 
tendance to make a quorum; and it is certainly the hight 
of absurdity to follow a precedent which avers that ab- 
sent members, brought into the House by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, are not present if they choose not to vote when 
the roll is called. 

Every parliamentary body has to meet this ques- 
tion of obstruction. Speaker Reed and his Republi- 
can colleagues purpose to meet it ina straightforward 
and effective way; and the common sense of the 
country will applaud them. We have had enough of 
child’s play; let us have something more manly and 
creditable to our chiet legislative body. 


” 
> 


DR. DOLLINGER’S CONSISTENCY. 


THE career of the late Dr. Doilinger was one or the 
most unique in the nineteenth century. At first glance 
it would almost seem that it lacked consistency and har- 
mony, and that the Dollinger of the second half of the 
century stands out in bold contrast and even contradic- 
tion to the Doilinger of the first half. 

In his public and literary life two distinctly marked 
periods must be distinguished, the turning-point being 
in the last half of the tifth decade of the century. Be- 
fore that time Déllinger was a Catholic of Catholics, and 
he was well on the way of being recognized as the most 
finished and. powerful scholar of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He then attempted, with great learning and 
research, to do in the department of history what his 
friend, the gifted Mohler, tried to do from the standpoint 
of dogmatical and philosophical thought—namely, un- 
dermine the pillars of Protestantism. His works on 
Luther and the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
are the strongest attacks ever made upon Protestant 
principles by a scholar of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They are Herculean efforts compared with the transpar- 
ent Jesuitic historical methods of Janssen and his school 
in our day. In the last half of his career Dollinger be- 
came the representative and most famous exponent of 
anti-Ultramontanism from the same standpoint from 
which he had in earlier years so strenuously defended 
the Church of Rome. And yet there was a perfect con- 
sistency and harmony in his ideas, ideals and views. 

In a sketch of the veteran historian, published a few 
years ago in a leading German literary journal, Nord 
und Sid, his friend and colaborer, Professor Friedrich’s, 
furnishes the key to the seeming enigma of Dollinger’s 
life-work. He says that Dolliinger was “‘the victim of . 
consistency and of his absolute adherence to the funda- 
mental principle of the Catholic faith—namely, that 
that is to be believed which is held semper, ubique, ab 
omnibus.” It was not Dollinger who changed, but it 
was the Church which had changed. His deep historic 
studies and a comparison of the spirit and methods of 
the Roman See of to-day, particularly as exhibited in 
the Italian war, with the historical antecedents of the 
Church, led him to the conviction that the latter had 
become unfaithful to these antecedents, and, under the 
spiritual guidance of Jesuitism, was constantly depart- 
ing more and more from the primitive landmarks, His 
opposition was then based upon historic research alone, 
and throughout his remarkable literary career his con- 
stant efforts were to show the fact and manner and de- 
gree of this departure on the part of the official thought 
and the life of the Church, 

It is from this point of view that we can understand 
the full bearing and purpose of his latest literary pro- 
duction, his massive two volumes on the ‘‘ Morals of the 
Jesuits.” Dollinger’s life was a thoroughly consistent 
career, and there are but few men who have been so 
thoroughly devoted to one, and only one, great aim and 
object in hfe ashe was, and that aim was to weigh in the 
balance of history the claims of the Church. 


- 
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PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO died on Tuesday of last 
week at Elk Falls, Kan., in her 87th year. We tell her 
story not for its own sake, but for the sake of the lesson 
of patience it teaches us in our judgment of the South. 

In 1838 Prudence Crandall, who was teaching a pri- 

_vate school in Canterbury, Conn., gave notice that she 
would receive as pupils young misses of color. The 
town was instantly stirred up against her. In the judg- 
ment of the majority of the cultured people of that town 
she had no right to open her pr‘.vate dwelling for the 
instruction of respectable colored girls; it was an outra- 
geous business and must be stopped. After several con- 
sultations with an able resident lawyer, Chauncey F. 
Cleveland, afterward Governor of the State, it was de- 
cided to take no action against her if she would give up 
teaching Negroes to read, write, cipher and study the 
Bible. They told her that she must. go somewhere else 
if she wanted to engage in such business. Miss Crandoll 
decided that she had a right to do good, that her house 
was her castle and she would use it as she pleased. Then 
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followed the invention of the only original boycotting 
process of meeting a great difficulty. The boycotters 
went to the village grocer and commanded him no 
longer to sell his molasses, ginger or saleratus to Miss 
Crandall. They told the butcher not to sell her meat, 
and the poor man who worked in the garden not to 
handle her spade. They scared the Doctor and made 
him believe that if he sold his calomel and jalap to 
Miss Crandall he would have no use for-his medi- 
cines elsewhere. Even the good old minister of the 
town trembled with agitation. He had a valuable 
salary of $4v0, and if he took sides with Miss Crandall 
and her Negroes he would very likely have to go for his 
bread and butter to anuther parish. Not satisfied with 
this, the boycotters entered her dwelling, destroyed her 
furniture and wrecked the whole premises; not even a 
Webster’s spelling-book ora Daboll’s arithmetic was left 
to tell the tale that it had been a school-house, And 
this was not enough. They went to the Legislature and 
had a law passed by the great State of Connecticut that 
nobody in the State should teach non-resident Negroes. 
She wrote in her extremity to Mr. Arthur Tappan, of 
New York, who had ‘previously given her substantial 
evidence of his appreciation in her work. He sent her 
money and words of sympathy, and promised to con- 
tinue to help her as long as she needed it. But the poor 
woman had nota friend left in the town and was really 
in danger of starvation, if not of her life. Her pupils 
were compelled to leave her, and at length she was 
forced to do as she was bid and “‘clear out of Canter- 
bury.” We have occasion to know the facts, for the edi- 
tor of THE INDEPENDENT, at that time on the younger 
side of twenty, was living in a neighboring town, and 
the discussion of the matter and his mother’s warm 
sympathy in the wrongs of the poor woman, made an 
abolitionist of him. 

Prudence Crandall married a Baptist minister, and 
finally moved to Kansas. A widow past her eightieth 
birthday, and in poverty, the State of Cennecticut, a 
few years ago, gave her a small pension which made 
the last years of her life comfortable. It was a tardy 
recompense for a great wrong. 

Now this happened in New England, in Connecticut, 
but a little over fifty years ago. It ‘is difficult to find 
any persecution coming short of actual massacre worse 
than this, that has happened in the South siuce the War 
of the Rebellion. It was not a mere local disturbance; 
the State of Connecticut was involved, and pronounced 
its cruel judgment. We get discouraged sometimes; 
we use harsh words, as we have a right to use them, in 
reference to outrages in the South. But the Joiner case 
in North Carolina is not as bad as the Crandall case in 
Connecticut. Fifty years hence the Carolinas will won- 
der that the Joiners could have been persecuted for 
teaching Negroes, or thatthe Barnwell County massacre 
could have taken place. We will intermit no word of 
rebuke and condémnation; but that rebuke and that 
condemnation must be in a humble spirit, remembering 
that we in the North have been no better, and have 
only been somewhat more favored by Providence in the 
earlier light which has dawned upon our eyes, 


-——_-—-— 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
STORRS. 








BROOKLYN, Jan. 30th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPEDENT: 

THE extemporized and informal Annual Meeting of 
the American Board for which you opened your hospit- 
able columns, and which I understand is to close next 
week, must be accepted, I think, as a distinguished suc- 
cess. For myself, certainly, it has been one of the pleas- 
antest of the meetings at which I have assisted; the 
platform large and not over-crowded, the audience im- 
mense, and every member having ample opportunity to 
speak his thought, briefly but freely, with sufficient pre- 
meditation, without excitement, without interruption, 
and ip no danger of the check of a call toorder. You 
have had not a few happy inspirations in the course of 
your editorial career, and I am inclined tothink that this 
has been one of them. Before the meeting closes, may 
I have space for another letter, answering somewhat to 
that Farewell address of the President which commonly 
concludes the more formal and pre-arranged Annual 
Meeting ? 

Itis superfluous for me to say that I have been pro- 
foundly impressed, as well as deeply and tenderly 
gratified, by the multitudinous responses to my Letter 
of the 3d instant, coming from so many quarters, and 
from men whom I highly honor. This is true not only of 
those which you have published, but of scores of others 
which have come to me personally, supplementing 
yours, and reinforeing them with similar suggestions. 
I shrink, with keen sensibility, from the exaggerated es- 
timate which some in their kindness have been moved 
to put on my personal fitness for the office which I hold, 
being humbled by it as I never have been by angry as- 
sault, or by any sharpness of searching criticism. But 
I willdo whatever I may todeserve and repay such undue 
kindness, while we may unitedly rejoice that an open 
way seems distinctly to lie before us, between the threat- 
ening fronts « f rock and whirlpool, neither of which can 
it be needful for our good ship to touch. It appeared to 


mesomewhat vaguely, even at Springfield, that there was 
such a way; and except for that encouraging impres- 
sion, the power of the Board would have failed to put 
‘me into itschair. I am certain of it now, and fully be- 
lieve that we shall find ourselves hereafter in a substan- 
tially unobstructed passage, to be ere long in the open 
sea—I trust with all our sails strained and swelling be- 
fore the wind of the Spirit. 

It is almost equally gratifying that the lines of har- 
monious co-operation which appear thus to open before 
us involve nothing of the nature of an unworthy 
‘‘compromise,” on either side; nothing which any of 
us can have occasion to look back upon without satis- 
faction. They represent to my thought simply a nat- 
ural combination of approved maxims of administra- 
tion, which‘are separable indeed, but in no degree ar- 
tagonistic, and neither of which will suffer—each of 
which am confident will gain—by being joined with 
the other. 

Oath>one hand it is distinctly to be recognized as 
practically established that till the Board as a body 
changes its convictions, and changes its officers, no one 
i3 to be sent as a missionary under its commission who 
affirmatively holds the theory that opportunity for re- 
pentance unto eternal life is reserved beyond the grave 
for those who have here not heard the Gospel. The 
view of the large majority of the Board evidently is 
that no authority for such a theory is given in the 
Scripture; that it is inferentially excluded by the su- 
preme urgency of the Master for immediate missionary 
work; that Paul’s whole career would have been differ- 
ent if he had expected anything of the sort; and th at it 
cannot without violence be construed into harmony 
with the heroic ministry of those who with and after 
the Apostles carried the Gospel as rapidly as possible 
to cities and into forests, at the sacrifice of all things, 
inthe face of whatever desperate resistance, with sharp- 
ened swords on either side, and with flames in front. 
Itis distinctly felt that this expectation of future oppor- 
tunities, in expanses of experience from which the 
temptations of the world are excluded, will loosen the 
sense of urgent obligation in the minds of those who 
must sustain the missionary movement, while tending 
directly to diminish the zeal and chill the fervor of 
those who have the work to perform. 

The earlier doctrine is still controlling with the over- 
whelming majority of the Board: that men are under 
present condemnation for voluntary and habitual sin; 
that God speaks to them already, through the forces and 
forms of Nature, in conscience, in providence, by the 
touch of his Spirit, in each pulse of the heart, in all high 
aspiration; that if repentance appears in any, with a 
true searching of the heart after God, the atonement of 
Christ is the ample ground for their justification: that 
the office of the missionary is to carry to them a larger 
light on highest themes, with more impressive. urgencies 
to repentance; and that those who are not reached by 
the Gospel will be judged of God according to the meas- 
ure of the light they have had, in the exercise of an 
infinite wisdom and love against which no complaint 
will be uttered by angels or men. It is possible, of 
course, that this view may at some time be changed; but 
it is the view which at present prevails. The more re- 
cent hypothesis has made no practical progress against 
it. Itis not, therefore, the wish of the majority of the 
Board, as it is not felt to be their business, to send men 
to the unevangelized peoples, in the name of the church- 
es and at their charges, who believe that if they do not 
go redemptive agencies will act on those peoples in un- 
limited futures succeeding the grave. So much as this 
must be accepted as fully decided, till the judgment of 
the Board shall have undergone a complete revolution. 

But, on the other hand, it is also practically estab- 
lished, as in my judgment it ought to be, that one whose 
mind has not reached this disabling conclusion, and is 
not set definitely toward it, tho he is not confirmed in 
the opposite conviction, and continues perplexed with 
doubt on the subject, may be sent as a missionary, if he 
be otherwise clearly evangelical in doctrine and spirit, 
and be fitted in power, in character, possibly even in 
some measure of experience, for missionary work. 
Altho his opinions on the questioa before us are unde- 
cided, if he hold firmly to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, and to what they declare of sin, atonement, re- 
generation, the way of life, and the issues of judgment, 
while realy to leave that on which his mind continues 
in doubt in the hands of God, without pre-determining 
convictions of his own, the Committee may send him, 
without indorsement of his doubt, but with the invoca- 
tion of God’s blessing upon him, in the confident expecta- 
tion that missionary service, with study of the Scrip- 
tures, and with prayer for the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit, will dissipate his doubt, and will bring his mind 
into perfect accord with that of evangelical communions 
at large. ; 

This, as I said, is not a compromise, but a natural 
combination of administrative maxims, which are dif- 
ferent not discordant, which coalesce without clashing. 
So the royal purple is a combination, in which the red 
and the blue blend together, to make a color nobler than 
either. Soevery powerful stream is a combination, of 
mingling currents, each adding its increment to the 
depth and volume of the ultimate moving waters. So 





even the atmosphere of the temperate zone isa com- 


bination, in which commingling breaths from the north 
and the south are not mutually expulsive, but are 
healthfully interblended to make life more vigorous. I 
am constitutionally averse to compromises, where any 
sacrifice of principle is involved, feeling about them 
much as the young woman did in one of Dickens’s 
stories about a certain Mrs, Pipchin—if that was the 
name—to meet whom she declared ‘turned all her 
blood into pins and needles with their points all ways.” 
But I am most heartily in favor of legitimate combina- 
tion in practical methods, wherever there is room for 
such, believing that through it security and vigor may 
both be advanced. Sol rejoice in the general scheme 
of administrative practice to which the Board appears 
as a body to have been distinctly and finally brought. 
I believe it will be permanent, I believe it will bear us 
toward ever-increasing harmony and power. Some out- 
side writer hasspoken of it, I learn, as a ‘‘ temporizing” 
policy. It is about as temporizing as is the undisturbed 
course of the Hudson River, into which the Mohawk 
has been absorbed. 

But now, this general policy being fixed, the applica- 

tion of it to individual cases has got, of course, to be 
patiently considered, by those to whom the trust is com- 
mitted; and may I not ask all, of whatever special 
shade of opinion, confidently to expect that this will be 
done in a fairly considerate and equitable way, with 
candor and kindness, and with no conscious prejudice 
on the part of the Committee, from party predilections 
or from personal bias? The majority of the Committee, 
of course, determines its action; and by the rule a ma- 
jority of two-thirds is necessary to the making of a 
vaiid appointment. I hope, certainly, in difficult cases 
to find myself in agreement with my colleagues, or to 
be able to bring their minds into harmony with my 
own. If this should ever prove impossible I expect to 
yield as gracefully as may be to their governing judg- 
ment, as I shall expect a minority of them to yield on 
their part if conclusions should be reached in which 
they cannot personally concur. We are none of us in- 
fallible ; and we all have sometimes to balance proba- 
bilities, and to walk in hope without full assurance. 
But we all, Iam sure, have but one end in view—the 
more vigorous prosecution of the missionary work, as 
that is committed to our hands. It is no part of our 
business to approve or to oppose any seminary, to 
commend or to criticise any teacher or any text-book. 
Our one errand is to get the best missionaries we can, as 
fast as we can, aud by all proper means to make sure of 
the funds with which to sustain them. The respective 
Boards of Trust must look out for their seminaries. We 
have no more to do with them than with the proposed 
cathedral in New York. IfI felt that any action of mine 
were properly to be treated as either an indorsement 
or an impeachment of Andover, or of Bangor, of New 
Haven, or of Chicago, I would never enter the Commit- 
tee-room again. The only proper question before us, in 
regard to any candidate for appointment, must be the 
simple one: Will he, within the controlling limits al- 
lowed by the Board, make, in our judgment, a useful 
missionary, faithful, patient, fearless of hardship, de- 
voted to his work, preaching the Gospel and nothing 
else, of power to exert an influence upon men, and 
intent on an immediate success in winning souls from 
darkness and peril to that divine Lord who by death 
and resurrection has opened before them the gates of 
light ? 

Of course it is possible that in such judgment of can- 
didates questions may appear on which the Committee 
will be divided, as councils sometimes are, associations, 
church committees; and such divisions may arise from 
different estimates of the amount and moral energy of 
a confessed doubt on thesubject of future probation. A 
doubt is not as definite as a doctrine, as the outline of a 
cloud is less sharp than of a house, tho it yields more 
readily to an increase of light. I[t is possible, there- 
fore, that we may not always measure it alike, tho I 
hope that in the main we shall see eye to eye. But for 
myself it is due to the truth frankly to say that I have 
such confidence in my deliberate and established con- 
victions as hopefully to expect that an earnest mind,. 
working for Christ, will come tothe same, unless dis- 
tinctly pre-committed against them; and that in what- 
ever theological inquiry may fall to my lot, my primary 
search always will be for the positive spiritual elements 
in one’s faith, rather than for the exact and comprehen- 
sive theoretical statements which may be learned in the 
text-books. 

Ido not consciously underrate these. lam fully alive 
to the discriminating and educating power of the *‘ form 
of sound words,” and wish with all my heart that such 
were universal among our churches, and were more 
carefully studied than they are. But [ do not forget that 
the two men of absolutely superlative orthodoxy, so far 
as verbal statements were concerned, of whose instal- 
lations Ihave had any knowledge in forty years were, 
one of them the pastor for a time of a church in Boston, 
the reported thoroughness of whose vehement Calvinism 
made the sermons of Dr. Griffin look rationalistic, and 
the other a gentleman in this city, at whose imstallation 
I was not present, but whose orthodoxy was represented 
as 80 criticallyssevere that the Westminster Confession 
would have had to be revised a goud ways backward to 





meet his approval. Each of these gentlemen has ceased 
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preaching, I believe. The last one certainly left the pul- 
pit for the stage several years since, and is still, I sup- 
pose, performing exploits on that extremely “liberal” 
platform. 

On the other hand, I was present and participating, 
years ago, at a council before which a thoroughly 
sound-hearted Christian young man presented himself 
for ecclesiastical welcome asa paster. He was somewhat 
eccentric in forms of statement; not without eccen- 
tricity in some forms of his thought. But I knew him, 
confided in him, honored him the more for his resolute 
frankness; and while some in the Council were slow to 
approve—while even my dear friend, Dr. Budington, I 
believe had his doubts, than whose spirit none more 
fearless and generous in the realm of speculation has 
ever met mine—the candidate wag approved and in- 
stalled. The result justified the best expectations. His 
ministry grew constantly more evangelical, in substance 
and in tone. To even a signal degree it was Christianly 
fruitful. It has not ceased to be so to this time, when 
he fills, with an orthodoxy unquestioned, and with 
brilliant eloquence, a prominent pulpit in a highly con- 
servative communion. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the young men in our 
seminaries whose desire may be toward the missionary 
field will not be afraid of harsh suspicion, or of technical 
narrowness, on the part of the Committee before whom 
their applications come. They must be sincerely and 
earnestly evangelical, in conviction and spirit, if we are 
to approve them. Our examination will very likely be 
more particular than that of an improvised local coun- 
cil. It certainly ought to be, since they are to be sent 
to distant lands, to encounter peculiar temptation and 
resistance, with few opportunities for conference with 
each other, and with ne surrounding evangelical sup- 
port. If they believe in the reach of redemption, with 
its gracious offers and opportunities, through the silent 
ages after death, it will be better that they should not 
apply. But if they come as fervent believers in the 
Gospel of life, and in Him who brought it, with the 
urgent desire to preach it to those whom they feel with 
Paul to be already condemned before God, in instant 
and immortal peril, they may know beforehand that 
they will be welcomed with affectionate interest; that 
any doubts or difficulties which they feel, on one point 
or another, will be tenderly considered; that they will not 
be treated as insidious enemies, but greeted as brothers; 
and that no antecedent or subsequent council can be 
more eager to approve their fitness for Christian service. 

Iam sure that in saying thisI speak in effect for the 
Committee. We want men of intelligent enthusiasm 
to send to the world; not catechisms on legs—it would 
be cheaper to print them—and not mere docile reporters 
of seminary lectures. We do not expect them to know 
everything at the start. We are not wholly sure that 
we did ourselves. But we want them to be soearnest in 
temper and so open-minded that it may reasonably be 
expected that any immediate speculative doubts will 
lose their zrip beneath the stress of actual service, and 
that with full energy of thought and of prayer they will 
bring the powers of the world to come to act on those 
whom they shall seek to guide to Christ. Then it mat- 
ters not where they come from. If we get such men as 
I havein mind, disciples of the truth which the Master 
spoke, and on fire to declare it to those by whom it is immi- 
nently needed, who are in spiritual peril withoutit, I for 
one should be perfectly content to have any institution 
from which they might come shout itself hoarse with 
cries of *‘ victory,” if so disposed. But I have no more 
fear of such a catastrophe, which to some appears a 
dreadful possibility, than I have that the budding trees 
of next spring will make turmoil in the air because of 
their generous promise of fruit. It seems to me an ap- 
prehension wholly unworthy of Christian men. 

If candidates of this class, whencesoever they may 
come, shall take up the work, they may know, too, be- 
forehand, that their influence will by no means he 
limaited to the unevangelized among whom they labor. 
but will come back freighted with beautiful blessing for 
all our churches, The American Board has been from 
the outset the most powerful teacher, the most effective 
supporter, of evangelical faith among these churches; 
not, primarily, because Dr. Anderson, Mr. Treat and 
others of like mind, have been at the head of it—emi- 
nent as they were and devoutly evangelical—but because 
the men and the women whom it has sent across the 
waters have been made more earnest believers by their 
work; have loved the Gospel better, and have understood 
it more thoroughly, the more they have preached it; 
they have prayed more fervently, and have come to 
quicker and closer union with the mind of the Master, as 
they have seen in wide exhibition what human nature 
without the Gospel tends to hevome, and have met the 
stubborn resistance of sin; they have appreciated as 
never before the riches of God's grace in the message 


and in the work of his Son, when the death- beds of those . 


lifted and purified through their instruction have been 
irradiated with gleams from above. When, then, they 
have returned to us, and have been welcomed in our pul- 
pits and homes, they have come in the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ. Their influence has 
been as that of the south wind blowing upon our gar- 
dens, that the spices thereof might flow forth. Every 
faithful missionary has had thus a double office—has 
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been an angel to the churches as well as for them; and 
to him, in lands however remote, we have been and 
shall be grateful debtors. . 
I must stop peremptorily, or this letter would rival 
the length of the other. Thanks to you for your im- 
provised and refreshing Annual Meeting! Thanks to all 
the brethren in the Board who have made response to 
my recent letter, either through your columns or in 
personally writing tome! Now for expanded and in- 
vigorated work! As to general policy I do not believe 
that further discussion will be needful. As to the treat- 
ment of individual cases, if discussion about them should 
arise, let us stamp out the thought that “‘ victory” is in- 
volved for any seminary or any party; let us put a fair 
confidence in those whom we have made responsible, 
and leave secular critics, who never gave a dime to 
the work of the Board, to do their own fighting. While 
we stedfastly adhere to the general plan of administra- 
tion which is now so established that it will not proba- 
bly be changed or be questioned, let the ever-widening 
fields before us inspire us all to new endeavors; that the 
advancing banners of our King may not leave us as lag- 
gards behind; that the enthusiasm of our supreme office 
-f testifying for Christ to all mankindemay be again, as 
it has been aforetime, a mighty inspiration, a heavenly 
impulse, in all our churches. And let us bear continu- 
ally in mind the magnificent motto which the wise king 
of old gave to his judges: ‘‘ Deal courageously, and the 
' Lord shail be with the good !” 
Ever faithfully yours, R. S. SToRRs. 

oo 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


103. FINALLY, it has been assumed that public senti- 
ment is so strongly against Prohibition that Probibition 
is not and cannot be a pr..cticable remedy. Prohibition 
is not of course a practicable remedy where the major- 
ity of a State has recently declared against it; but there 
is nothing whatever to justify the conclusion that the 
majority will always or indeed long be on thatside. On 
the contrary, the friends of Prohibition have every rea- 
son for being encouraged in the hope that their cause is 
gaining. The emphasis is not to be placed on the ma- 
jority against Prohibition in States like Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Oregon; but on the fact 
of so large a vote in States not the most advanced 
in sentiment for Prouhibition. A careful study of the 
subjoined table will give more reason for encouragement 
than for despair. Prohibition is not to be set aside per- 
manently for High License or any other device. It is 
bound ultimately to, win. 


THE VOTE FOR PROHIBITORY AMENDMENTS, 








For Against 
Prohibition. Prohibition. 

SIR walscclesaeiscceans gard 92,302 84,304 
SS So cesedae cocveckes 155,436 125,627 
a Six ane. hamadeecenmibekaees 528,189 240,975 
Ra rns iis an eagenas Gecemne 70,783 28,811 
Rhode Island, Spring. 1886... .. ... 15.100 9,230 
SING EEE oc soicds. deccecnbeccss 178,656 186,646 
WEEE, x habcchudehdues: Sheaeiad 19,978 27,958 
Temmeereed, 1B7 .... 0 .cccccescs cccece 117,504 145,247 
nn snsaendedcons ee 221 627 
West Virginia, 1888 .............. .. 41,668 76,555 
New Hampshire, 188¥................ 25,786 50,976 
Massachusetts, 1889.................. 86,469 133,085 
Pennsylvania, 1889.................-. 296,617 484,644 
Connecticut, 1880............. ceeseee 22,379 49,947 
North Dakota, 1880................... 18,552 17,393 
South Dakota, 1600. ........005.60.000 40,234 34,510 
INN, DENI cco ccuckscacsce cess 19,546 31,487 

Tinnibttreccecuns ovens satnueen 1,653,367 1,924,022 


Rhode Island voted again in 1889, reversing its vote in 
1886. As the totals stand, out of more than three and a 
half millions of votes on State Prohibition since 1880 in 
seventeen States, there is a majority against Prohibition 
of only 270,655. That is not particularly disheartening; 
nor is the fact that 1,658,367 voters declared for absolute 
Prohibition, 





Editorial Uotes. 


No more tragic story can be imagined than the awful 
report that comes to us of the burning of the house of Gen. 
B. F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, and the death of Mrs. 
Tracy and Miss Tracy, the one burned to death, the other 
falling from the window after heroically trying to 
save her husband, and being almost immediately killed. 
As we write we have the news that General Tracy 
himself was rescued unconscious; and that his daughter, 
Mrs. Wilmerding, and her young daughter, escaped by 
jumping from the second story, both considerably bruised. 
The tearful sympathies, not of personal friends only in 
Brooklyn and New York, but of the whole country will go 
out to Secretary Tracy and the surviving members of his 
family in their terrible bereavement. Equal sympathy do 
we express for Secretary and Mrs. Blaine in their repeated 
sorrow, having now lost a beloved daughter so soon after 
the death of their able and honored son. Surely a sad fate 
has obscured the joy of these two honored and hitherto 
fortunate households. The whole country mourns with 
them; and much anxiety will be felt for the condition of 
Secretary Tracy, of whose speedy recovery from the shock 








and the injury we cannot be certain. 
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CHRIST, as we are told in the Bible, ‘‘ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many”; and we are further told in the 
same Bible that “‘ untothem that look for him shall he ap- 
pear the second time without sin unto salvation.” (Heb. 
ix, 28.) He offered himself when, having come into this 
world to die for sinners, and by that death t provide ‘or 
their salvation, he gave up his body to the terrible inflic- 
tion of the cross. He then ‘‘ humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’”’ (Philip. 
ii, 8.) That death was not a martyr’s death, bleeding on 
the altar of an unsuccessful cause, and was to him no mat- 
ter of compulsion. He died when and where and as he 
did, because he chose ti.us to die, having power to lay down 
his own life, and equal power to take it again. (John x, 18.) 
It wasa sacrificial death in his own intention, and in the 
plan of God, and is so described in thewords used by him 
when appointing the Lord’s Supper as a permanent me- 
morial of that death. Thissame Christ, who “ was once of- 
ferred to bear the sins of many,”’ and who rose from the 
dead and ascended into Heaven, and there ‘‘ sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high,’’ will appear in this 
world a ‘‘ second time,” not to repeat the sin-offering by 
again dying, but to raise the dead, to judge mankind, andto 
receive all his people unto himself and bless them forever. 
To those that “‘ look for him” and are ready to meet him 
in his glory, he will ‘appear the second time without 
sin,’”’ or without a sin-offering, ‘“ unto salvation.’’ He will 
come as the Saviour of the saints then living, and as the 
Saviour of ‘‘ the dead in Christ.” The latter will be raised 
from the dead, and the former will “‘ be changed ina mo 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye’’; and both classes—the 
risen dead and the living changed—will be caught up to- 
gether in the clouds, ‘“‘ to meet the Lordin the air,” and 
both will “‘ever be with the Lord.” (I Thess. iv, 17.) There 
is to be a Second Advent of Jesus Christ to this world, and 
in its manner and its purposes wholly unlike the first ad- 
vent when he came as the Babe of Bethlehem. We do not 
know when this event will occur; but that it will occur, 
and that when it does occur the word will know it, is as 
certain as the truth of the Bible. He taught the doctrine 
himself, andit was afterward fully taught by his Apostles. 
So far as human knowledge is concerned, it may occur at 
anytime. Men informed of the fact by the Bible, should 
at all times so live that they would be ready to meet their 
Lord at any time. The man whom his Second Advent 
would frighten and fill with consternation and despair 
may be sure that he is not living rightly. 








Dr. CUYLER has sent in his resignation. Wedo not need 
to tell what Dr. Cuyler it is, nor what church he is pastor 
of. Everybody knows. It is the Dr. Cuyler, long of the 
largest Presbyterian church in the country; the Dr. Cuyler 
famous in temperance work and in all reforms; the Dr. 
Cayler of many books and of three thousand articles in 
newspapers written under his name; the Dr. Cuyler who is 
our most popular correspondent. He has resigned not be- 
cause he is an old man, for he is a young man; but because 
he is afraid he may become old and then not know enough 
to resign. His church is larger than ever before. There is 
no dissension. Every one is satisfied with the minister. 
He was never more active and useful; but he says he is 
getting deaf, and he has been there thirty years, and he 
wants to leave before his powers fail and the church begins 
to weaken. We think the church can judge on that point. 
Such a man ought to remain as Senior Pastor and have an 
active Junior Pastor as his assistant. Our churches do not 
understand enough the importance of the collegiate pastor- 
ate. They put too much work on one man: Let Dr. Cuy- 
ler have an assistant as able as he is, if he can be found, 
and let Dr. Cuyler remain Senior Pastor as long as he lives. 


THE Catholic Review says: 

* One of the curious facts about the ordinary Catholic, whether 
cultivated or not, is his inability to pray. He may be able to read 
the Prayer-book through, to follow the Mass with sincere devo- 
tion, to take an intellectual pleasure in reading ‘The Imitation 
of Christ”; but the idea of making prayer the expression of his 
feelings and his convictions, the means of union with God, seems 
foreign te nine persons out of ten. This is not characteristic of the 
ignorant alone, or of the uneducated. It is just as marked in the 
scientist and the litterateur. . .°. To pray for the sick and the 
dead is a common Catholic practice, but to pray for the tempted 
brethren throughout the world, for those without the light of 
faith, for.those leading lives of sin, for the poor and the outcasts, 
are customs that do not seem to find favor with the present gene- 
ration. The cause, of course, lies in the training of the young. 
If they are taught simply to say prayers by rote, they will never 
say anything else. Even in our academies and colleges the teach- 
ing how to pray in its best sense is very rare.” 

And yet we hear great boasts of the superior religious 
training in Catholic schools. This criticism does not apply 
te Protestants. Our young people learn at their mother’s 
knee or in their Sanday-schools or in their Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, not simply to say prayers, but to offer their 
own individual petitions in their own language. Our 
cburches are full of members, old and young, that do it. 
Family worship is based on it. Protestant religious edu- 
cation does not seem to be so much inferior to Catholic. 


THERE is in the United States just one Congregational 
paper that has earnestly and consistently opposed the union 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in Japan; 
and thatis The Pacific Ina late issue it graciously de- 
scribes those who favor the union as “‘ unspeakable inver- 
tebrates, of the fossiliferous era of the ‘ plan of union,’ who 
have survived their age and have drifted into a hole,’ 
whose ‘‘moan is as pitiful as it is weak and powerless.” 
That is polite. But we quote with admiration its pane- 
gyric: 

“ Congregationalism, as such, has the happiness of being inca- 
pable of becoming either high or low. It is the one ideal, rising 
bright in the horizon of all clear vision, of the sole polity that 
can solve the difficulties and the differences of governing—both 
in Church and State. Itcan bide its time. The long days ef God 
areitsown. Calling it names cannot harmit. Pushing it into 
unnatural combinations will not destroy it. From all tempora- 
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ry absorptions it will come forth reformed. The American 
Board will have to conform to it. Its very Presbyterian contrib- 
utors are but a lingering few, who love Congregationalism more 
and Presbyterianism less. And the ‘ Board’ will have to preteet 
the Congregationalism of the churches formed under its auspices 
and not sacrifice it, unless the * Board ’ wishes to disappoint the 
hopes of nine-tenths ofits best supporters.” 


Very good; but under that Congregational polity just how, 
please, can the Board control the internal management of 
its mission churchesin Japan? Are they not self-govern- 
ing ? 





PRESIDENT HARRISON gave utterance to a happy thought 
when, in his message to Congress, he said: 

“Oar people have already worthily observed the Centennial 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the battle of Yorktown, 
and the adoption of the Constitution, and will shortly celebrate 
in New York the institution of the second great department of 
our constitutional scheme of government. When the Centen- 
nial of the institution of the Judicial Department by the organ- 
ization of the Supreme Court shall have been suitably observed, 
as I trust it will be, our nation will have fully entered its sec- 
ond century.”’ 


We go to press with this celebration in progress, preceded 
by arrangements and planned ona scale that make it one 
of the most significan* ever witnessed in this city. Never 
before in this city, and probably never before in any city 
in the world, was there such an assemblage of legal and 
judicial learning as that which marks this occasion. The 
occasion is worthy of the honor that has distinguished it. 
The Federal Constitution, considering the circumstances 
in which it was framed, may justly be regarded as one of 
the grandest inventions in the history of the world. The 
judicial power of the United States, as defined and vested 
by it, is one of its grandest features; and the key-stone of 
the judicial arch is the “one Supreme Court,” for which 
the Constitution itself provides. This court, manned as it 
has been by a succession of upright and able judges, among 
whom are numbered some of the most eminent names in 
the jurisprudence of the world, has acted as the great bal- 
ance wheel in our governmental system. Through it all 
questions of constitutional and statutory law, properly 
coming within the purview of our Federal System, have 
received a peaceful and final settlement. ‘‘The supreme 
law of the land” is what it is declared to be by this court; 
and the people have learned to respect its decisions and 
treat them as the end of all dispute. It has a position 
second to no other court in the world. If those who 
originally planned it could now read its history for a cen- 
tury past, they would be more than satisfied with the re- 
sults of the achievement. All honor to those far-seeing 
men who planned it, especially to the name of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

ONE of the New England papers says the present course 
of Speaker Reed is not the decision ot the moment. Thisis 
true. It was long premeditated and public expression 
given to it as long ago as last summer in his sneech at the 
annual celebration on Independence Day in Roseland Park, 
Woodstock, Conn., President Harrison, Justice Miller ot 
the U. S. Supreme Court, Secretary Tracy, Secretary 
Noble, of the President’s Cabinet, also Senators Hiscock, 
Platt and Hawley being present, One of the Demo- 
cratic speakers referred to a point in it in the debate 
last week. That speech of Mr. Reed was devoted to 
a discussion of the fruits of the great victory of Novem- 
ber, 1888, and how those fruits should be used. He 
said the Republicans had a very narrow majority in 
Congress, and yet with that narrow majority they were 
expected to adopt very important legislation. He spoke of 
the minority as very determined, and said the work of leg- 
islation would not be accomplished by “ calm discussion 
anda roll-cali.”” He wanted a strong public opipion to 
manifest itself so that the majority would feel that the 
country was at their back, remarking that the ‘* best back- 
bone to lean upon is the one that is best buttressed from 
the outside.”” He then proceeded to speak of the opposi- 
tion that would be encountered in any attempt to change 
the rules of the House to facilitate legislation: 

* Against a change of rules to facilitate legislation, you will 
find the enemies of progress massed, vigorous and strong, and 
you will hear infinite nonsense about the rights of minorities, as 
if the framers of the Constitution ef the United States had not 
been wise enough to save all the rights that any minority ought 
to have. And you will hear old abuses brought forward in the 
light of the veneration of long antiquity, as if an abuse which 
had existed a long time was not worse than one that was new. 
Why, there is a degree, to an extent that the people of the United 
States do not comprehend, of filibustering to preveut business; 
and the easy method of filibustering is refusing to vote. When 
the Constitution gave the right to demand a majority or a quo- 
rum to be present, the Constitution never contemplated anysuch 
abuse at all. The Constitution, like England at Trafalgar, ex- 
pected every man to do his duty; and now we are in such a con- 
dition that any man who is shameless enough, may stop the 
legislation of the country, and men who are in the minority, 
simply because they are in the minority, stop the progress of the 
public business: and they have received, thus far, no efficient 
rebuke from the people. 

“This strikes at the very heart of our institutions. But there 

is a remedy in plain sight, and that remedy is the final remedy 
in the Republic—the sentiment of the people. Let the people 
of this country once understand that men who are paid five 
thousand dollars a year for working, are spending their time 
in stopping the public business, and he will be a bold man who 
dares tointerfere again. I do net mean that minorities should 
allow themselves to be trampled upon. I do not deny the pro- 
priety of tactics for debate; but I do declare that filibustering 
to prevent the transaction of the public business, is dishonest, 
unpatriotic and unconstitutional.” 
These expressions make very interesting reading now in 
view of the exciting events of last week, showing as they do 
that the attitude of the Speaker in the House in January, 
1890, is precisely that of the eloquent speaker at Wood- 
stock in July, 1889, and is not due to a suddenly found 
purpose to override the rights of the minority. By the way, 
it is curious that the Democrats should insist that, not tor 
be counted as present tho in their seats, is a constitutional 
right. The Constitution is not absurd. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE method of reporting Congressional proceedings has 
been revolutionized in the last few years, at least in the 
Metropolitan press. They used to be given much as the 
minutes of the two Houses are prepared, with, of course, 
the points of the debate. Now we have, with one exception, 
what the correspondent thinks of the proceedings, and his 
account is generally strongly colored to suit the partisan 
readers of his journal. The one exception is The Sun. 
One can usually get a fairer and fuller account in that 
paper of a day in Congress than in any of its Metropolitan 
contemporaries. But there are spots even on the Sun, 
There is an evident effort to make the proceedings spicy 
and interesting. We have no such reporting as we find in 
the London Times. Its Parliamentary reports, always 
minute and exhaustive, are always colorless. Doubtless 
the American public would not read such full reports of 
Congressional proceedings; but, we believe, they would be 
glad to haveimpartial reports,that would follow in order the 
business of the day and condense the speeches, without par- 
tisan comment or coloring. Asitis, if one would havea full 
and fair account of what is done he must subscribe for the 
Congressional Record, which is much too voluminous for 
the general reader. A good illustration of the method of 
partisan reporters was given last week in the reports of 
the exciting discussion in the lower House on Speaker 
Reed’s ruling. In the Tribune we read: 


“On the Republican side Mr. Cannon distinguished himself 
by a lucid and convincing argr ment in support of the Speaker’s 
position.” : 

According to the Times man: 

“The speech of Mr. Cannon, who followed Mr. Crisp, was 

labored and lacking in candor, as it was in sense and justice.” 


Such reporting as this is of little value unless it be to edu- 
cate partisans on both sides in the belief that the represen- 
tatives of their respective parties can do no wrong, make 
no mistakes, and speak nothing but the highest wisdom, 
while those on the other side have no wisdom, fairness, or 
statesmanship. We hope for a return to the clder and 
better method of reporting Congressional proceedings. 


GENERAL JOHN MEREDITH READ, late United States Min- 
ister to Greece, sends us the following interesting note: 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

i have read with profound interest the remarks of our late 
Minister to England, Mr. Phelps, upon the condition and needs 
of our diplomatic service. They are wosds of wisdom—the out- 
come of a judgment controlled by experience, by moderation 
and by patriotism. 

Mr. Phelps’s suggestions remind me of a conversation which I 
held with my friend, M.Gambetta,a year or two before his 
death. 

M. Gambetta’s last words to me on that occasion enforce Mr. 
Phelps’s lesson. He said: “I cannot understand why the Amer- 
icans, who are the most practical people in the world, do not 
have Ambassadors.” 

I replied that I shared his astonishment, but that, altho Am- 
bassadors are distinctly recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States, there is a false idea that an Ambassador is the 
representative of a Sovereign. 

* Yes,” instantly answered M. Gambetta, “the personal repre- 
sentative of a King. But,as the framers of your Constitution 
believed, he may also represent a Sovereign People! Weare a 
Republic, and we send an Ambassador to Republican Switzer- 
land.” 

PARIS, 10th January, 1899. 


GEN. S. C ARMSTRONG, of Hampton Institute, writes 
us: 
* Killed by Civilization,” has of late appeared in many a news- 
paper, heading a statement made by the Secretary of the Sioux 
Commission, through the Associated Press, from Washington, 
to the effect that from thirty to seventv per cent. of the Indians 
from Carlisle and Hampton schools have died within four years 
of their return home. 

The Carlisle record is, probably, better than Hampton's; but 
of the latter, the following are the facts: 

The total deaths since 1878 have been 72 out of a total of 297 re- 
turned Indians, of which 66 occurred before 1884, and but six 
since that time. 

Thirty-four have died at school iu nearly twelve years (average 
attendance since 1880 about 120), of whom but three have died 
since October, 1886. 

There have been great changes in the past few years. Pupils 
are now taken chiefly from Western Schools: not nearly so many 
from camp life as before: and more wish to come than can be 
received; nence better material and from better homes; the 
* squalor and wretchedness ” of which is not universal as im- 
plied in the dispatch. Many educated Indians improve their 
homes, and, often parental pride builds a new log-house for re- 
turned children whose filial feeling is unfailing. These may be 
wretched in contrast to our homes, but by comparison with the 
past they show much progress. 

Hampton’s report of June last, based on careful, much of it 
personal, investigation, shows that of the 247 at home (44 have 
since gone back) 60 were excellent in conduct; 136 satisfactory; 
44 fair; and 17 unsatisfactory or bad. 

Indians are fickle; their conduct is full of surprises; remark- 
ably good when we consider that they are not compelled to work 
fora living. The majority have at times disappointed us; but 
in the end vice (utter worthlessness) does not claim overten per 
cent. as herown. Their capacity for relapse and reformation is 
equally wonderful. 

Hampton’s returned Indians are chiefly farmers, teachers, 
catechists, mechanics, cattle-raisers, clerks—particulars can be 
given. The more their lives are fairly looked into, and the less 
random, misleading tatk, like that of the Secretary of the Sioux 
Commission, the better. 


THAT Barnwell, S. C., case had better not be forgotten 
before the authorities are spurred up to do just a little 
something ahout it. The annals of South Carolina have 
been tarnished by many crimes that have gone unpunish- 
ed; but none have been characterized by more cold-blooded 
brutality than this. Eight men were taken out of jail and 
shot to death in a most brutal manner, four of whom were 
not even accused of any crime. Then it is made to appear 
even worse for the county and State, by the fact that ap- 
parently nothing is being done to bring the guilty parties 
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arrested. Not only so, but even the sheriff of the county, 
who, not to put a worse construction on his action, has 
shown himself so utterly unfit for bis position, is still left 
in office. So, too, the jailer, who so complacently deliver- 
ed the keys of the cells tothe lynchers, has not only not 
been arrested, but not even turned out of his position. The 
Governor, whose daty it is to see the laws faithfully exe- 
cuted, seems to content himself with the offer of a paltry 
$200 reward for the arrest and conviction of each of the 
guilty parties. No wonder the two detectives who went 
to Barnwell were warned away and thought it wise to go. 
Nor is the appearance ot the black deed improved in the 
slightest degree by the attempt of five of the leading citi- 
zens of Barnwell, over their own signatures, to palliate if 
not justify it. Only one redeeming feature is to be found 
in the whole affair, that isthe extreme severity with which 
almost the entire press of the State has denounced the foul 
deed. All the rest is disgraceful in the extreme. No won- 
der a week laterin the same county a drunken vagabond 
tied and shot to death an inoffensive Negro, as if for sport. 
For this latter the Governor makes haste to offer $500 reward. 


WE have not said much of the Joiner outrage. It is only 
one of a thousand; not so bad as many. Mr. Joiner is a 
Methodist minister, sixty-five years old, who has been 
twenty years preaching in North Carolina, but is an Eng- 
lish citizen. When the Conference was divided he would 
not go with the white conference, but chose to work with 
the colored conference. He has served their churches. He 
was transferred to Randolph County, and was immediately 
met by minor abuse, such as stoning his house, firing pis- 
tols outside, and threatening letters. As he did not stop 
his preaching, nor his wife her school, one’night a small 
mob of masked men broke into their house and shot at 
them in their bed, wounding them both. Mrs. Joiner, 
aged fifty-eight, jumped from the bed, and drove them out 
with achair. But the community sympathized with the 
mob and excused their act, and the Joiners were compelled 
to leave the county. Mr. Joiner has appealed for protec- 
tion to the British Minister at Washington, who, of course, 
can do nothing for him. It is a contemptible affair, but 
we shall have to endure such things in North Carolina 
ten years longer, and in the Gulf States perhaps thirty 
years longer. 





WE wish to give a story which, so far as we know, has 
not been in our papers and one not so much of race con- 
flict as of local barbarism. In the early part of last No- 
vember a colored carpenter in a small Mississippi city, 
started for his work in the morning. He carried with 
him neither weapons nor workman’s tools. He was 
met only a few rods from his door by a white man, who 
had also started for hisday’s employment, which was that 
of an overseer for a gang of street laborers. He accosted 
the Negro and asked the time of day. The Negro took out his 
watch and said, * It is five minutes to six: you are late.” 
The white man replied, ‘“You’re a liar.”’ Just then the city 
clock struck six, and the Negro turned around and without 
anger said, ‘‘ Whois the liar now?’ Upon that the white 
man drew his revolver and shot him twice, killing him al- 
most immediately. It was near several houses and the whole 
encounter was witnessed by many people. The murderer 
was admitted to bail, it being a case, so it was said, of 
emotional insanity. He is at large; and no one thinks the 
murder will ever be investigated. This is said to be the 
fifth Negro which this man has shot. We do not now 
dwell upon the point that for a white man to call a Negro 
a liar 1s no offense at all, while for a Negro to intimate 
the same toa white man is worthy of death. What we do 
wish to suggest is that acommunity where public senti- 
ment indorses murder as a proper reply to an insult and 
does vot think it worth while even to try the murderer, is 
yet in a state of barbarism. Senator Ingalls did not use too 
strong language on this point. The indifference of a com- 
munity to such an affair is indicated by the fact that we 
asked a leading pastor of that city about the affair and he 
had never heard of it. We knowit to betrue. It had not 
produced aripple in the community. 


Mr. ALBERT B. HART has an interesting and instructive 
article on American cities in the current number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. The article shows that 
the rapid development of cities in this conntry lies chiefly 
within the last forty years. The population of the United 
States since 1790 has been increased by sixteen times; and 
during the same period, taking 8,000 persons ‘under a sin- 
gle local government as the definition of acity, the num- 
ber of cities has been increased by sixty times, and the 
urban population by one hundred and sixty times. In 1850 
the number of cities having an average population of 
85,000 was only 85; in 1860 the number was 141; in 1870 it 
was 226: and in 1880 it was 286 with an average population 
of 39,500. In 1790 the urban population of the country was 
about one-thirtieth of the whole; in 1860 it was about one- 
sixth; and in 1880 it was nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
These figures show a remarkable growth of cities and city 
populations, as compared with the growth of the whole 
country. One of the causes of this result has been the 
large immigration to the United States within the last 
forty years, and the general tendency of immigrants to 
crowd into cities rather than disperse themselves 1n rural 
districts and devote themselves to agriculture. This rapid 
increase of cities carries along with it a corresponding in- 
crease in their political power, and makes the problem of 
good city government for local purposes one of increasing 
difficulty. Tbe key to the future in respect to city govern- 
ments, as Mr. Hart thinks, is a thorough system of popu- 
lar education by which “right examples and right princi- 
ples” shall be widely instilled “into the minds of chil- 
dren.” Our public school system aims to attain this end, 
andisthe best practicable agency for the purpose. More 
stringent naturalization laws, as called for by the Presi- 





to justice. Two months have elapsed and no one has been 


dent, are also of great importance. 
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...»The Albany Law Journal makes a graceful allusion 
to several ladies who are distinguished as members of the 
legal profession, and in closing its complimentary remarks 
says: 

“ It is agreeable to learn that so many womer have been ad- 

mitted to practice law; and we do not know anybody, exceptan 
occasional cld dunderbead devotee of the common law, who has 
anything tosay against it. Let all women learn, and have the 
right to support their stupid husbands, say we.” 
The old idea that the legal profession is either too good or 
too bad, too great or too small, for the admission of women 
thereto on equal terms with the other sex, is getting out of 
fashion in modern times. It ought never to have been in 
fashion. , 


.... Statistics show that,ia the last seventy years, this 
country has received an immigrant population amounting 
to about 15,000,000 persons, of whom Great Britain has sent 
about 6,000,000, Germany about 4,500,000, Norway and 
Sweden about 800,000, and France about 350,000. Lreland 
alone has sent nearly 8,500,000, One of the elements of our 
rapid growth during the period named has been the im- 
mense immigration to our shores. No other country on the 
globe can show anything like such figures. While we do 
not want and should not admit the paupers and criminals 
of other countries, there is no just occasion for any restrict- 
tive legislation to arrest or interfere with the natural tide 
of immigration to the United States. 


....-Recently we noticed with great satisfaction that the 
white Baptist ministers of Nashville, Tenn., have been 
allowing the colored Baptist ministers to meet with them 
on equal footing. We are informed in the Nashville 
Christian Advocate that the same thing is true of the 
Methodist ministers of that city. We quote: 

“For more than fifteen years past the preachers of the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church in America have freely met 
in the preachers’ meetings of the pastors and ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of Nashville.” 

It is very pleasant to give facts like these, which do the 
Southern Christian heart great credit. 


....President Ethelbert D. Warfield, of Miami Univer- 
sity, is ove of those to write to us correcting the statement 
that Browning was no sonneteer. He says: 

It is worth while noting that Browning did both try and 
prove his skill in this field. His sonnet ‘Why am I a Liberal,” 
published in 1885. enjoyed a very wide circulation, and is probe- 
bly his best-known essay in the strait bonds of the sonnet, 
naturally an uncongenial form. It may be read on page 387 of 
the sixth volume of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s edition of 
Browning's collected works. Immediately preceding it are two 
other sonnets, of which the first, ** Helen’s Tower,” is perfectly 
regular in form, and is, me judice, the best of his sonnets. 


.-.. We print Seth Low’s Inaugural address as President 
of Columbia College. That college has made a magnificent 
zrowth under his predecessor, Dr. Barnard, and it has 
momentum enough to go on even if it had not so active 
and efficient a man as Mr. Low to take up the work. Mr. 
Low is a man of affairs and a man in sympathy with the 
generation; one of those young, vigorous college presidents 
that are in touch with every movement, and that can keep 
a college abreast of the times. We congratulate Columbia 
on such a head, and President Low on such a field of use- 
fulness. 


..-. The Congressional Temperance Society at Washing- 
ton is fifty-seven years old, having been organized Febru- 
ary 26th, 1833, three months before the first Natienal Tem- 
perance Convention ever held in this country. In 1842 it 
adopted a new constitution on the basis of total abstinence. 
Its Presidext this year is Representative Dingley, of Maine, 
and its Vice-Presidents are Senators Co!quitt of Georgia, 
Wilson of Lowa, and Dawes of Massachusetts; and Repre- 
sentatives Stewart of Georgia, Owen of Indiana, Taylor of 
Ohio, O’Donnell of Michigan, and Vance of Connecticut. 


...-A correspondent, and more than one, wants to know 
when the year 1 of the Christian Era began. Convention- 
ally, we suppose the first year of the Christian Era was 
the year 1 and not the year zero; but actually it is reckoned 
as having begun with the first of January some four or 
five years after our Lord’s birth. And so we suppose it 
makes no difference, practically, whether it is supposed to 
have begun conventionally with the January first preced- 
ing, or the Jantary first succeeding, the conventional 
Christmas Day on which he was born. 


-.-»-Dr. Marvin R. Vincent desires us to say that his 
words last Tuesday in the discussion in the New York 
Presbytery, in regard to the division of the Church, have 
been misunderstood. He did not assert or predict organic 
division in the Church, but simply urged that the present 
manifest radical différence concerning the Standards, places 
this Church defore the world as divided, and furnishes a 
reason for endeavoring to heal the division by judicious 
revision. 


....A distinguished citizen of Kentucky writes us of the 
cruel treatment of the prisoners in the penitentiaries and 
railroads camps of that State. A long report in the Louis- 
ville Times gives details, such as that out of five prisoners 
detailed tothe railroad camps four die of the abuse re- 
ceived. The chief complaint is of the food, which is de- 
scribed as unfit toeat. Governor Buckner’s attention is 
called to these complaints. 


.... We cannot object to THE INDEPENDENT’S being passed 
about a neighborhood, even if that does limit the number 
of copies taken in the place. For example, a gentleman 
writes us: 

I find those who are taking it are circulating it among their 
friends. For instance, Professor -—'s, paper is taken to the 
Methodist minister after he has read it, and he returns it to 
the College to General ——, and he in turn to one or two of 
the other professors. 


....When a reporter went to interview M. Pasteur upon 
the influenza microbe, said to have been discovered by two 
young bacteriologists of Vienna, he could not tell them 
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anything about the microbe, having never seen it; but he 
gave an opinion about the “reportorial” disease, and ex- 
pressed a suspicion that one day we might discover the 
microbe that affects interviewers as well as that of in- 
fluenza patients. 


....Any member of either House of Congress who is 
absent from his seat when the House is in session, unless 
serving on a committee of the House, or excused from at- 
tendance by leave of absence, or unavoidably detained for 
the time being, is recreant to his duty and deserves the 
severe censure of his constituemts. He cheats them and 
cheats the public out of a service which he owes to both. 


... Secretary Blaine has done his part of the work wisely 
and well in negotiating the new extradition treaty with 
Great Britain to which we referred last week. We hope 
that the Senate will ratify the treaty, and thas give to this 
country the opportunity of catching the rascals who have 
so long found an easy and safe refuge in Canada. The 
treaty remedies a very serious evil. 


.... The Atlanta Constitution says: 

“ We can no more afford to have lawless whites than lawless 
blacks; and when the ‘ Solid South’ settles down to business 
she will deal with these classes without fear or favor.” 

We express the earnest hope that the Solid South will 
settle down to this sort of business. The sooner the better 
for the interests of good order. 


.... There are several bills pending before Congress, pro- 
posing the re-establishment of a National Bankrupt law. 
Since the repeal of the act of 1867 ne such law has been in 
operation; and yet it is urgently needed alike in the inter- 
ests of the debtor and creditor. The present Congress ought 
to act on the subject and give the country a good Bankrupt 
law. 


....Dom Pedro is reported as having said that he would 
like to return to Brazil, even as aprivate citizen, and there 
die among the people with whom he has lived so long. This 
is a noble and patriotic impulse, coming from a true and 
generous heart. Dom Pedro’s record as a ruler deserves 
and commands the respect of the civilized world. 


...-Six persons were last week cremated near Indianap- 
olis as the consequence of a railway car conflagration, due 
to the famous or rather infamouscar stove. This car-stove 
is a remorseless transgressor, and should at once be ont- 
lawed and banished from the land. Its barbarism exceeds 
that of the whipping-post or cannibalism. 


.... The law of Illinois makes “ habitual drunkenness for 
the space of two years”’ a legal ground of divorce. The 
Supreme Court of that State in a recent case held that the 
habitual use of morphine, tho quite as bad in its effects, 
cannot, for the purpose of divorce, be regarded as ‘ habit- 
ual drunkenness.”’ 


....-Congressman Cockrel] proposes that not less than 
$5,000,000 worth of silver shall be coined each month into 
silver dollars, which at the present price of silver would 
amount to some eighty millions of silver dollars a year. 
The Congressman clearly has silver on the brain in its 
worst form. 


....President Harrison, last week, in a short and well- 
worded address, received the representatives of the new 
Republic of Brazil, expressing the gratification of the 
American people that the Republic had been established 
without bloodshed and without violence. 


....[t is only recently that the final settlements were 
made of thecost of the Franco-German War by Germany. 
Including the five milliards, the total receipts were 4,207,- 
402,808.32 marks (one mark, twenty-four cents). The total 
costs were 1,826,078,102.53 marks. 


... It is odd to hear the Democrats complaiming of the 
imperturbable coolne*s of Speaker Reed, as tho it werea 
merit in a presiding officer to become angry, confused and 
abusive, and lose command of himself. 


....The newest thing in religious journalism is ‘‘ The 
Charity Ball”? number of The American Israelite. 


....He is not a Reed shaken with the wind. 


....He is not a broken Reed, 








No one can avoid thinking often and much of his 
dear departed kindred. They made too profound an im- 
pression upon his sensibilities when Kiving, to be forgotten 
when dead. That impression will last as long as life lasts. 


.... Reader, remember that “‘ to-morrow ”’ is a day that 
never comes. ‘To-day’ is the real day with which you 
have to deal. ‘To-morrow ”’ is the day of idea, while “ to- 
day ”’ is the day of fact. Do well “‘to day,’ and let “ to- 
morrow ’”’ take care of itself. 

...-It is a noticeable fact that Paul, in his ministry, 
aimed to establish the Gospel in cities, as centers of influ- 
ence. The whole record of his missionary work is confined 
to cities, This was undoubtedly a wise course on his part, 
for the exercise of the greatest power in favor of Christ. 

....God’s eternal purposes, about which some people 
give themselves not a little unnecessary trouble, simply 


mean that whatever God does he always meant to do; and 
that he always does right when carrying his own purposes 
into execution. Is there any objection to such purposes ? 


..»+A life of mere ease is quite sure to be astagnant life. 
There is not enough in it to stir buman activities and put 
them to the test. Men who suffer much and are comforted 
much in their sufferings, bave a life that is enriched by 
their own experience. Pau) is a striking illustration of 
this statement. 

...-Dr. Meyer speaks of Paul as ‘“‘a State prisoner.” 
Such he was fortwo years in Cesarea under the detention 
of Felix, and forthe two years immediately following in 
Rome—making fourin all. Luke closes the book of Acts 


leaving Paul “a State prisoner’? in Rome. His offense 
consisted in preaching the Gospel, and for this he at last 
died as a martyr and went to Heaven. 
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MORE LETTERS FROM CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


WE present herewith the third and probably the last 
installment of letters from the Corporate Members of the 
American Board, concerning the principles of administra- 
tion set forth in the recent letter of President Storrs. We 
have now in all printed 136 of these letters, and have heard 
besides from nearly a score of Corporate Members, who 
for various reasons do not wish to have their views pub- 
lished just at present. We have had, therefore, responses 
from the great majority of those who are legally the 
American Board, and settle upon the principles of its 
administration. The unpublished letters are as cordial 
in support of Dr. Storrs as the published ones, and it 
may fairly be considered a substantially wnanimous vote 
of approval of the President’s platform. 


PROFESSOR DWINELL READY TO STAND ON THE STORRS 
PLATFORM. 
PAcIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ASHLAND, CAL., } 
Jan, 16th, 1890. ] 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

[n reply to your inquiry I would say that I have read the 
letter of Dr. Storrs in THE INDEPENDENT with the greatest 
admiration and approval for the principles therein laid 
down. I am ready to stand on that platform. 

But not having bad an opportunity of measuring Mr. 
Covell, as Dr. Storrs has done, by a personal interview, and 
judging of him solely by his own published written state- 
ments, I do not think he comes within the limits of ap- 
proval laid down by Dr. Storrs so admirably and justly. 
He seems to put himself outside. He does not seem to un- 
derstand himself. He disclaims baving accepted the theory 
of probation in the future life, yet uses expressions imply- 
ing that he holds it. Hesays he belongs to Dr. Storrs’s’ 
second class; but Dr. Storrs does pot propose that all be- 
longing to that class should be appointed, but only such of 
that class as have not had feeling pass over into conviction. 
Again, he says he does not ‘‘ consider the drift of the Bible 
against’ the theory. He prefers it as more “ orthodox,” 
and as furnishing an opportunity of the universality of the 
atonement to be made known by the presentation of the his- 
torical Christ toall men. The Japanese inquirer wanted 
missionaries of ‘his class to go to Japan.” And if he 
should go asa missionary he would want the liberty to 
hold Lis present doctrines (1 am not certain about this 
word, as I have not the letter by me) and hypotheses. 

{ think, therefore, that Mr. Covell is more deeply com- 
mitted to this theory than he thinks; and | only can wish 
that he had reported himself to the Committee as he did to 
Dr. Storrs, if he really does not hold the theory, that there 
might not have been any difference of opinions about his 
appointment. Yours truly, ISRAEL E. DWINELL. 


WORTHY OF ALL ADMIRATION. 


GRINNELL, IA., Jan. 16th, 1890. 
To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

As Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance was heartily indorsed 
by a rising vote of the Board si the meeting in New York, 
so, I believe his recent letter will meet the approval of the 
majority of the Congregational ministers of the United 
States. It is sound in doctrine, catholic in spirit, and 
chara-:terized by a large-heartedness, and devotion to the 
cause, and love for the Board, which are worthy of all ad- 
miration. 

For myself, I have no sympathy whatever with the dogma 
ofa future probation. It is an attractive hypothesis, a 
pleasing hope; but in my view utterly unscriptural, with- 
out any foundation in the Word of God; and directly con- 
trary to the urgency with which Christ pressed home the 
duty of immediate repentance, and charged his followers 
to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. Dearly as I might love a brother I could not 
vote to commission him as a missionary while holding that 
doctrine. Indeed, how one with such views could have any 
desireto labor among the heathen, or have any abiding 
zeal to preach to them, is beyond my comprehension. 

The real difficulty is in determining with referencé to 
those whose minds are still unsettled; who incline to the 
hypothesis and yet have not positively and finally accepted 
it. Here there is room for all shades of belief; from an 
almost thorough rejection of the tenet up to the point of 
hearty acceptance. Rightly to discriminate in these various 
cases, to judge of one’s spirit, the tendencies of his mind, 
his training, his supreme loyalty to Christ and sympathy 
with him for a lost worid, calls for the highest wisdom. 
Were there none persistently urging those holding this 
speculation upon the Board, the question would be easy of 
solution. In that case Dr. Storrs’s letter would meet with 
the enthusiastic approbation of every Congregational min- 
ister in the land. In fact, there would have been no occa- 
sion for his writing it. The real difficulty will be, amid 
these persistent, continuous demands for the acceptance of 
these men, and the explicit repeated instructions of the 
Board to use caution in receiving them, rightly to disecrim- 
inate and judge to the best of human wisdom and foresight 
who are worthy and who not. 

On one point I do not feel quite so sanguine as our hon- 
ored President. He indulges the strong hope that active 
work on missionary ground, hearty sympathy with Christ 
in saving souls, will clarify one’s views and lead him to a 
thorough acceptance of evangelical truth. Probably this will 
usually be the result. Stillitis a weil-known fact, that 
with all the exigencies of missionary work upon them, the 
heathen in all their degradation and guilt about them, 
some have swerved from the faith of the churches and 
turned aside from Evangelical views. 

I have great confidence in the honored and beloved Pres- 
ident of our Board, its Secretaries and the Prudential Com- 
mittee. They are men of unimpeachable integrity; con- 
scientious; of rare Christiau spirit and wisdom; of marked 
devotion to Christ and the cause of missions; and I have 
strong hopes that by the Divine guidance and help, they 
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will be led to such measures and decisions as will make 
the future prosperity of the Board utterly to eclipse all its 
past successes, and hasten marvelously the coming of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom throughout the world. 

Most sincerely yours, Gro. H. WHITE. 





ACCEPTS THE LETTER UNRESERVEDLY. 


WInpDsoR HOTEL, NEw YorK, Jan. 20th, 1890. 
‘To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I most heartily and unreservedly accept the letter in 
question as furnishing, in clear and exact language, an 
outline of what should be the policy of the Board in the 
existing crisis. I believe, indeed, that it equally well indi- 
cates what should have been the line of conduct had this 
most unfortunate discussion never arisen. And I wish to 
indorse with double emphasis and earnestness what I 
regard as the heart.of Dr. Storrs’s letter, namely, the four 
paragraphs which begin with the sentence: ‘It has been 
and is my fixed conviction that, as I said two years ago, 
evangelists and missionaries naturally draw nearest to 
the heart of the Gospel,” and ending with the sentence: 
“In moral therapeutics and for purposes of cure, [ doubt 
the maxim ‘Similia similibus.’”’ 

Mr. Editor, [ have lived for more than twenty years 
among the largest body of so-called heathen now existing 
upon theearth. I speak their language with considerable 
ease, and have associated with all grades and classes among 
them on terms of intimate and pleasant acquaintance. 
Because of this fact and with the hope of adding a little 
emphasis to the most important statements contained in 
the four paragraphs noted above, I beg space to mention 
three or four facts. They shall be put as tersely and in as 
little space as possible. z 

The theory of “ future probation” is not at all new on 
missionary ground. [ heard it broached as a possibility 
before an audience composed entirely of missionaries 
twenty years ago this winter. A discussion thereupon 
arose, which continued for the space of one minute and a 
half, and was concluded by the audience rising and singing 
the ‘‘ Long Meter Doxology.”’ 

No serious discussion of the ‘‘ future probation’’ theory 
is possible upon missionary ground. You can only fill a 
cupbrimful. And our missiénaries on heathen soil have 
their heads and hearts and hands so full of work and anx- 
ious gare for thelive heathen that they have neither time 
nor disposition for any speculations regarding the fate of 
them that are dead. 

This theory, whether the one who holds it be conscious 
of the fact or not, is more or less based upon a sentimental 
and inexact notion of the character of the heathen. Let 
him who holds it go and live among them, and he will 
speedily discover that the men and women whom we call 
“heathen” are, barring the fact of their ignorance of God, 
remarkably like men in so-called Christian lands. They 
know the right and do it not. They are constantly and 
willfully siuning against what they know to be right. 
Hence, while | would never vote to send a man as a mis- 
aionary in whose mind this theory had crystallized into 
positive belief, I would make haste to send one who had it 
as a wisp of theological fog floating about in his brain im- 
mediately to the front, to actual hard work. Instead of 
giving him six months’ time in which to study eschatalogy 
(whatever that may be) at Andover or anywhere else, I 
would not give himaday. Life among and for the heathen 
as they are would soon fill his brain so full of practical 
questions as to most effectually banish all idle and vain 
speculations. 

Whatever may be the Divine purpose regarding the 
heathen who have lived and died without opportunity to 
receive or reject Christ, it certainly remains true that a 
grievous responsibility rests upon the Christian Church 
for its failure to furnish that opportunity. Had the final 
command of Christ been obeyed this question could never 
have arisen, as the heathen not only of the present but of 
many past generations would have had the Gospel placed 
plainly before them. 

Let, then, the constituency of the Board accept heartily 
and without reserve the policy marked out so clearly and 
with such wisdom by Dr. Storrs, and, for a period of, say 
twenty-five years, lay this wretched discussion upon the 
table. If any man revives this question during that period 
let him be sent at once, not to Andover, but to Zululand, 
in order that he may revise and correct his theories by a 
study of the heathen as they are. During the given period 
let us concentrate and apply all our energies and all the 
resources of the Church as never before in the effort to 
place the opportunities of the Gospel within reach of every 
living heathen. When that has been done we can with 
safety, if not with profit, turn our attenton to the dead. 

“* Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and preach 
the Kingdom of God.” Faithfully yours, 

CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 

P. S.—I must not forget tosay that I admired and in- 
dorsed the tone and spirit of your editorial remarks not 
less than the letter to which they referred. Cc. x. 


HOPES THE POLICY WILL PREVAIL. 


QUINCY, ILL., Jan .20th, 1890. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In response to your inquiries I am glad to give a hearty 
approval of the letter and the policy therein set forth. And 
while I say this in all sincerity I feel that the hope of some 
that the presence of Dr. Storrs in the meetings of the Pru- 
dential Committee might work a change is doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

Evidently in the case recently before that Committee, 
his wise judgment, his pleadings and his arguments were 
overruled by the majority, and the most that he could do 
was to avert the rejection of Mr. Covell and bring about a 
compromise in the nature of a long postponement. 

This result, which is a grief to many, is but another 
proot of that of which some have been long convinced— 


unity, for that which makes for peace, under the present 
régime in the Prudential Committee. 

My eye has just rested upon the published reply of the 

Rev. Charles Ray Palmer to your inquiries; and the sen- 
timents expressed by him are so fully in accord with those 
I entertain that I would be glad to have them accepted as 
expressing my own feelings better than any words of mine 
could do. I quote his closing sentences : 
-“The spirit and policy of Dr. Storrs’s letter I believe to be 
that which the constituency of the Board profoundly desire to 
prevail in and to dominate the counsels of the Prudential Com- 
mittee; and if the present members of that Committee cannot 
heartily take his position, and in good faith carry out the policy 
he outlines, then I think the salvation of the Board as an insti- 
tution depends upon their giving place to men who can.” 

Meantime there is the wearying of those who have hith- 
erto been strong friends of the Board, the exhausting the 
patience of some who feel strongly in regard to the matter, 
and the discouragement of many intelligent, self-respect- 
ing and earnest young men. ; 

With a sincere desire that the principles and policy so 
clearly and fairly set forth in Dr. Storrs’s letter shall pre- 
vail in the Council of the,Prudential Committee, I am 

Very respectfully yours, CHARLES H. BULL. 


A SATISFACTORY PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


KENNEBUNK, ME., Jan. 25th, 1890. 
To THE EpITroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

May I at this late day be permitted to say, in answer to 
your request, that I most heartily accept and approve the 
platform of principles touching the administration of the 
affairs of the American Board, laid down in the letter of 
Dr. Storrs accepting the presidency and in his explanatory 
letter published in your columns? 

Judging from the opinions of Mr. Covell as expressed in 
his correspondence with the Committee, I cannot see that 
he brings himself within the terms of this platform. He 
seems to be faced in a different direction. When a ship 
leaves port with her prow pointed in the direction of a pro- 
spective harbor; when her sails are trimmed to catch the 
winds that blow in that direction; when the dispatching 
merchants have put on board clearance papers for that port; 
and when the supreme directing mind that sways the 
helm appears to bein harmony with these her environ- 
ments, then we may naturally expect such a ship to reach 
the port to which so many indications point. 

It must be admitted that personal intercourse with the 
candidate may have somewhat modified the more formai 
statements made in writing; but as he decidedly declined to 
bave these statements thus modified, it is not apparent 
how the Committee in fidelity to the instruetions of the 
Board and in accordance with the platform of the Presi- 
dent could have voted to commission the candidate. 

Very truly yours, Jos. TITCOMB. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE MUST INTERPRET THE CAN- 
DIDATE. 


NEWTON CENTER, MASs., Jan. 18th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I can most cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs, 
and accept the platform la‘d down in his letter. It is very 
pleasant to see one who rejects the theory of a future pro- 
bation with such energetic disapproval, look upon the re- 
eent candidate with so much charity and hopefulness. If 
I could think this candidate was really in a state of per- 
plexity such as Dr. Storrs describes, I should feel different- 
ly about it; but he seems to me to be committed to his 
theory. Thecorrespondence does not show that he ‘“‘some- 
times has the feeling that the theory has no sufficient sup- 
port.’”’ He appears to hold to1t as having some possible 
support in Scripture, and still more in a speculative 
scheme concerning the universality of the atonement. 
This urgent request to have his case presented without 
delay, and ‘‘on the present basis,” and to have the 
“liberty ’” of holding to his present views, when confess- 
edly he had not studied eschatology except in ** Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy ’’ looks as tho he did not expect his doubts 
to be removed. So does his going to Andover, an institu- 
tion whose peculiar theology the Board has repeatedly 
declined to indorse. 

It has been said that Dr. Storrs should be allowed to in- 
terpret his own letter. This is true; but the duty of inter- 
preting the candidate is laid upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee, who have had large experience in this kind of in- 
terpretation and are wise men. 

I agree heartily with what Dr. Leavitt says about Dr. 
Alden; but there is a verse in the Bible which says: 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing ylad, for great is your reward in Heaven.” 

Respectfully yours, D. L. FURBER. 





WILL BRING PROSPERITY TO THE BOARD AND PEACE TO, 
THE CHURCHES, 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 20th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was very glad to see Dr. Storrs’s letter, which may be 
considered his own interpretation of his letter of accept- 
ance. That the first case presented after the indorsement 
of the letter of acceptance by the New York meeting should 
be postponed, wasa matter of painful surprise. It was a 
still greater surprise when it was reported that * Dr. 
Storrs himself wrote the minute on which the postpone- 
ment was made.”’ Did that letter, then, and its indorse- 
ment mean nothing? The Board would allow a man to 
doubt, but he must be able to say in advance how his 
doubts are going to be resolved. He might investigate and 
reason on the great questions ef eschatology, but he must 
write down his conclusion before he writes his premises. 
It did not seem possible that the wonderfully lucid letter 
of Dr. Storrs did not mean more than that. Thus misrep- 
resented he could not do less than write as he has. In do- 
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and clearness, the policy he would have the Board pursue. 
That policy is conservative toward the truth, and at the 
same time kind and considerate toward young men who 
are thinking their way out of perplexities and doubts. It 
would distinguish between the man who adopts and pro- 
claims future probation and the man who is not yet pre- 
pared to affirm that there can be none. It would distin- 
guish between the man who would map out a course for 
God to pursue in the world to come and the man who sim- 
ply says that “that world is larger than man’s thought, 
and may contain more than man knows,” and who yet 
ae the shaping of it to Him who-doeth all things 
well. 

I therefore heartily rejoice in the appearance of Dr. 
Storrs’s letter setting at rest any doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the former letter. I feel persuaded that the 
generous adoption of the policy he suggests will bring 
prosperity to the Board and peace to the churches. 

Yours truly, RICHARD CORDLEY. 





THOROUGHLY ADMIRABLE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 23d, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your letter, requesting my opinion with regard to the 
letter of Dr. Storrs and your editorial, was delayed a week 
on the way by reason of storms, so that it only reached me 
to-day. 

Dr. Storrs’s letter receives my hearty and unreserved ap- 
proval in every line, as does also your statement called 
forth by it. It is thoroughly admirable. Without the 
slightest compromise of essential doctrine, it presents an 
honorable solution of all existing difficulties and differ- 
ences. I sincerely trust it will be cordially accepted as a 
working basis in the aiministration of the Board, and by 
all its constituency. [see no other hope, as you suggest, 
for its continued efficiency and success, than in the policy 
therein outlined. Yours very truly, 

Gre. A. TEWKSBURY, 


RETAIN THE KERNEL, FOREGO THE HUSK. 


BRASHER FALLS, N. Y., Jan. 12th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Most sincerely do [ concur ia Dr. Storrs’s views. While 
as conservative as yourself or Dr. Dexter, yielding not one 
jot of principle, 1 think it is wisest and best, in studying 
the things that make for peace, to yield in non-essentials : 
retaining the kernel, forego the husk. 


Yours, etc., C. T. HuBurp. 





DR. H. WM. SCUDDER'S VIEWS. 


: PASADENA, CAL., Jan. 16th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have received your favor, asking me for an expression 
of opinion in reference to the letter of Dr. Storrs, which 
has appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. I cheerfully comply 
with your request. 

Dr. Storrs has clearly outlined and forcibly expounded 
what appears to me to be the only appropriate way of 
dealing with young men who offer themselves to the 
American Board for missionary service, until the time 
shall come when the true Congregational method of deter- 
miping theological fitness by means of Councils shall pre- 
vail. In the controversy which is agitating the Board I 
am on the liberal side; but I cordially welcome President 
Storrs’s letter as furnishing the basis on which both par- 
ties can heartily unite and harmoniously work. With the 
exception of the aHusions to the Andover professors I glad- 
ly hail the letter as wise and most opportune. 

Very truly yours, HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER. 


DR. STORRS IS RIGHT. 
SAW FRANCISCO, Jan. 17th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

{ most heartily respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs, and 
thank God that such a noble man is President of the Board 
at ‘such atime as this.” Both his letter of acceptance 
and this letter are masterpieces, and I trust that under 
God his hand will guide the beloved old Board into more 
tranquil seas, and that the Master himself will speak to 
all his servants by his Spirit, and bring harmony into their 
councils. Dr. Storrs is right. Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD P. FLInt. 


PREPARED TO SUPPORT DR. STORRS, 
OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 23d, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I cordially coincide in the position taken by Dr. Storrs, 
and am prepared tv support it to the full. Sincerely yours, 
J. K. McLEAN. 


IT IS THE RIGHT WAY. 
OTTAWA, ILL., Jan. 15th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Having read Dr. Storrs’s communication for the third 
time, I cordially approve “the policy” suggested ‘“‘as the 
dictate of a sound common-sense, and of a temperate Chris- 
tian wisdom.”’ . 

Formerly I felt some impatience at the professed dis- 
covery of new doctrinal verities in the Bible. It is not so 
now. Yet I have no use for such discoveries, 

I havea kindly feeling for those who entertain the “ larger 
hope.’”’ [am not without such hope; but I see no ground for 
it in the Bible. To me itis not Christ’s Gospel; a dubious 
Gospel at best, and with no competent father. I deem the 
recent action of the Prudential Committee unfortunate. 
It has an aspect of menace—a mailed hand, not an olive 
branch, hardly a means of grace. If it is among the things 
that make for peace, and things wherewith ome may edify 
another, it fails to impress me thas way. 

It isa serious hour. A great work calls to self-denial, to 
mutual confidences the forgetting things behind, and 
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The comment of THE INDEPENDENT on Dr. Storrs’s letter 
is good. You have admirably said what seems to me true: 
“It is TRE ONE HOPE of the American Board.”’ 

Respectfuily yours, M. K. WHITTLESEY. 


HEARTILY INDORSES THE LETTER. 


‘ LOWELL, MAss., Jan. 22d, 1890. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I heartily indorse the position Dr. Storrs has taken. 
Yours most truly, A. G. CUMNOCK. 


WILL BE APPROVED BY FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE CHURCHES. 


° BosTon, Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To Tae Eprror oy THe INDEPENDENT: ~* 

. Laccept most heartily the spirit of Dr. Storrs’s very able 
letter, and I believe it will be approved by four fifths at 
least of our churches. I wish the students from all our 
seminaries would come before the officers of the Board, 
speaking out of their own hearts uneinbarrassed, and with- 
outinstructions and without influence, from teacher or 
pastors or any oneelse. I think if this could have been 
possible in the past, much of this unfortunate controversy 
would never have occurred. 


Very respect*ully yours, SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


APPRUVES THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
* STocKTON, CAL, / 
Jan. 17th, 1890. § 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tam heartily ia sympathy with the views expressed by 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs in his letter accepting the presidency 
of the American Board, as I believe most, if not quite all 
the corporate members are. I also approve of the general 
principles laid down in his article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
Jan 9t, avd [ am as anxious as he is that such a course 
shall b+ adopted in regard to commi sioning missionaries 
as shal! promote barmony and peace among the supporters 
of the Board, consisteotly with the desigo of the Boara of 
provagatiog the Gosp«l among the unevangelized. 

Bat I caon +t agree with Dr, Storrs iu tbe propriety of 
commi+iooing Mr. Cuvell as a missionary in the present 
state of his case He bas not iacluded the subject of escha- 
tology in his course of study thus far, but is evidently 
dispo-ed to entertain hospitably tbe hypothesis of future 
probation; thinks *‘it is pot precluded by the Bible,” and 
that ‘* the general tren? of the B:ble is pot agairst such a 
view’’ He says explicitly, “Whatever my views may be 
in the futare [should at least want the liberty of holding 
the same doctrines and hypotheses that 1 now hold.” He 
regards the tw) well known passages in the Epistles of 
Peter as affording ‘‘an easy and natural inference that a 
future probation is possible.” He admits he bas never 
given particular attention to Luke, sixteenth chapter, and 
regards as irrelevant other passages that have been widely 
regarded as teaching the limitation of probation to this 
life. 

Such being the state of his miud, taken in connection 
with the fact that as he was about to finish his couse of 
study at Andover where the doctrine in question is 
taught, there was a possibility, not to say strong probabil- 
ity that under the influences there he would ultimately 
come to be a decided future probationist, it would clearly 
seem that the only proper course for the Prudential Com- 
mittee to adopt, was that which they decided upon, viz.— 
to postpoue the final decision of his case until he had com- 
pleted his course of theological study, at the same time 
assuring him of the earnest desire of the Committee to 
commission him if it could be done with a proper regard 
to the instructions so emphatically given the Committee 
to exercise eaution against committing the Board, to the 
theory of a future probation. 

There was no imperative necessity for deciding the case 
at once; and neither Mr. Covell nor any one else could rea- 
sonably object to a postponement until he should finish 
his course of study and be ready toenter upon bis work. 

JOHN C. HOLBROOK. 
$$) 


ACCEPTS HIS OPINION AND APPROVES HIS ACTION. 


DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA., January 2ist, 1890. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have so great confidence in Dr. Storrs’s judgment, and 
his unrivaled ability to analyze a question of the kind of 
which he treats, touching the action of the Prudential 
Committee in the case of Mr. Covell, that I accept his 
opinion and approve his action. 

At the same time, as I understand the doctrine of Future 
Probation, so-called, it issubstantially Untversalism; and 
I should say that the Prudential Committee should at the 
present and in the future, as in the past, be cautious as to 
the appointment of persons to go forth as missionaries to 
the heathen world tinctured with that heresy. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 


EDWARD D. HOLTON. 


THE VERY SPIRIT OF WISDOM IS IN IT. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, | 
Jan. 18th, 1890, ) 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read Dr. Storra'’s letter with great care, interest 
and satisfaction. The very spirit of wisdom isin it. Itis 
the honorable path to peace and harmony. Any other 
means warfare and division. It has my most hearty con- 
currence. I am yours sincerely, B. McCUTCHEON. 


WOULD APPLY THE PRINCIPLES, BUT WITH CAUTION. 


Payson, ILL., Jan. 20th, 1890. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read and re-read Dr. Storrs’s letter as published 
in THE INDEPENDENT. and I cordially agree wi’ bh the views 
as therein expressed except that [ should perhaps attach 
somewhat more of importance to any doubt in the mind of 
the applicant as to whether thetheory of a prob-tion after 
death is truthful or not, than Dr. Storrs seems to. If a behef 
of the theory of afuture probation unfits a man for empluy- 
mat as a missiovary by our Borrd, as I believe it does, 
anias I he nate’ De. Storrs to believe it does, then [ 
trlaz14.ubs as to the truthfalness of such a theory must 
to some exsent and in some degree be a disqualification 
forthe work. 
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I know that earnest missionary work in heathen lands 
would be more likely to dissolve any doubt, and to correct 
any tendency to error, than any argument or course of 
amma, and yet, of two ——- erwise equally well 
qual tied, one of whom believed the new teaching to be 
wholly unscriptural, and the other had doubts in relation 
thereto, I should greatly prefer the former, and, if but one 
was needed, should reject the latter, 

Furthermore, I note that these speculations and leanings 
toward error orizinate not with the laymen but with the 
clergy, and not wit: those who are most busily and ear- 
pestly engaved in pastoral or evangelical work, but with 
those who, having full salaries, have leisure to study and 
to write, I tbink more of Christ’s self-sacrificing devotion 
to the werk of savicg men would be an admirable correc- 
tive of these evils. Yours wuly, 

. K. SCARBOROUGH. 


FRIENDS OF THE BOARD SHOULD {BE GLAD TO FOLLOW 
DR. STORRS’S LEAD. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 15th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The President of the A. B. C. F. M. has, it seems to me, 
exactly re-stated the position which must be kept by the 
Prudential Committee if it would hold by and not exceed 
the measures of the distinctively scriptural doctrine: vor 
do I see how avy young man applying for service in the 
mission tield, or any teacher or friend of such young man 

.could ask for a more delicate consideration of his mental 
difficulties, or a more sympathetic appreciation than is in- 
dicated in Dr. Storrs’s letter of January 3d. The friends 
of the great cause must be few who will not be glad to fol- 
low the lead so worthily outlined. GEORGE MOOAR. 


THE PROPER POLICY FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Jan. 17th, 1890 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In response to your — 1 hasten to say that I am 
heartily aud wholly in accord with the policy outlined by 
P-esident Storrs io his letter of acceptance and re-stated 
with great clearness and cogency in his letter of the 3d 
inst. I had boped that it was—I greatly hope that it may 
be—accepted as the policy of the Board in the present 
crisis. Very sincerely yours, 

J. W. Hove. 


IN FULL SYMPATHY WITH THE VIEWS EXPRESSED. 


1325 PaciFic St, BROOKLYN, Jan. 20th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I nuve very carefully read Dr Storrs’s letter and your 
editorial comment on same, and am in full sympathy with 
the views therein expressed. 


lam very respectfully, J. A. ANDERSON, JR. 


IN COMPLETE SYMPATHY WITH DR. STORRS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 15th, 1890. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I am in complete sympathy with Dr. Storrs in his letter. 
EDWARD F. WILLIAMS. 





ALL FRIENDS OF THE BOARD SHOULD RALLY TO THE SUP- 
PORT OF DR. STORRS. 


OmMARA, Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dr. Storrs, in the position which he takes in his Jetter of 
explanation, virtually says to all friends of-the Board, 
and to all enemies, if there be such: “ Here I stand. I can- 
not do otherwise.” 

He stands where he did when he reluctantly accepted the 
Presidency of the Board. Like a good general, he chose 
his ground so well that he has had no occasion to hazard a 
change of position in the midst of the contest; and on the 
same ground all friends of the Board should rally to bis 
support, with confident assurance that anything which sa- 
vors of secession will there find its Appomattox. 

The Board, through its Prudeuvtial Committee, should 
welcome all applicants for missionary service with the rea- 
sonable expectation that they bave been chosen of God 
and sent. Locality should not biasthe mind against an 
applicant. It is permissible to entertain the “larger hope ” 
that one mgs bring, even from Andover, an eschatology 
which would not belie the meaning of that term—having 
finality—an eschatology which would not be dissipated by 
the mild heat of friendly questioning into a nebulous 
something more tenuous than the tail of a comet, trailing 
dim and uncertain gleams into dark regions where hope 
would fain espy the ‘secret things’’ which “ belong unto 
the Lord our Tag 

The young Davids who come before the Prudential Com- 
mittee, eager to go down into the battle, will not always 
go through atrial “driil’’ without awkwardness, because 
they are more or less hampered by theological armor which 
they have not *‘ proved”; but if they are loyal to the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, and are evidently anxious to 
“fight the good fight of faith’—not to pose as 
“knights errant’’ of some divisive ‘‘new departure ’’— 
why, the test of actual service will show them what to 
throw aside and what to take in addition from the 
great arsenal of truth. But when a fair examination 
shows that a candidate isso definitely committed to the 
theory of future probation that it evidently colors his 
thinking, influences his exegesis, and inclines him to be 
disputatious; when it evidently is part of a theological 
system: when it seems likely to grow with his growth and 
strengthen with hisstrength; the Prudential Committee, 
if true to the history of the Board, and true to the letter 
and spirit of instructions for their guidance in this matter, 
mast say to such a candidate for missionary service in the 
American Board: ‘‘ We cannot accept you.’’ And the great 
majority of members in our Congregational churches 
would say: Amen. 

’ Very truly yours, A. R. THAIN. 


IT WILL BE THE CHART FOR YEARS TO COME. 


OLIVET COLLEGE, OLIVET, MICH., Jan. 28th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It was with the liveliest satisfaction that I heJped at 
Sprivgfield to make Dr. Storrs President of the Board 
His letter of acceptance was allthat I couldwish. I voted 
for him again at Cleveland; and had [ been be ge at the 
last annual meeting, I should again have gladly ratified 
his letter of acceptance. 

I now give cordial assent to the principles laid down in 
his recent letter. His clear and comprehensive statement 
covers the whole ground, and bids fair to be our chart for 
years to come. 

At the same time, [ cannot wonder that the Prudential 
Committee have found difficulty in applying these princi- 
ples to aconcrete case. Judging solely by his written 
statements. one might well hesitate to commission Mr. 
Covell; while candor should lead one to admit that per- 
jeden ~~ eta with the candidate might moaify that 

udgment. 

My prayer and hope are that the Holy Spirit will so en- 
lighten and guide ths Committee as to enable them to 
agree upon all such cases, 





ery respectfully yours, HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD. 
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REVISION IN THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY. 
SECOND WEEK OF THE DEBATE. 


FIvE days more were spent last week by the Presbytery 
of New Yorkin its debate over the proposed changes in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. The meetings were 
held inthe Scotch Presbyterian Church in West Four- 
teenth Street, and were largely attended. Scores of ladies 
sat in the galleries and in the body of the chureh. 

The afternoon sessions of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary were suspended for a fortnight, that the faculty 
and students could listen to the theological debate in the 
Presbytery. President Hastings closed the debate on Fri- 
day evening, and then, after having listened to more than 
sixty speeches, for and aginst the report recommending a 
mild revision of the Confession and a newand simple 
Creed, as a supplement to the Westminster symbols, the 
Presbytery adjourned to Monday of this week, when the 
votiug began. 

Dr. Howard Crosby was the first speaker last week. He 
favors a moderate revision of the Confession; but having 
been on the committee which compromised, in order to 
bring in a unanimous report, he spoke in favor of the re- 
port. His argument was directed against the doctrine of 
preterition, a doctrine which he believes to be both fearful 
and fatalistic. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, argued 
against the doctrine of reprobation, which to him is su- 
perfluous, unscriptural, unevapngelical and horrible. He 
favors a new Creed for these reasons: 


First—Because it will be simpler. We want something that a 
plain man can understand; something that we can put into the 
hands of those who need instruction without confusing their 
minds. 

Second—Because it will be more Scriptural. We want some- 
thing that has the tone and accent of the New Testam-_nt; 
something less like a law-paper and more like a creed, which 
can be read in the churches without chilling the spirit of devo- 
tion; something that will uplift and warm the heart. 

Third—Because it will be shorter. Eleven thousand words is 
too much. The substance of our faith can be put into balf that 
space. If we leave out the non-essentials we shall be able to put 
more strength into our faith in the essentials. And this will 
bring us nearer to our brethren and help toclear the way for the 
unification of Christendom. 

Fourth—Because it will have a better balance. In practical 
theology the important thing is the emphasis. We want acreed 
that will lay a massive emphasis upon the love of God for the 
whole world, the atonement of Christ for all mankind, and the 
free, sincere offer of the Gospel to every creature. 

But suppose we cannot get this; suppose this Presbytery and 
the Church at large, ucder the alleged influences of this Presby- 
tery (which perhaps we exaggerate), declines to make this change 
and refuses either to leave reprobation out of the Confession or 
to move in the direction of a new statement of doctrine? What 
will happen then? Whocantell? One thing iscertain. This 
debate will not leave the Church where it found her. She is 
either going forward or backward. If we cannot admit that 
reprobation is non-essential to our system we must declare 
practically that it is essential, and abide by the consequences. I 
know not what course others may pursue, but for myself there 
is only one course. I intend to keep right on ignoring that doc- 
trine, and if necessary denying it, by teaching that there are no 
infants in Hell, and no self-imposed limits upon God’s desire to 
save men. I intend to teach that his love is universal, and that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, and that whosoever 
will may come unto him and take of the water of life freely. 
Is that Calvinism? Idonot know. I do not care. It is Chris- 
tianitv. 


Dr. David G. Wylie, of the Knox Church, and the Rev. 
John B. Devins, of Hope Chapel, spoke in opposition to 
the report, Dr. Wylie saying among other things: 


Mr. Ingersoll bas been quoted in this debate. We are to give 
up the Confession, because we cannot answer his arguments 
against the doctrines of the Confession. Can we answer his 
arguments against the Bible and the character of God? If we 
cannot, shall we give up the Scriptures and God? The argu- 
ments of infidels cannot be answered on the grounds of pure 
reason. The Christian religion makes faith its corner-stone. 
Christian faith is stronger than reason—it is not opposed to rea- 
sun—but it carries one beyond it. 

Mr. Moderator, this is not an hour for hasty words, but for 
calm, deep and earnest thought. It is a time to manifest a spirit 
of love and mutual forbearance. We should go forward with 
cautious footsteps. We cannot risk dissension, for then the 
battle is lost.-The old Creed has done good service. Let it 
stand. Do not mutilate it. Do not disfigure it. A better time 
is coming. God’s sacramental hosts have opposed each other 
long enough. A re-united Church will demand a new creed. 
When that time comes our glorious Leader will deliver a new 
banner to the Church, which it will be her duty to unfurl] before 
all the nations. A new ereed, broad, strong and true enough 
for the exigencies of the near fulure, must be made npon bended 
knees, and with streaming eyes resting upon the great white 
Throne upon which sits the Incarnate Son of God, King of 
Nations, King of Saints, the Prince of Peace. 


Prof. Henry B. Chapin, Prof. Joseph V. Saxton, the Rev. 
George S. Payson, of Inwoed, and Dr. John M. Stevenson 
of the Tract Society, favored revision, Dr. Payson being 
twice called to order for his attacks on the Confession. 

On Tuesday the leading speech was made by Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent, of the Union Seminary. After av- 
swering many of the arguments, made against. the Com- 
mittee’s report he took a more practical question, namely, 
the fear of a division in the Church. He said: 


My brethren, we have been urged to hold by the Confession 
as it is for fear of creating division. Why, is it possible 
that it is not recognized that division is already a fact ? 
The Presbyterian Church in these last months has traversed a 
space which separates her forever from what she was before the 
last General Assembly. Not that the same differences of opin- 
ion did not exist then as now, but these differences have been 
formulated. Numerous presbyteries have declared their opin- 
ion that revision of the Confession is demanded. and numerous 
individuals, ministers and laymen, have expressed unequivo- 
cally their disbelief in certain articles of the Confession. And 
this division ison record. Weare no longer a united Church 
before ths world. Weare confessedly disagreed as to our arti- 
cles of faith. I submit that this fact will no sufferus to go 
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packward. It is demonstrated that we cannot agree on the Con. 
‘fession as itis. To go back and re-affirm the Confession is not 
going to fill up that gap. 

It was said on this floor, in reply tothe remark that “ Revision 
is in the air,” that there are many things in the air, and among 
them the Prince cf the Power of the Air. It is true. Mr. Moder- 
ator, and I know of no more effective instrument in the hands of 
that spirit of evil tostrike at the unity of the Church and to im- 
pede her march toward spiritual conquest, than a formula of 
doctrine which she cannot preach, and which she does not 
wholly believe. Can we not go forward to something better? 
Can we not, by the aid of the spirit of wisdom and unity, with 
alithe scholarship and matured thought in our Church, agree 
upon a brief, comprehensive, simple, fundamental statement, 
which shall embody everything that is essential to Christian 
faith and doctrine, which shall relieve honest consciences, and, 
what is not least important, shall bring us nearer to our brethren 
who name the name of Christ? 


Professor William M. Paxton, of Princeton Seminary, 
who made his second speech, J. N. Harris, an elder in the 
First Church of Morrisania, and the Rev. J. J. Lampe, of 
Christ Church, were the conservative speakers on Tuesday. 
Mr. Lampe said in his speech: 


The doctrine of consciousness has a bad appearance. Itisa 
mischievous thing. In some quarters it has already set aside 
the Word of God, and now we hear that it proposes to suggest 
what duties God owes te sinful men. Againitis affirmed that 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, asstated in the Confession, 
tends to fatalism. But the Confession states that man is free. 
{t affirms both doctrines in combination precisely as they are 
inthe Bible. No man is saved exeept on his free choice of 
Christ. No man is reprobated but on his free choice of the way 
of ruin. In nothing is man more free than in the utter rejec- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ. In fact, the world of sinners is so 
made against Christ that, in spite of the love of God in him, in 
spite of his death and the free offer of salvation, not a soul 
would be saved but for sovereign election. 

Ttis all nonsense to say that God does not give men a chance to 
‘be saved. He does offer Christ to all men, and calls all who re- 
spond. Truly manyare called but few are chosen. In that 
sense he passes noone by. But men despise God’s love. For 
twenty yearsI have tried to win sinners. Some other grace 
than that offered in a crucified Christ to all men is needed to 
work in the hearts of men. And here is where election prac- 
tically comes in. Who saved you and me after we had long re- 
jected the love of God in Christ? God by his Spirit. It was 
stated here that God owed every man an opportunity to be saved; 
well, then, since he only can save, he owes it also to him to save 
lim aswell. Moderator, we are here on premises which lead 
straight to Universalism; yet we were told that this is Calvin- 
ism. 

The’ revision advocates besides Dr. Vincent were, Dr. E. 
L. Clark, of the Church of the Puritans, and the Rev. R. D. 
Harlan, of the First Church. Mr. Harlan took Dr. John 
Hall to task for having thrown his great influence against 
the Committee’s report after having commended it in De- 
cember, when it was first presented to the Presbytery. 

“I will not appeal from Philip drank to Philip sober,” 
remarked Mr. Harlan; “‘ but [ venture the statement that 
the first thought expressed by Dr. Hall was the soberest 
opinion.” 

Dr. Hall was not present when the comparison was made, 
but he rose on Wednesday to explain his position. He had 
not commended the report in December; he had simply ex- 
pressed the desire that ‘the world-enlightening editors,” 
who had expressed the opinion that “ Calvinism must go,” 
would give equal prominence to the report. 

Mr. Harlan made an explanation to the effect that he-had 
simply expressed the opinion that Dr. Hall’s first opinion 
was his soberest opinion, and that opivion he still retained. 

Considerable time was consumed on Wednesday overa 
point of order, the Moderator, Dr. Sample, expressing the 
opinion that so far as possible the two sides should alter- 
nate in the speeches. This was according to Rule 29. Dr. 
McIlvaine, of the Church of the Covenant, and Mr. Collins, 
of his Church, were on different sides, and both rose to 
speak at the same time. Dr. McIlvaine appealed from Dr. 
Sample’s ruling allowing the sides to alternate. Dr. 
Briggs, of Union Seminary, seconded the appeal; but Dr. 
Sample was sustained by an overwhelming vote. The 
speakers for revision on Wednesday were, Dr. Johu C. 
Bliss, of the Washington Heights Church; Dr. McIlvaine; 
the Rev. Jesse F. Forbes, of the Adams Memorial Church, 
who opposes the new creed; and Charles H. Woodbury, an 
elder in Dr. Parkhurst’s church. Mr. Collins and the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Sanderson spoke against the report. In his 
speech, Dr. Bliss presented this copy of the third ehapter 
as he would like to see it revised, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee: 


1, God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel 
of His own will freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creature, nor is the 
liberty or coatingency of second causes taken. away, but rather 
established. 

2. Before the foundation of the world was laid, God in His rich 
mercy hath chosen, in Christ, to salvation and holiness, a peo- 
ple out of every kindred and nation and tongue of men—a vast 
host that no man can number—who, with the elect angels, shall 
share in the glory of God forever. 

8. Those who are thus made accepted in the Beloved are so, 
not because of any merit in themselves, as of repentance, or 
faith, or good works moving God thereunto; but solely because 
of the good pleasure of His will wherein He delighteth in the 
salvationof men. Moreover, it bas pleased God, in bringing his 
many sons to glory, to appoint all the means needful thereunto: 
wherefore they beiug fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ, 
are effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved, 
and all to the praise of His glorious grace. 

4. Since there is so great mystery about the eternal purposes 
and plans of the all-loving God, our Father, it becomes us to 
treat of these high matters with special prudence and care, 
giving the more diligence to doing a) His known will. that thus 
we may be assured of our calling and election. Above all we 
are to be most interested and active in the fulfillment of that 
decree which declares that the heathen and the uttermost parts 
of the earth shall be given unto Christ for a possession; to 
which end the Gospel is to be preached unto al] men, and the 

offer of salvation. through Go1i’s great love for the world in 
the gift of his Son as the propitiation for the sins of men, is to be 
made freely to every one, so that whosoever believeth on Christ 


-shall be saved. - 





On Thursday seven speeches were made: the Rev. Dr. A. 
F. Schauffler, Vice-President of the City Mission and Tract 
Society, who has charge of the seminary students engaged 
in mission work in the city; the Rev. H. T. McEwen, of the 
Fourteenth Street Church; the Rev George J. Mingins, of 
the Union Tabernacle; T. S. Strong, an elder in Dr. 
Thompson’s Church, and the Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, of 
the Park Charch, spoke for the report; and the Rev. Walter 
D. Buchanan, of the Chalmers Church, and the Rev. A. 
W. Sproull, of the Church of the Sea and Land, repre- 
sented the conservatives. Two points made by Mr. Atter- 
bury were these: 


I favor the report of the Committee because it is not a change 
of substance of doctrine. Few, if any, want that. We stand by 
the old Calvinism. What points are involved in this discussion 
are, if not outgrown, at least unessential doctrines in the Con- 
fession of Faith. Perhaps the strongest point in Dr. Hall’s 
speech was when he showed that reprobation and predestina- 
tion are logically involved in the first sections of Chapter III, 
which section the Committee proposes to keep. But if already 
there, why repeat them in succeeding sections? Ur. Worrall 
replied by saying: ‘** We would keep them there so as to force 
you all to that as the enly understanding of the first clause.” 
We reply in turn that the Presbyterian Church at large does 
not hold these a substance of doctrine, and does not wish its 
ministers to be forced into this very narrow channel of belief. 

The Church has already decided the matter. It is for us sim- 
ply a question as to whether we shall agree with this decision 
or let matters drift for a few years to face the question again. 
One result of this debate must be that for a large part of the 
membership of the Presbyterian Church of New York City the 
Confession of Faith, if left as it is, wil] be shelved. 


Mr. Sproull made this comment on the character of 
some of the speeches that have been made: 


I believe that the Confession of Faith not merely for sub- 
stance of doctrine (the exact meaning of which it is difficult to 
define), but as it is, it is as clear a statement of Bible teachings 
asit is possible to make so long as men are in the fiesh. And if 
there are difficulties—some hard sayings veiling mysteries—it is 
only because these are not revealed in the Word of God. Ihave 
no sympathy with the disposition shown by some to caricature 
the Confession of Faith, as setting forth certain doctrines which 
are abborrent to every member of this Presbytery, and then wax 
eloquent in their condemnation. Sir, some of the most eloquent 
pleadings during this debate have been elicited while crushing 
men of straw that the speakers have set up. The five points 
of Calvinism, with which we were entertained the other day, 
were not such as we would haveexpected to have come from the 
esteemed brother who presented them. 1 have heard during 
my ministry the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church com- 
bated and held up to public ridicule by its enemies, but never so 
thoroughly as during th’s discussion by its supposed friends. 
The bitterest,foes of our Confession, as it stands, are within. 


After the patient audience had listened on Friday to 
the ‘“‘record ”’ placed before it by the ten or eleven minis- 
ters and elders the hour of five o’clock arrived whem the 
closing arguments were to be presented. The revision 
men had selected as their champion to end the debate, 
President Thomas S. Hastings, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, the Chairman of the Committee, whose report 
had been under fire for ten days. To represent the conser- 
vative side, Dr. John Hall was selected. Both had spoken 
previously in the debate, one on the first day and the other 
onthe second. Dr. Hall in his earnest and forcible speech 
said in substance: 


In the brief space allotted to this speech I shall make my ap- 
peal to the reason and judgment of those whom I am to address. 
It is alleged by those who desire a revision of the Confession of 
Faith that the conditions under which we are living are greatly 
changed and improved; that missionary work is being organized 
in these days for which no provision is made in the Confession 
of Faith. But it is a Confession of Faith of which we are 
speaking; it is not a Confession of Duty. It is what theChurch 
believes. If it is to be a Confession of Duty, let a new chapter 
be added with a section for each of the Boards of the Church, 
with possibly one on ** Prohibition,” which is certainly “in the 
air” in the truest sense, and one on which instruction is needed. 
Let us have a section devoted to the Evangelical Alliance, and 
one on the Hospital Sunday, etc. We could understand this if an 
ethical statement of the duty of the Church was to be presented 
tothe world. But that is not the end of the Confession, which is 
a witness of truth against error and the bulwark of Zion. It 
would be better to add a chapter disclaiming second probation 
and Christian consciousnesss asa rule of faith; that would be 
intelligible and in the line of a confession. 

We are told that the doctrine of God’s *‘ passing by ” the non- 
elect is a stumbling-block, and so we should put it out of the 
way. I question the facts, notwithstanding all that has been 
said. And I raise this question: Are God’s servants ever told in 
the Bible to modffy a doctrine lest it be a stumbling-olock in 
the way of the weak? No, only in matters of Christian discretion 
in practice. Two references to this word “stumbling-block ” 
may be given. In Romans xiv, 13, we read: * Let us not there- 
fore judge one another any more; but judge this rather, that no 
man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother's 
way.” A “‘stumbling-biock ” asto what? Meats offered to idols. 
And again in I Corinthians viii, 9: ‘‘ But take heed, lest by any 
means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-bleck to them 
that are weak. Againin meats. With two or three exceptions 
all the other uses of the word are either describing God's judi- 
cial dealing with men, or referring to men’s actual treatment of 
Christ. This argument for the change in the Confession of Faith 
has no weight in my mind. 

It is proposed by the report before us to leave out of Chapter 
III the sections indicated, and to be consistent you must omit or 
modify in Chapter V, Sections 4 and 6, the latter being far 
stronger and harder than the sections in Chapter III. To be con- 
sistent you must omit or modify in Chapter VIII, Section 8; in 
Chapter X, Sections 1, 3 and 4; in Chapter XI, Section 1, and in 
Chapter XXXITI, Section 2, where we read of God's “ justice in 
the damnation of the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient.” 
By the way, this is theonly use of the word reprobate that I see 
in the Confession. The speakers have made much of the hard 
words in discussing ‘this question. 

; Let us look at an historical statement. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterians state the substance of Section I in Chapter III. They 
make a second section, just such as our Committee recom- 
mends, and omit all the rest. My authority for this statement 
is Dr. Schaff’s *“‘Creeds of Christendom.” They leave out all 
the knotty points of Calvinism. Then they give an explanation 
and plea for this, just such as the brethren have given here. 
If we believe this and adopt this report, then we must go to 


them and apologize and ask for re-union. The pointe in which ‘ 





the Cumberland Presbyterians revised were very like the points 
suggested in the report. They leave out six sections of Chapter 
Ill. They deny eternal reprobation. They deny that Christ 
died in any sense for a part of mankind, in any particular way. 
They teach that all infants are saved, and that the Hely Spirit 
operates on the worid as co-extensively as Christ has made the 
atonement. ‘ 

We are told that our hard doctrines are keeping the people 
away from the Church, and that to modify them in the manner 
proposed the Church would make great progress. Let us look 
at the facts. The St. Louis Observer, an organ of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, makes this statement: “ Out of 2,689 
churches, only 215 have service every Sabbath, and 564 have no 
regular preacher. Out of 1,595 ministers, 70 give all their time 
to the preaching of the Word. Not one-half of either churches 
or preachers do anything in the work of missions.” Do they 
get the people because of their easy doctrines? Do they become 
missionaries because of them? I am intensely sorry to read that 
statement, because [ am greatly interested in that Church, and 
toek a great deal of pains to get the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
at Belfast toadmit these brethren. 

There isa dangcr that if we leave out all but Section 1 of 
Chapter I[[, we shall put ourselves in a false position as to the 
atonement of Christ, and as to the work of the Holy Ghost. We 
believe that Christ so atoned that a seed was secured to him im- 
plying the work of the Holy Ghost in convincing the world of 
sin, etc. Allthis is expressly told in Sections 5and6,and yet 
in the report we are directed to leave out these sections. Todo 
this it will be necessary to remodel the whole system of doc- 


* trine. 


Iwas sorry to hear my friend and courtryman, Dr. Hamilton, 
the pastor of this church, in his admirable and eloquent address, 
in support of the report, make the argument that Christian 
consciousnes *, being God-given. must decide on any point of re- 
ligious truth. I hopeI state Dr. Hamilton's position correctly. 


At this point Dr. Briggs rose to say that he did not so 
understand Dr. Hamilton; but another member assured the 
moderator that he understood Dr. Hamilton as Dr. Hall 
reported him. 

Dr. Hall continued: 


I quote Dr. Hamilton's words: “Christian eonsciousness, be- 
ing God-given. must decide on any point of religious truth.”’ 
This is plausible; but we cannot and dare not believe it. It is most 
misleading. Whose Christian consciousnesss shatl decide? The 
Pelagians? The Friends? The Unitarians? The Romanists? Are 
wetodeny that there are Christians in all these denominations? 
Where is Christian consciousness that is God-given? Man's mind 
is blind spiritually before conversion. Is all the blindness re- 
moved by conversion? Isit infallible then? Do we not need to 
pray “Oh! send forth Thy light and truth.” Take the Chris- 
tian commentators, for instance. Do they all agree? It is not 
Christian consciousness, but, as we learn in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, to which [ recommend those who desire a new creed, 
the ** Word of God which is contained in the Scriptares of the 
Old and New Testament” that is to be our rule of faith and 
practice. 

The Rev. Dr. Merle Snith, the pastor of the Central Churcb, 
was pained at the inconsistency between the words uttered by 
me when the report was read in December, and those uttered 
here, as to accepting it. Uaable to be present at the meeting in 
November, I heard of the speeches made then with pain and 
shame, and of sermons preached the foilowing Sabbath, leading 
me to believe that the “system of doctrine " was to be radically 
changed When the committee’s report was read. I was glad 
to hear that this was not the case, and expressed the hope that 
the paper would as widely proclaim that as they had the “ ree 
nunciation ” of Calvinism. Was that inconsistent with the crit- 
icism made here? I don’t wonder at the brother's vague percep- 
tion rezarding the relation of the Confession to the Bible. 

Another point made is that God’s nature is love, according to 
Jobn, and so love should be the central feature of the Confes- 
sion. Take your concordance and look up these phrases 
“wrath of God,” “anger of God,” “ fierceness of his unger.” 
There is as much of this thought in the New Testament as there 
is of the love of God for a sinful world. Take another definition: 
God is light, therefore can we say there is no darkness in his 
dominion? “No blackness of darkness forever.” Listen, “he 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts; that they 
should not see with their eyes nor understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I should heal them.” This is from John’s 
Gospel and from the evangelical prophet Isaiah, which he said, 
‘when he saw his glory and spake of him.” 


Dr. Hastings said that he appeared for the Presbytery’s 
committee, and not forthe institution with which he was 
connected. The following are the main points of his elo- 
quent address; 

We are about through with the debate, and we are glad of it. 
It has been a long and hard strain forallofus. It has been the 
ablest debate, the best tempered on both sides, that has ever 
been known in this city. I feel that we owe a great debt to the 
patient, gentle and conscientiously impartial moderator, and I 
hope that before we close a vote of thanks will be given to 
him. 

I should have been glad to have seen more in Dr. Hall’s speech. 
It is hard to answer a speech unless there is something in it be- 
sides heat and rhetoric. We are told that this is a Confession 
of Faith, and not a Confession of Duty. Can any one tell me 
how you can separate faith and duty? I see no argument in 
that. Has the last command of our Lord nothing in it of faith 
and duty? Is it not better understood now than it was 250 years 
ago? Dr. Hall agrees with that. The only question is whether 
we shall agree in stating it. Dr. Hall referred to our use of the 
word “stumbling-block ” because it does not have the meaning 
given toit in the New Testament passages quoted. Anything 
that a man stumbies against is a stumbling-block. We used 
the word without any reference to passages which he has 
quoted. He speaks also of the impropriety of insisting on the 
proof texts for the passages in question; and rightly insists that 
it is enough if these statements can be deduced from the Scrip- 
tures. I would be glad if he could find the texts from which 
the statements of the third chapter can be preperly deduced, 
We cannot find them. 

Dr. Hall, I supposed, thought that we had gone too far already 
in our proposals for revision ; but it seems now that he thinks 
we should have gone further in order to be consistent. He does 
not seem to have got the meaning of the report in its true rela- 
tions with the doctrine of the Cumberland Presbyterians. He 
will have to read that part of his “Creeds of Christendom” 
more carefully and our report a great deal more carefully. The 
Cumberland Presbyterians leave out the doctrine of election ; 
we propose to retain it. ; 

Any report made by clergymen or laymen on such a vital 
question as the one before us must pass severe criticism. It is 
related that a prominent Senator once went to General Grant 
with this remarx: “Did you know that such a man” (daming 
a well-known statesman) “does not believe in the Bible?” 
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“Of course he does not,” replied General Grant; “he didn't 
write it himself.” This report could uot be written by the 
whole Presbytery, but it can be rejected or adopted by the Pres- 
. The criticism has been made that the report is inconsistent, 
stating as it does that we “ would regard with apprehension any 
attempte to remodel the Confession of Faith,” and then recom- 
mending moderate revision. I pity the man who does not know 
the difference between remodel and revise, and recommend a 
perusal of Webster's Dictionary. If you remodel a house you 
change nearly everything in it; you may revise a room here and 
there without making any great alterations. 

Dr. Hastings next referred to Dr. Hall’s tormer speech, 
which he was certain had pained many of the honored pas- 
tor’s friends, and said pleasantly that Dr. Hall had some- 
times a fatherly way of seeming to rebuke his brethren 
which was not always pleasant to those who were not 
young enough to be his grandchildren. 

While speaking of his friend’s allusion to the prince of 
the.power of the air, when referring to the speaker’s sen- 
tence, “ Revision is in the air,” Dr. Hall rose-to disclaim 
any unkind reference to Dr. Hastings, and he hoped he was 
so understood. 

Dr. Sample assured Dr. Hall that the Presbytery under- 
stood him. Dr. Schaff said that the Presbytery understood 
Dr. Hall’s first reference also. 

Dr. Hastings then read an extract from Dr. Shedd’s re- 
cent article on the decrees in The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review: 

“To leave the sinner to eat the fruit of his own ways and be 
filled with his own devices is the same thing as foreordaining 
him to everlasting death” (p. 1%). 

“We revisionists will all agree to that,” added the 
speaker; “* but it is not what the Confession says. Dr. 
Shedd adds: 


“Common grace is great and undeserved mercy to a sinner and 
would save him if he did not resist and frustrate it (p. 11). Pre- 
terition is God's passing bya sinner in the bestowment of regen- 
erating, not of common grace. All men are blessed with com- 
mon grace (p.8). Preterition is by the permissive not efficacious 
decree (p. 7). The common grace of God consists of the written 
or, in the instance of the heathen, the unwritten Word, together 
with more or less of the convicting operation of the Holy Spirit” 
fp. 12). 

Dr. Hastings said that while he accepted all that, it is 
not what the Confession says in regard to God’s “ passing 
by’? men, Heclosed with an effective plea that the won- 
derful love of God for the world should be emphasized in 
the Confession. 

By a vote of 93 to 43 the Presbytery on Monday afternoon 
dec'ded to adopt verbatum the paper under discussion so 
far as it related to the General Assembly’s overture. On 
Monday afternoon the second part of the report which 
favors a new Creed was pases n up to be acted upon. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE are in Mexico three Catholic archbishops and 
seventeen bishops. 


..The new Government of Brazil has issued a decree 
proclaiming separation of Church and State. 


--..-according to Hoffman’s Catholic Directory for 1890 
there are in the United States 85 dioceses, including 4 
vicariates-apostolic. Of these 12 are archiepiscopal and 73 
are episcopal sees. There are 8,463 priests, 7,420 churches, 
2,718 stations and 1,539 ehapels; 202 orphan asylums with 
22,761 orphans; 80 theological seminaries, with 1,631 stu- 
dents; 125 colleges and 632 seminaries; 3,209 parochial 
schools, with 654,838 pupils, and the total of ‘‘ estimated 
Catholic population,” is 8,301,367. 


.. The essential unity of the evangelical denominations 
has been well illustrated in the revival meetings just closed 
ip Fitchburg, Mass. The two Congregational churches 
united with the Methodist and Baptist churches in secur- 
ing the assistance of Dr. L W. Munhall, and began evan- 
gelistic meetings January 5th, in the First Baptist Church. 
The results of the meetings are very gratifying. While 
all the meetings were of great interest and power, two 
were especially marked—one a meeting for young people, 
in the Baptist church, where 151 made a start in the Chris- 
tian life, and the other a meeting of 700 young men at the 
City Hali, where nearly 40 made the same start. At the 
closing meeting at City Hall it was stated that a total of 
371 had given in their names as converts. 

... Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler startled his congregation, 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, in Brooklyn, last 
week, by announcing the termination of his pastorate 
at the end of the thirtieth year of his incumbency, in April 
next, Since 1860, when he was installed over tlie Church, 
the membership has increased from 140 to 2,330. The 
church now maintains two mission chapels, has 1,650 in its 
Sabbath-schools, andis paying the salaries of three minis- 
ters in Brooklyn and two missionaries in the South. Every 
sitting, he stated, has its occupant, and the morning con- 
gregations have never been largerthannow. His reason 
for retiring was that he wanted to put the church into 
younger hands and: that the time had come when it was 
reasonable that he should have relief from a strain that 
might scon become too heavy for him to bear. Dr. Cuyler 
wre gers in 1822, and began to preach in Burlington, N. J., 


...In a letter to the London Times William Tallack, a 
Friend, speaks severely of new departures among Friends 
in the United States: 


ap | may just add that in the United States there are ‘smaller 

bodies ° of Friends, really meriting consideration as such; for 

they number w: sy ton sections of intelligent and spiritually 
ave been driven into secession m by a majori- 


or pseudo * everoutl - bav- 
tly Savetien- 
n known 0 
BC) x their own loquacious and noisy ay proceedings as‘a rattling 
- pretentious pe 


ever obtarh the mastery in Eng! Quakeri sm, then joany of 
will also be compelled 10.6 constitute a ‘ smaller , or t Unite 
with some ian denomination more c. rized by 
reverence an ‘a Seriprural trutb.” 
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Biblical Research. 


THE DIDACHE IN AUGUSTINE. 
RY THE REV. THOMAS 8. POTWIN, 


It is of peculiar interest that the passage inthe Teaching 
which Harris (1887) pronounced far the most difficult in it 
should be found in Augustine, and cited in a eonnection 
which goes far toward determining its meaning. (See THE 
INDEPENDENT, December 12th.) 

The main dispute in regard to this passage on almsgiv- 
ing has been whether it.must be understood in a sense op- 
posite to the general doctrine of the early Christian writ- 
ers—as, €. g., Hermas—who advocate indiscriminate giving 
as the true liberality, or as the way to make all giving an 
offering to Christ. 

It is now plain how Augustine and also the translator 
into Latin understood it. Augustine is enforcing the duty 
of sceking out those in want who are not forward to ask 
for themselves. He cites this passage as commanding 
effort to find out and supply such. 

This, then, is the idea of the words for sweat, in both 
the Greek and the Latin. That he has no intention of ad- 
vising extra caution and waiting for the certainty ofa 
worthy object is apparent, also, when he goes on to say 
that one will not obey this injunction unless he has some- 
thing set aside according to his ability as due to the treas- 
ury of the Lord. And in what follows of the section, not 
given in THE INDEPENDENT as above, he says that, altho 
the Lord allowed a thief to carry the bag, yet what was 
given into it was accredited as given to the Lord. 

The Latin, singularly enougb, strikes between the ex- 
tremes which have divided recent interpreters. It requires 
great effort for speedy giving, but at the same time makes 
one object of the effort to fix upon a suitable person to 
whom to give: “ justum cui des.” 

In the absence of other evidence Augustine’s use of this 
passage must be taken as final as toits signification. It 
falls into beautiful harmony with Paul’s words, Eph. iv, 
28: ** Working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have wheeof to give to him that hath need.” 

I do not think that there is any need of stumbling at Au- 
gustine’s citing the Teaching as “Scripture.’’ I would 
rather let light from this shine forth upon other citations as 
that of Origen. It certainly seems probable that the Teach- 
ing is called Scripture from its being a compend or digest 
of Scripture. Its relation to both Old and New Testaments 
is such as certainly to warrant this supposition. If there 
was any such general understanding about it all will be 
plain. 

I suppose the latest discussion of the Teaching is Zahn’s 
in his recent work on the ‘“‘ New Testament Canon.” In 
that he says that there is no proof that the Teaching was 
held 1n honor as Scripture anywhere except at Alexandria. 
To this must now be added North Africa, if not Rome; for 
Augustine’s use of it surely postulates a somewhat wide 
agreement with himself among his hearers and readers. 

HARTFORD. CONN. 











The Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 16th. 
THE MINISTRY OF JOHN.—LUEE I, 7-22. 








Notes. —“‘ Multitude.’’—Crowds from Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Matthew. Matthew makes John deliver this speech es- 
pecially against the Pharisees and Sadducees. “We have 
Abraham to our Father.’’—The common excuse in that day 
for every variety of deceit and malignity. To be of the seed 
of Abraham they vainly thought sufficient for an eternal 
seat in Paradise. The parabolic answer of the ninth verse 
was well adapted to their understanding. These sects for- 
ever dealing in subtleties and sophistries could be sooner 
convinced by a brilliant and apt illustraticn than by a 
thousand arguments. Men have not changed since then, 
and John is still a model preacher. ** Publicans to be 
baptized.’”’—Renters of Roman taxes. The taxes were not 
directly collected by the Roman Governor, but were farmed 
out to speculators. The highest bidder took the igno- 
minious job, and he was soon hated by and a byword to the 
Jews. That a publican should show signs of repentance 
was the most astounding result of John’s mission. It was 
as if a band of political heelers and saloon-keepers should 
troop up to join a modern church. “Whose fan is in 
his hand.’”’—Not a palm-leaf fan, but a large, wooden 
shovel with which the farmers cast up the grain to the 
wind that the chaff might be borne away and the wheat 
sink tothe floor. These events happened a year after the 
baptism of Christ by John. 

Instruction.—John the Baptist was a fitting forerunner 
of Christ in that his preaching and spirituality were in- 
tensely practical. Note how at the outset of his ministry 
he convicts men by their very acts of the sin they would 
deny. ‘‘ Who hath warned you?’’ You have come to me, 
and your coming proves that you know that you were in 
terrible need of different instruction. Never in the history 
of Christianity have people flocked here and there to learn 
the. truth as they do to-day. The resurrection of over- 
whelming convictions is at hand. People seek the living, 
loving Christ for pardon and advice. The spirit of God, the 
necessity of a peculiar manhood ‘it to cope with these stir 
ring and doubtful questions that arise like sown teeth 
around us, warn wen to ftiee the wrathtocome. Shall 
they burry to us in vain ? 

We rely too much on social position; on being respecta- 
ble members of a church; on speaking in prayer-meetings; 
on being the children of pious ministers or deacons; on 
taking a religious newspaper or two; on Lolding family 
prayers with due regularity; on a proper use of ecclesiasti- 
cal cant; on upholding the theology of 4 bygone age with 
tenacious doggedness; on choosing our associates with 
pious care; in fine, on being the elect. Are we all these, and 














are we safe? Perchance the sterving newsboy, singing in 
a mission chapel in the.slums, whose parents were drunk- 
ards, thieves or murderers, is as sure of Heaven as we. 
But alas! his consciousness of his worth is avery outaee 
quantity compared with ours. 

What then must wedo? An eternal and insistent ques- 
tion, which each age must answer according to its own 
weakness. Yet John seems to have answered the question 
foralltime. Dowhat? Why, alleviate suffering; that is 
thesurest apprenticeship for the high honor of Christian 
brotherhood. We make the church-membership entirely 
too easy athing. It should depend, as it did in the early 
history of the Church, more on a proven fitness. A candi- 
date for admission might be given a district to be kept 
sweet and in order. If heshows aptitude, whether great 
success or not, he has still fulfilled the most important in- 
junction of Christianity—namely, the feeding and helping 
of the poor. 

But every one has achance to serve in his own field. 
Each profession asks, What shall we do? And the answer 
must come accordingly. Supposing a policeman asks this 
question. Why, John’s answer to the soldiers comes pat, 
“Do violence to no man, neither exact anything wrong- 
fully.”” The reason that Bishop Latimer was such a suc- 
cessin his preaching during England’s most troublous 
and riotous time was that he boldly stood upon the plane 
of common-sense and personal duty, and told men what to 
do and what not to do, as you would a child. That was 
John’s and Christ’s method. It were well to revive it more 
to-day. When people do good they are very apt to think 
good. 

““My church,” *‘my congregation,” “‘ my ministry,’’ these 
are very common terms that church people often hear. 
John the Baptist is probably the best man in the world for 
him to study who is given to spiritual bumptiousness and 
ecclesiastical conceit. ‘ Mightier than I,” “I am not 
worthy.’”’? Such reverence goes a great way to solve the 
problems of worldly society. 

No wonder such plain, undaunted and inspired preach- 
ing made the people think him the Christ. Uncompromis- 
ing boldness for Christ against all sin is the only honorable 
position a Christian can take, even if it lose one a pulpit,a 
business, a reputation, or a life. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADKINS, FRANK, Tecumseh, Mich., resigns. 

BALDWIN, Tuomas, New Westminster, British Columbia, ac- 
cepts call to North Seattle, Wash. 

BARBER, J. T., Bainbridge, accepts cail to Madrid, N. Y. 

BOOTHE, J. W. T., inst. January 2%b, Holyoke, Mass. 

DE WITT, M. H., Beakleyville, Penn., resigns. 

DODD, C. H., Weedsport, calied to Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

GOODCHILD, FRANK M., Armenia, N. Y., accepts call to Spruce 
Street ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

JONES, N. B. East Boston, Mass., resigns. 

KNIGHT, E. G., Salem, N. J., called to North ch.. Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

LYELL, J. W., inst. January 27th, Camden, N. J. 

STODDARD, D. W., Morris, acceptscall to Bengal], N. Y. 

WHEE ER, N, J., Orange Valley, called to North Orarge, 


WOODSON, A. E., Milford, accepts call to Chelsea, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BATES, SAmvuEt L., Newbury, Vt., resigns. 

BATTEY, RicHarRp H., Milbank, S. D., resigns. 

BOWERS, Joun M., Kidder, Mo., resigns. 

BUSHNELL, SAMUEL C., inst. February Ist, Abington, Mass. 
BUTLER, Jounn K., Phoenix, N. Y., resigns. 

CASE, ALBERT M., Nora Springs, Ia., resigns. 

CHUNN, M. W., New Lisbon, Wis., called to Glenwood, Minn. 
CLAFLIN, Joun, Dexter, called to Ovid, Mich. 

CROFT, Ernest J., Gustavus, O., resigns. 

bebe te CHARLEs A., Filer City, Mich., accepts call to An- 


la, 
GROV VER, ON. wu %~ St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., resigns. 
es 9 toe . (Baptist), Jewett City, Conn., called to An- 


rim, N 
HORRINE, SteprHen D., Castana and Gmiiions, Ia, resigns. 
HUMPHREYS, THOMAS A. Cyclone, O_ resigns. 
MoCORD, Rosert L., Sheffield, 11], resigns. 
PAPAZ pam, MAN ASSE EH G., Yale Sem.. called to Rowley, Mass. 
W. (Meth.), Evansville, Wis., called to Annawan, 


LIAN H., Pulaski, N. Y. 
Bier Aneataas CHARLES H., inst. Be Steons Ist, Central ch., Phil- 
a a, Penn. 
Bote CALEB L., Stoughton, Mass, resigns. 
EPARD, GEORGE, St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to East Mar- 


n, N.Y 
cureBati ko, Warp T., Ashland, Wis., accepts call to Mead- 


THURSTON, | Henry W. L.. Boscawen, N. H esigns. 
WHEAT, NireAnrs, M., Vinita, I. T ’ called toR erdale, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADRIANCE. H. E., inst. Feb 5th, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
CHAPIN, CHARLES B., called to Schenectad 
Ames A., New Philadelphia, called % Steubenville, O. 
CUYLER, Taeopore L., Lafayette Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


gns. 
FROTEINGHAM, JAMES, Waukegan, called to Chicago, [1]. 
G H.,'D.D. ., inst. Pebrunsy 1 Lake, Ia. 
Rais Trois W-. Far Rockaway, L. —_ 
ag } Elizabeth called Pian Be. 
+, inst. January izabet 
ELL, Wru1AM A., Newark, N.J , called t to grees, Ohio. 
SYMMES, FAIRTON, accepts call'to Freehold, N.J 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Alyom., MARTIN, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Mount 
ATKINSON, E. E., Chicopee, called to Boston, Mass. 


VIN, Otway. ‘Peru, Ind., accepts call to Paris, Texas. 
FAUDE, J. J.. Michigan City, Ind., accepts call to Minneapolis, 


OSBORNE, L. 8., inst. January 26th, Newark, N. J. 
WALL, EDWARD, Petersville, accepts call to Bladensburg, Md 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESUSRT, D. W., Luth., Dayton, O., accepts call to, Milton 


GILLETT, T. T.8., DD. » Meth. Epis.,died Jan..27th, Indianapo lis 
nd., 

Gustin, Hewes G., “ Christian ” ey a Mass , resigns. 
MARTIN, A. P., Luth., Sioux City, la., resigns. 

NOLAND, STEPHEN, Meth. Epis., died, Jan 28th. Nicholasville, 


ST. cA W., Luth., Des Moines, called to Swedensburg, Ia. 
STONKSIFER, ‘JAMES B,, Reformed, Glencoe, accepts call to 


lisburg, Pen 
TYLER, M. * Christian. ” Conneaut, O., resigns. 
ae J., Reformed, Western Theo. Sem., called to 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
WEEKS, Josera H., Unit., accepts call to Melrose, Mass. 
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February 6, 1890.] 


HON. SETH LOW’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS AS 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Students of Co- 
lumbia: In this majestic and bistoric. city we are met to- 
gether at the call of Columbia College. No institution in 
New York intertwines itself more closely with the city’s 
history and the city’s glory. George II was still alive when, 
in 1754, the college had its beginnings in a New York num- 
bering about thirteen thousand souls, of whom more than 
two thousand were held as slaves. The city and the col- 
lege have grown tog-ther until the college to day, with its 
various schools, is among the foremost in the land. 

In the Revolutionary period the college, as represented 
by its students and its graduates, was instinct with patri- 
otism. Its name, Columbia, given to it to take the place of 
King’s College, is not an accident. It was the natural se- 
lection for the Alma Mater of Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay. Yet these men, if most conspicuous, were not 
singular among their coliege friends in- their attach- 
ment to the American cause. The students of the col- 
lege, like college students everywhere, had imbibed the 
spirit of liberty in the free air which men must breathe 
who follow after truth. All mem know what services Ham- 
ilton rendered to the little republic which started on its 
marvelous career in this city a century ago. What fitter 
gift could Columbia have made to New York or New York 
te the nation than the unequaled Minister of Finance 
whom Washington appointed the first Secretary of the 
Treasury. As beneath the touch of Midas all things turned 
into gold, so beneath the skillful touch of Hamilton the 
nation converted into power resources which had been val- 
ueless. But the great minister did more than that. He 
made good the credit of the nation, and the great Republic’s 
credit has stood unshaken since, not so much because of 
our fabulous resources, as because the bigh standard of 
good faith of which Hamilton set the example has been 
uniformly maintained. 

To-morrow, in this historic city in which the Govern- 
ment began, there is to be celebrated the centennial of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. To this great court, 
of which all Americans are proud, Columbia College gave 
its first Chief Justice in the person of John Jay. Columbia 
College is worthily represented in this same court to-day 
in the person of Mr. Justice Blatchford. I like to think of 
John Jay that he set the standard to which, in point of 
character, all Columbia men should strive to attain. It 
was Daniel Webster who said of him: ‘‘ When the spotless 
ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay it touched 
nothing less spotless than itself.’’ So we are not surprised 
to learn that the first strong impulse toward the emanci- 
pation of slaves in the State of New York came from John 
Jay. The first legislative act looking to the abolition of 
slavery inthis State was passed while Jay was Governor, 
at his instance, and received his signature. Thus Colum- 
bia’s name is linked forever in theannals of the Empire 
State with this high act of justice and of righteousness. 

At this time, 1795, and fur many years thereafter, the 
advantages of New York as a commercial center were lim- 
ited to her incomparable harbor and to her unique position 
on these two great waterways, the one reaching far into 
the interior and the other giving her a second line of com- 
munication with the ocean by way of an inland sea, and 
both bringing deep water close to her shores. It is inter- 
esting to read that so late as 1769 it was considered a rash 
prediction that New York might one day equal Newport, 
R. 1, as acommercial city. Before the beginning of this 
century New York had indeed stepped into the first place, 
but she was hard pressed by Philadelphia, and even by 
Baltimore. It was a son of Columbia College, DeWitt 
Clinton, who made New York’s diadem secure. The states- 
manship which opened across the State of New York a 
highway to the West, a pathway for enterprise and courage 
and commerce ard civilization and Christianity, the 
statesmanship which thus made largely tributary to this 
city the abounding plenteousness of that illimitable region, 
this statesmanship received its earliest devolopment in 
Columbia’s halls. 

Springing naturally out of the city’s maritime advan- 
tages, mightily reinforced as these were by Clinton’s 
great work, there grew up.in New York an ocean com- 
merce which drew to the city the ships of all the world. 
By 1860 a large proportion of this commerce was carried on 
in American bottoms. The New York and Liverpool liner 
and the New York clipper acknowledged no superiors on 
the broad seas. 

Then came the Civil War, and these stately merchant 
fleets were decimated by Confederate cruisers fitted out in 
foreign ports. At this juncture another son of Columbia 
College, the venerable Hamilton Fish, for many years and 
happily still the revered chairman of the trustees of the 
college, as Secretary of State of the United States, nego- 
tiated the treaty of Washington, under which were adju- 
dicated without an appeal to arms our righteous claims for 
the destruction of this merchant marine. Again I ask, 
what more fitting contribution could Columbia have made 
to New York in these later times, or New York to the na- 
tion, than the sturdy statesman whose masterful diplo- 
macy, brought this question within the range of peaceable 
settlement? For the first time in history a dispute so formi- 
dable between two nations of the first rank, was settled 
without a war. The city and the college together pro- 
duced the temper which met the opportunity and the need 
with such brilliant success. It thus appears that the dis- 
tinguished services of Columbia’s sons have covered the 
whole period of the college life. 

I like to recall how frequently these services have been 
characteristic of the essential life of the city. It islargely 
true of all of them that the college and the city have com- 
bined together to produce the fine result. I have chosen 
conspicuous names, but they are only the choice sheaves 
of a harvest which has been perennial. 

Consider for a moment the significance to the college of 
the great city about it. First of all, it means for every one 
of us that there is no such a thing as the world of letters 
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apart from the world of men. There are such things, un- 
doubtedly, as most unworldly scholars, men oftentimes 
‘*of whom the world is not worthy ’’; but such scholars are 
never made except out of men who see humanity, as in a 
vision, ever beckoning to them from behind their books. 


Thescholar without this vision is a pedant. He mistakes 
learning for an end in itself, instead of seeing that it is only 
a-weapon in a wise man’s hand. 

The city surrounds us all with a large and bracing atmos- 
phere. Something of the breadth of view and feeling which 
travel gives, the cosmopolitan city may bestow upon those 
whostudy init: Beware, young men, lest by its size and 
wealth and power it make you supercilious. Rather, by 
the spectacle which it displays of the variety of peoples ard 
their varied gifts, let it make you large in your sympathies 
and lofty in your aspirations. It may become to you, if 
you will not hinder it, a liberal education in itself. I can 
think of no finer supplement to the liberal culture which 
the eollege aims to bestow than that which may come from 
mingling in a fearless fellowship with the many kinds of 
men to be met with in New York. The simple conditions 
on the student’s part are a recognition of inherent worth, 
wherever it may be found, and an open mind. The ends of 
the earth, then, will bring to you their contribution, and 
you shall come to see that this great city is full of inspira- 
tion to a man who would be noble. 

Think what it may do for the different types of men who 
ought to be found at all times within the college walls. 
Here is your man aiming to open his nature en every side 
into the broadest possible touch with his fellows. The 
study of the classics may do much forsuch aman. They 
give him the companionship of the great minds of ancient 
times, and help him to realize that it always has been a 
glorious thing to be a man. They help him to see witha 
jast perspective the claims of the present, and they illu- 
‘mine with a fascinating light the literature of all the times 
between and of our own day. But the real world is not to 
be found iu books. That is peopled by men and women of 
living flesh and bjcod, and the great city can supply the 
human quality which the broad-minded man must not 
suffer himself to lack. There is a variety to life in this 
city, a vitality aboutit and withal a sense of power, which 
to my thought are of inestimable value to the student 
whose desire it is to become a well-rounded man. For the 
young man who is seeking a professional or technical train- 
ing I need not stop tc point out the advantages the city 
offers. All men recognize them. There is but one New 
York on all this continent, and, for the purposes of tech- 
nical and professional training, her location in New York 
supplements the work of Columbia with advantages not 
elsewhere to be had. SoalsolI believe the great city will 
leud itself readily to the encouragement of profound re- 
search. As thereis no solitude like that of a crowd, so 
there is no inspiration like it. And we may yet see the 
great thinkers and the great discoverers of ourage the men 
of city breeding and of city atmcsphere. A great man is 
apt to partake strongly of the habit of his times, and the 
tendency to-day sets so strongly toward cities on every 
hand, that I do not expect tosee great learning and pro- 
found scholarship exceptional as to that tendency. The 
city also may be made to a considerable extent a part of 
the university. All about us lie its galleries, its museums 
and its libraries. Best of all, here are its men, the most 
eminent in their calling in every walk of life. Let us bring 
these men in every possible way into vital touch with our 
work and we shall see a university of which the whole 
country shall be proud. 

We Americans are accustomed to say that our greatest 
problems lie in the cities. These problems are to be found 
in New York, unquestionably, in their gravest forms. Is 
this fact without special meaning to you, young gentle- 
men, who are now getting your education in New York ? 
From what quarter are the trained intellect and the conse- 
crated purpose to come which are to grapple successfully 
with these problems in the coming time, if not out of New 
York itself and out of the schools and colleges of New 
York ? I have tried to make you see that the conspicuous 
gifts which New York and Columbia have made to the na- 
tion have been singularly characteristic of New York’s 
essential life. The well-ordered finances of the country, 
the Erie Canal, which did so much to develop New York, 
both the State and the city, and which developed in far 
larger measure the great West, the peaceful settlement of 
the Alabama claims, these are contributions to the nation- 
al happiness and greatness which display, in a singular 
degree, the educational influence of the city upon the men 
trained in its midst: I do not claim for the city that it has 
every kind of advantage. Different locations, from an 
educational point of view, each have their advantages and 
their disadvantages. But Ido claim that an education in 
New York is likely to be of especial value to any man who 
wishes to be of service in meeting the great problems with 
which our cities confront the country. Such ap one, it 
seems to me, will appreciate much earlier in life what a 
great my problems are. To him the atmosphere of a 
city will be a familiar thing, and he will know, if he is a 
wise man, that tho the powers of evil in a city are great, 
the powers of good are greater. Victor Hugo once said: 
“*God suffers not the precious fruits of sorrow to grow upon 
a branch too weak to bear them.’’ In the same way great 
tasks are set to Hercules, not to a weakling, and the great- 


ness of New York’s problems is the truest measure of her 
strength. 

Some men, as they recognize how far short the city falls 
in a thousand ways of whet it ought to be and see the diffi- 
culties attending all efforts at improvement are apt to say: 
“Itisnouse. Let us eat and drink, and after us comethe 
deluge.’”’ But let it not be so with you. No morespirit- 
stirring call ever sounded in the ears of a generation of 
-young men than comes to the youth of New York and 
America in connection with the problems of this mighty 
city. Splendid beyond imagination in what it may be 
made to be, it grieves our pride and shocks our love so fre- 
quently in what it is. Columbia may bring to you all the 
learning of the ages, she may surround you with all the 
opportunities and privileges which the times will supply: 
but she will fail of her truest and best work if she does not 
send you forth intu the community earnest and patriotic 
men. I do not ask you to be old before your time; but 1 do 
ask you to acquire in your student ‘iays a sense of the se- 
riousness of life and an enthusiasm for noble living, which 
shall never desert you. Ali this, I think, the city means to 
the college. 

Let u3 consider now what the college means to the city. 
The value of the college to New York is not to be measured 
by the services of her conspicuous sons. Her chief and 








permanent value to the city lies in the constant witness 
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she bears to the usefulness and the nobility of the intellec- 
tual life and in the work she is 


ministered without a breach for 180 years. On her educa- 
tional side she displays the splendid usefulness of money 
which is received, not to be hoarded, but to be well spent. 
She is profoundly conscious that what she is doing is; but 
the earnest of what she yet may do, if New York will but 
make common cause with her aD ge and broaden 
aod deepen her work on every side. 
She aims to-day to turn out three different tyves of menu. 
Her historic work, that which she did for half a century 
before she did anything else, she is still doing. She aims 
to develop the cultivated man, the educated gentleman; 
the man who, without being a specialist im anything, has 
been educated enouvh in all directions to be in sympathy 
with all learving: the man who knows enough about the 
past to recognize the value of it and of all experience, but 
who is not bound down by the past; the man who knows 
enough about the present to glory in its achievement and 
its promise, but who. never forgets what it means of in- 
debtedness to those who have gone before, to be “in the 
foremost files of time.’’ In a word, she aims to develop 
the thoughtful and well-informed citizen. and to fill him 
with ber own high aspirations as to his citizenship and bis 
life. The splendid products of this work adern the history 
of the city and the nation from the beginning of our career. 
We want to do, not less of it, but more, according as we 
have opportunity. 

In ‘the process of time something other than this. how- 
ever, was seen to be needed. Columbia came to realize in 
due order that the times demanded professional education 
in medicine, in law, in applied science, in the science of 
economics and of government. Theology sbe has left for 
valid reasons to other institutions about her The broad 
fields in which men of differing faiths could journey in 
friendly company she has assumed for her own. Oneafter 
another, as her means allowed, she has taken up those sub- 
forts upon which men needed special training in order to 

e useful, and her School of Medicine, her School of Law, 
her School of Mines, or of applied science, her Scboo!] of 
Political Science, are at once ornaments to this great Me- 
tropolis, magnificent city as it is, and invaluable contribu- 
tors tothe professional life and learning of the land. Co- 
lumbia College believes that even for this technical and 
profeaniena) work, it is well fora man to lay the broad 

oundation of a general culture, but she does not refuse 
to recognize the specializing tendencies of the times, and 
to permit those who will to obtain the one without the 
other. Nevertheless, she does say that, if a man cap spare 
the time, he is throwing away part of his life and part of 
his power in the years to comeif he does not submit at the 
beginning to the disciplinary training which cultivates 
the mind before he begins to plant the particular seed 
which he wishes espezially to grow. Columbia College 
believes that the specialist, because he is a specialist, 
ought first of all to be a broadly developed man. 

Side by side with these men of a general culture anda 
professional training, Columbia aims to contribute in in- 
creasing numbers still another precious type to the scbolar- 
ship and citizenship of the times. She —— has been 
doirg something, she aims to do systematically more and 
more of the original work which belongs especially to our 
conception of a university in philosophy, in law, in science, 
and in every branch of learning. She sims to develop the 
patient student whose controlling desire it will be to add 
something to the sum of human knowledge. She aims to 
do her part to make return to Europe, for the benefits of 
research which Europe has bestowed with such lavish 
hand upon Americe. She looks assuredly for the day whin 
European students shall come to New York and Columbia, 
where vow our American youth go to Oxford and Paris 
and Berlin. No less a result than this will satisfy Colum- 
bia’s conception of what is within her power, if New York 
will sustain her in the work she seeks to do. 

To every one of these different types of men, in their 
studies and throughout their life-work, the college con- 
tributes that subtle and patriotic inspiration which comes 
from the accumulated glory of her history from the begin- 
ning untilnow. As there are some things which cannot te 
had without money, so there are — of inestimable 
value which cannot be had except with the passage of 
time. The rich endowment of a glorious age, that is a 
precious possession and a spur to glorious deeds whick only 
time can supply. If there are men and women in New 
York, and I hope there are many, who wish to give to the 
cause of sound learning in this city, to the advancement of 
science, or to the encouragement of research, I commend 
to them the thought that whatever is added to Columbia’s 
endowment is guaranteed to the object for which it may be 
given by a property already large, yet large enough to 
cover but a small part of the work that lies all about us to 
be done; that such a gift tends to make more useful an 
educational plant already of the first order; and, above 
all, that it acquires, on the instant, the unique inspiration 
and power of Columbia’s historic name. Hamilton and 
Livingston and Jay and Governeur Morris and DeWitt 
Clinton and all the rest, who have served, and are serv- 
ing well their day and generation, breathe upon it a 
benediction and add to it asubtt’e but a genuine power, 

The New York of the past, so far as endowment’ is con- 
cerned, has enabled Columbia to do all that she has done, 
all that she is doing. She summons to her aid now with a 
glad confidence the New York of to-day. She recognizes 
in the munificent legacy of Stephen Whitney Phenix, in 
the last great kindness to her of her great and devoted 
President, the late Dr. Barnard, in making the college his 
residuary legatee, in the welcome gifts. of F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn and A. A. Low, and of Charles F. McKim, 
the happy beginnings of a tendency which will yet make 
Columbia what she ought to be, beyond all controversy, 
the university of the land. She looks to you, young gen- 
tlemen, and to her alumni, to add to her fair fame; she 
looks to the living New York to build upon the foundations 
so nobly laid by the past; she looks to her faculties to give 
sound instruction, to hold fast the learning that men have 
wrested hitherto from experience and from study, and to 
carry the ever-shifting boundaries of human knowledge 
forward into the vast unknown. This is the work she is 
doing here in the great financial and commercial city of 
the Western woxld. 

Some tendency there is on every side of her to put a 
money value upon everything. Where wealth is seen to be 
so powerful it cannot but be that many shall think that it 
is all-powerful. Against this mistaken tendency the col- 
lege is now a silent and now an outspoken witness. rn- 
ing, in her view, resulting in knowledge on the one hand 
and involving truthfulness upon the other, is a greater 
benefactress of mankind. Wealth is powerful, certainly. 
Beneficently used, it may be made to bless the centuries, 
Columbia seeks its aid for her own work; but the work of 
the college would be valueless to-morrow, if even the 
wealth of New York could bribe her instructors to teach 
as true what they know to be false. Truthfulness is. the 
one essential, fundamental quality of ateacher. Without 
it he may not be a teacher; yet it is not the only quality. 
The teacher, like the scholar, must himself be teachable, 
An ever-hightening sky for human thought, an ever-widen- 
ing horizon for hnman knowledge, an absolute truthful- 
ness in the expréssion of the light within, these are the 
distinguishing marks of a great university; these are the 





aspirations in whose strength Columbia gird herself 
afresh for the work that is hers to.do. , 
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{ The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.| 


LOEB TENNYSON’S LATEST 
POEMS.” 


No career of a man could be more suc- 
cessful than that which has filled the ac- 
tive part of Tennyson’s long life. The 
space between his first slender volume of 
verse (not counting that written in con- 
nection with his brother Charles) and the 
one now before us, is filled with the rich- 
est gift of song received by English letters 
since Shakespeare let fall his pen. All 
things considered, volume, richness of 
color, variety, breadth of scope, spiritual 
elevation, ethical quality and splendor of 
imagery, no poet has ever sufpassed, per- 
haps none has ever equaled, him as a 
lyrist. Nearly sixty years lie between 
* Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” issued in 1830, 
and this his latest verse, and what a 
superb work he has done during this 
more than half-century! He has not al- 
ways had the intense fire of Sappho; the 
haunting word-wonders of Shelley are 
not his on every page, and the few high- 
est lyrical notes of poor Keats he has rare- 
ly reached; but who shall say tha‘, upon 
the whole, he has not given us a deeper, 
fuller and farther-going strain than has 
been left on the air by any of these? What 
if we could set his lyrics back into the 
golden age of Elizabeth and let them 
come down to us mellowed by distance 
aad sanctified by the reverence such a 
perspective engenders! We reflect a mc- 
ment, feeling the priceless advantage en- 
joyed by those whose lot it was to have 
the first clutch upon the wonderful lute, 
to try at first hand the newly tuned 
strings and to worry with loving fingers 
the uoworn frets. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Sydney, Herrick, Burns, Coieridge, Scott, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, what 
wizards of song had wrung every chord 
to make fresh melody before young Ten- 
nyson’s turn came, We may say that he 
had all these for teachers; but do we al- 
ways count the danger such teaching 
bears with it? Firm indeed must be the 
fiber of imagination and strong the indi- 
viduality of genius in him who essays 
poetry after he has felt such influence, if 
he would place himself in competition 
with his masters, instead of echoing them 
through cunning variations of their 
scores. 

Tennyson has reflected no predecessor’s 
strains ; he has been so theroughly him- 
self, indeed, that the world has half over- 
looked his noble originality of imagina- 
tion in admiring the matchless melody of 
his versification and the cunning of the 
style. 

It is something truly wonderful that in 
his eightieth year, with sixty years of 
unresting fecundity behind him, he 
should produce poetry so full of nervous 
force, so brimming with rare music, and 
so marked by unbackneyed turns of ex- 
pression. This is the work of no second 
childhood ; it glows with the vigor, chas- 
tened and mellowed, of an unquenchable 
youth; it is informed with something 
better, if less picturesque, than the spirit 
of his middle manhood—the wisdom of 
long thought. 

The writer has read Demeter and Other 
Poems while sitting on abreezy bluff 
of the Gulf coast ; and the passage in the 
‘** Progress of Spring,” one of the sweetest 
poems in the volume, has fixed itself in his 
memory : 

“T saw beyond their silent tops 
The steaming marshes of the scarlet cranes, 
The slant seas leauing on the mangrove copse, 
And summer basking in the sultry plains 

About a land of canes.” 
What a proof of genius it is when a poet 
on anjsland of chalk cliffs in the far North 
and beyond the sea can sketch in five lines 
the most salient impression ever given of 
our American “Low Country”! Not 
even Sydney Lanier has fixed so perfect 
a thought of our 
“ Summer basking in the sultry plains 
About a land of canes.” 


*DEMBTER AND OTHER POeMS. By ALFRED LORD 
Tan yYson. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 
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The test isan heroic one when art is 
set in the full glare of day and compared 
directly with Nature in her fairest mood; 
but we felt the passing of spring in the 
air while we read, in a land where it is 
always spring, and out of that charmed 
verse something sweeter than any 
weather, any sky, or wind, or sea sang 
itself into our heart. 

The initial stanza of the volume is 
Tennysonian in its conceit and in its 
form of expression— 

“ At times our Britain cannot rest 
At times her steps are swift and rash; 
Sbe moving, at her girdle clash 

The golden keys of East and West.” 

‘Demeter and Persephone” falls little 
short of the best blank-verse poems that 
Tennyson has written, so far as style goes, 
and ‘The Ring,” dedicated to Mr. Low- 
ell, isa bit of dramatic romance singu- 
larly and powerfully effective; but 
‘“*Happy” touches the high-water mark 
and thrills us with the full, old-time force 
of the poet’s genius. The “‘ Progress of 
Spring,” too, reminds us of the best lyrics 
since ‘“‘In Memoriam,” and risags with 
the half-jubilant, half-sorrowful tone 
which has always seemed the character- 
istic Tennysonian one, dear to us now as 
ever. Altho very touching we do not 
find his dialect poem, ‘‘ Owd,Roa,” espe- 
cially good, or, perhaps, it were better 
to say that it is not to eurtaste. ‘To 
Ulysses,” addressed to the late W. G. 
Paigrave, is a brilliant lyric, ‘‘ The Rose 
on the Terrace” sparkles with something 
almost too tender for wit, and ‘The 
Throstle” is a bird-song as fresh and vi- 
brant with life as that of the creole 
moqueur which fills the writer’s ear as he 
writes’. 

“*Loveazain, song again, nest again. young 
again,’ 
Never a probpet so crazy! 


And hardly a daisy yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“**Here again, here, here, here, here, happy 
year!’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
Andall the winters are hidden.” 
Surely.there is no winter for the heart of 
the ectogenarian who can carol like that! 

Tennyson, Whittier, Holmes, was ever 
the world before blessed with three such 
sound, hale, vigorous singers of eighty 
springs? May they live till, as Cicero’s 
rule would have it, like fruit full-ripe and 
ready, they fall without resistance by 
nature, and pass into the better life, when 
this, to them most noble one, has gone 
out like the flame of an exhausted lamp. 

It is not saying too much to aver that 
if Tennyson had never written better than 
he has in this volume of Demeter and 
Other Poems, he would still be a master of 
English song. 

“ From the South [ bring you balm, 
For ona tropic mountain was I born 
While some dark dweller by the coco-palm 
Watched my far meadow zoned with airy 
morn; 
From: under rose a muffled moan of floods; 
I sat beneath a solitude of snow. 
. There no one came, the turf was fresh, the 
woods 
Plunged gulf on gulf thro’ all their vales 
below.” 

Nobody could doubt that Tennyson 
wrote those lines, Tennyson in the undi- 
minished vigor of his incomparable crafts- 
manship. Reading them we recall his 
little master-piece to the eagle: 

Ps - “close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world he stands.” 

Or that sketch in two verses— 
“ Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hills 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 

We have the touch of age, but not of 
dotage, in some of these poems, a reminder 
of the three-fifths of a century given to 
makivg the whole world glad; and this 
very touch, patriarchal, a trifle faltering, 
but always masterful, adds inestimable 
preciousness to the book. The immature 
out-put of a promising young singer has 
not the value of this latest vintage (to 
change the figure) of a heart overburdened 
with the impressions and worn but not 
wearied with the constant strain of a 
tremendously fruitful ifetime, Thebou- 
quer, the spiritual essence of all his earlier 
productions, the best meaning of his great 
life, the deepest, perhaps the final inter- 
pretation of his genius, reaches us through 





these poems of Tennyson’s, the noblest, 
not forgetting Landor’s, ever penned by 
one so old. 
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LITERATURE OF MODERN 
GREECE. 
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THE literary activity of the modern 
Greeks, altho attracting but little atten- 
tion heretofore from the scholars of America 
and even of Wes‘ern Europe, is nevertheless 
a noteworthy phenomenon in the world of. 
letters. While comparatively not as vo- 
luminous, for more reasons than one, as are 
the literatures of even the Latin nations of 
Southern Europe, it intrinsically and quali- 
tatively can well bear a comparison with 
the best productions of Western scholar- 
ship. The one fact alone that there are 
few or no publication houses in Greece 
after the manner of those in Weste.n Eu- 
rope and America, but that each author 
must publish his own books or issue them 
on the subscription plav, makes it a ven- 
turesome undertaking to enter upon a 
literary career, particularly as neither the 
material wealth nor the mental culture 
and interest for the growth of literature 
are as widely spread in classic Greece as in 
many other lands. 

It is espeeially gratifying and has been 
the source of great benefits to letters in 
general, that the revived scholastic ambi- 
tion and work of modern Greece has been 
trained by the skilled hands and methods of 
yeople farther west. Particularly have the 
models and methods of Germany been a 
determining agent in this regard, being in 
Greece even more than in America a new 
factorin the learned world. As a result 
the scholars of the Greece of to-day are, in 
a great measure, engaged upon such liter- 
ary work, as they, from the nature of the 
case, can do better than any others. Prom- 
inent among these is the examination of 
the literary treasures of the scores of libra- 
ries scattered throughout the monasteries 
and shrines ofthe East. The most system- 
atic undertaking of this kind is the Mau- 
rogordateios Bibliotheke, so called from its 
founder, a wealthy merchant of Constanti- 
nople, and which uims at a thorough 
examination of the manuscript treasures of 
the Levant. The library is published in 
pampblet form, these pamphlets being is- 
sued as supplements to the publications of 
the Syllogus Society in Constantinople. 
This form of publication is the same as that 
of many noteworthy modern Greek works, 
for the reason that the Turkish censors are 
exceedingly slow to allow works of any 
kind that indicate an intelligent progres- 
siveness on the part of the Greek subjects 
of Turkey, from seeing the light of day. 
The scholars of free Greece are, in this 
regard, much more favorably situated, as 
is also seen from the more enterprising and 
open character of their journals. For this 
reason new publications of all kinds are 
frequently issued as supplements to estab- 
lished periodicals and journals, even if 
intrinsically there is but a slight connection 
between them. In this way the Ecclesias- 
tike Aletheia, of Constantinople, has issued 
a series of supplements that have all the 
worth and value of independent works. 
Of the Bibliotheke several pamphlets 
have been issaed, and more are forthcom- 
ing. The character of the manuscripts so 
far discovered and cataloged are chiefly of 
interest for the history of the Greek 
Church, and in this way they furnish new 
sources of information in a department 
otherwise almost inaccessible to Western 
scholars. 

The most valuable work in this line so 
far is, however, the catalog of the more 
than ten thousand manuscripts in the 
cloisters of Mt. Athos, begun by Professor 
Lambros, of Athens, but not yet completed. 
In his researches Lambros has discovered 
not a few literary treasures of great impor- 
tance, notably the greater portion :of the 
Greek manuscript of Hermasthe Shepherd, 
of which the infamous Simonides had fur- 
nished a stolen and mutilated copy to the 
Leipzig library. Lambros has so far cata- 
loged 5,759 manuscripts, all found in the 
libraries of the efghteen cloisters and in two 
other collections; but the whole catalog 
has not yet appeared. The nearly 5,000 
manuscripts found ia the two libraries, 
Labra and Batopedeon, were in a measure 
discussed already by him in 1880. Fortu- 
nately just at this time the libraries of the 
other two great sacred shrines of the Greek 
Church, namely the St. Catherine Cloister, 
on Mt. Sinai, and the Holy Sepulcher 
library in Jerusalem, have been or are be- 
ing cataloged. The former collection, to 
which the famous Codex Sinaiticus be- 
longed, has been described by Gardthausen, 
of Leipzig, and one found to contain 1,223 
eodices. The author significantly re marks: 
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** Bibliotheca non caret codicibus, sed co- 
dices bibliothekd.” A catalog of the Holy 
Sepulcher library, containing in all 1,860 
codices, of which 1,459 are Greek, is now 
about ready, prepared by a Greek scholar, 
and will doubtless be issued soon. 

In regard to works implying scholastic 
research and scholarly attainments, there 
are not a few honored names among the 
modern Greeks, the leading one of whom is 
doubtless the editor of the Ecclesiastike 
Aletheia, the historian Gedeon, a man of 
versatile genius, of extraordinary attain- 
ments and indefatigable industry. Not 
only has he issued large volumes of great 
research, such as his historical and descrip- 
tive work on Mt. Athos, 1885, but he is 
alse the leading and best contributor to his 


“own periodicals, his contributions being 


chiefly original researches into unpublished 
sources on Greek Church history, which he 
has published as supplements to his jour- 
nals, and Scriptural studies, chiefly exeget- 
ical in character, that are valuable contri- 
butions to Biblical Science. The Aletheia 
of recent years, both asa monthly magazine 
until 1887 and from that timie on as a more 
popular weekly, is a thesaurus in this re- 
gard that probably has few equals in the 
journalism of Western Christianity. Gedeon 
is also a devoted bover of his own Church, 
and aims at its rejuvenation by the cultiva- 
tion of biblical studies after the manners 
and models of European Protestantism. In- 
deed it is characteristic of this whole litera- 
rary movement, of which he and Georgi- 
ades, in the Athenian Church paper Aion 
and others are the leaders; that it is exceed- 
ingly friendly to Protestantism, and in fact 
receives its chief impetus from this source. 
So much is this the case that the theologi- 
cal section of the library at Athens, of 
which a catalog was recently issued, con- 
sisting of about five thousand volumes, is 
largely composed of Protestant works in 
the original aud partly in translations, 
while the leading Greek journals review 
and announce more of the productions of 
German Protestantism than they do of all 
other classes of literature together. 

This dependence upon Western models is 
in many respects a source of strength 
and of weakness to their literary produc- 
tions. While it induces them to adopt as 
settled many a matter that might still be 
regarded as an open question, simply be- 
cause Protestant scholarship of this or that 
school has decreed this or that verdict, it 
nevertheless shows them how and where 
they can contribute most to the world’s 
knowledge—namely, by the study of those 
sources and matters to which they and they 
alone have the best access. In this way the 
Church history of the late Dr. Bapheiados 
is, for the ordinary contents of the history, 
littie more than a reproduction of Kurz, yet 
in regard to Oriental Church history it offers 


‘new and rich data. Other scholars worthy 


of special note were among the older gen- 
eration, such men as Germanos Pikonomos, 
Phormakides, Bambos ; among the young- 
er, Bryennios, the editor of the ‘Clemens 
Letters,” and of the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles”; Constantine Contogones, 
the editor of the journal, Evangelical 
Messenger; Panagiotes Pempotes, Nica- 
laus Damala, Kyriakos Bapheides. 

it should be especially noted in this con- 
nection that for reasons evident from the 
above a good deal of the best productions 
of modern Greek makes its appearance in 
the various jeurnals. In this way, for in- 
stance, the account recently given to West- 
ern scholars of the existence of a New Tes- 
tament. manuscript in the Arabic library at 
Damascus, closely resembling the Codex 
Sinaiticus, came from the Athenian paper, 
Soter, and was furnished by Chp. Papa- 
dopoulos, an official in Cyprus. Other 
papers, such a3 the Estia, and the Aster, 
can also be mentioned among the churchly 
periodicals, while purely literary and other 
periodicals exist in a goodly number. 
Through this literary activity, which is go- 
ing hand in hand with an endeavor to instil! 
a new spiritual life into the stereotyped 
formalism of the Oriental Church, the Greek 
section, especially in Greece itself, stands 
in strange and remarkable contrast to the 
deatblike lethargy of the Russian branch. 


2 


The Story of William and Lucy Smith. 
By George S. Merriam. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $200.) It is a pleasing indication of 
vhe intellectual brotherhood that has al- 
ready gone far toward the obliteration of 
national boundaries in the larger Republic 
of thought and letters, that the author of 
“Thorndale” and ‘‘ Gravenhurst’ found 
his quickest, and perhaps his best rc cogni- 
tion in this country. It is hardly too much 
tosay that President (then Professor) Por- 
ter in the New Englander for 1859, called 
the attention of thinking people to the un- 
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known and unappreciated merits of ‘‘Thorn- 
dale.”. It was greatly to his credit that, 
while himself oceupying a position so whol- 
ly different and dissenting from the author’s 
conclusions, and doubting his methods, he 
was able to give the book an appreciative 
treatment which got only unlocked its se- 
cret to a large circle of the most active 
minds in this country, but led William 


Smith and his gifted wife during the rest. 


of their lives to turn gratefully to him as 
the man between whom and themselves lay 
the broadest ground of common sympathy. 
Itis understood that it was President Por- 
ter’s suggestion which brought the delicate 
task of preparing and editing the double 
memoir to the scarcely less competent 
hands of Mr. Merriam. The book is sin- 
gularly and delightfully composite in 
its authorship. The best part of it comes 
from the surviving wife. Devoted friends— 
few have had more such than William and 
Lucy Smith—have made rich and plentiful 
contribution to its pages. By judicious 
selections from his writings, William 
Smith is made to tell parts of his own 
story, which no one else could do as well. 
The whole has been wrought with love, care 
and scholarly refinement into form by the 
American editor, who tho he never saw 
either the husband or the wife, can point to 
his work to show how well he knew them 
and how well he is qualified to set them and 
their work before the world. The book, as 
it comes forth from this composite author- 
ship, is one to delight leisurely souls, not 
that it is at all difficult to grasp at sight; 
on the contrary, an hour’s rapid reading 
anywhere in its chapters will leave impres- 
sions that will remain. For appreciative 
readers Lucy and William Smith were ideal 
subjects for a memoir like this. Never in 
their lives were either of them at all ordi- 
nary, nor, on the other hand, was there a 
touch of the Philister or the Bohemian in 
either of them. The godsand graces smiled 
on Lucy from the cradle, and men swiftly 
followed with their suit At sixteen she 
was a young Viana—tallish, slender, walk- 
ing like a queen, both swan-like and stately. 
"No words can convey the charm of her 
face.”” Haughty and icily cold when she 
would, her habitual temper was sweetness 
and light. Deeply religious, she was the 
stanch Calvinist her Scotch-Welsh blood 
called for, while intellectually she delighted 
in Moliére before she was ten, and soon 
after was reading philosophy and discussing 
theology. William Henry Smith was born 
in Hammersmith in 1808, in a refined Eng- 
lish family in comfortable circumstances, 
the pet of his parents, but given, like most 
forceful lads, to an excessive mobility 
which so agitated his valetudinarian fatber 
that he would lay a half-crown on the 
table and say: ‘“‘ William, you shall have 
it, if you will only sit still for ten minutes.” 
It was a happy home-circle in which no 
member permitted himself an ‘“* uncourte- 
ous tone or the disrespect of personal com- 
ment toward any other. There was a 
latent fire in the dark eyes of all, 
and a tacit conviction prevailed that 
such a liberty would be resented.’’ The 
death of his father brought clouds and 


changes. His own health made it unwise: 


to go on with his college career at Glasgow; 
and thus, with the mind of the philosopher 
waking up in him and the visions of the 
poet floating before his eyes, he was turned 
from his chosen way and articled in a law- 
yer’s office to drudge for years in a profes- 
sion for which he had no heart. He fell 
into a Byronic mood, for which there must 
have been some aptitude in his constitu- 
tion, but from which in time he was roused 
by the healthier verse of Wordswortb. 
Traces of this stage remained with him and 
appear in ‘‘ Thorndale,’ in such sayings, 
for example, as ‘‘The one-half of society 
requires that you respect its faith, the other 
half that you respect its hypocrisy.’’ Words- 
worth, however, with his reverence and obe- 
dience, became the master-spirit who left nis 
mark on all hisafter speculations asto the 
secret of life and taught him to believe that 
we are here not so much to explain the uni- 
verse as to live out rightly and in obedience 
our own lives. Before William Smith had 
ever seen the lady whose life was to be 
linked with his own he had gone through, 
inwardly and outwardly, a long, checkered 
career, torn himself from his slavery to the 
Jaw, and done much literary work. In the 
autumn of 1857 “ Thorndale”’ was published, 
aud by its ‘‘rare union of piety and open- 
mindedness’ caught at once the attention 
of the intellectual world. The publication 
of this book and the autbor’s attachment 
for Lucy Caroline Cumming came together. 
The two histories—or, as we should call it, 
the one blended story—as told in this vol- 
ume, is one of the most delicious life histo- 
ries in hterature. The skillful editing of 
Mr. Merriam permits us to enjoy both the 
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inner and the outward history. He gives 
us the analysis of ‘‘ Thorndale,” traces its 
growth, and at the same time weaves in 
with these threads the fascinating story 
of Lucy Cumming and William Smith. It 
bas never ceased to be a mystery to us 
that a story whose own proper conclusion 
is so uncertain, and which, in its farther 
expansion in ‘‘ Gravenhurst,’ can hardly 
be said to have won more from the dark be- 
yond than a faint hopg, should have not only 
the fascination for believing Christians it 
has proved to possess, but that on so many 
minds it should have exerted a distinct- 
ly clarifying and fortifying influence. 
Thereis much in it to remind the reader of 
** Robert Elsmere,” but at last the compari- 
son between them must be one of contrasts. 
The reader’s sympathies are drawn to differ- 
ent objects and fixed in different relations 
to different ends. Among all the strange 
things in these strange books and the 
strange lives out of which they grew, noth- 
ing is stranger than that such a thinker 
should have deserted the intuitive basis of 
his Scotch philosophy and founded moral 
distinctions on social relations. At all 
events what fixes the character and the 
impression of his books is the faith which 
shines in darkness, which creates around 
man at every stage of his progress bright, 
luminous and happy little spheres of mani- 
fest duty in which he has the inspiration of 
present truth and builds with a serene con- 
fidence on the solid foundation of humble 
obedience. This is not all that a Christian 
philosophy of life should teach us. This 
memoir of William and Lucy Smith ends at 
best in a darkling hope; but as we look 
back on the journey we have made with 
them we find that it has been a journey in 
which sweet and bitter, pain and pleasure, 
light and cloud, have been strangely com- 
bined, but in which the darker elements 
have come from the eagerness of this rare 
man to know what he could not know, 
while the brighter elements have come 
from the obedience, the self-control, the 
bope, the pious reverence, and the faith 
amid darkness which make for man his path 
of peace. 


The Life and Letters of Roscoe Conkling, 
Orator, Statesman, Advocate. By Alfred 
R. Conklivg, Ph.B., LLB. (Charles L. 
Webster & Company.) This is a large 
book of seven hundred and nine octavo 
pages; but everything connected with Mr. 
Conkling took on large proportions from 
the expansive style his admirers employed to 
describe him,to his orations and the fees he 
received as a lawyer. His personal impres- 
sion on people around him tempted them 
into superlatives,and brought a good many 
of them into that singular state of mind 
where superlatives being inadequate they 
took refuge in fustian intelligible only to 
themselves. Senator Conkling’s admirers 
had already touched this dangerous limit 
when he made his famous retreat from 
public life, gnd it is the very unfortunate 
mistake of his biographer to have written 
the life of his uncle so much in awe of what 
he very justly describes as his impressive 
personality. He has so far missed the 
function of the biographer that where he 
should soften the glare and crudity of con- 
temporary adulation he lays himself out to 
perpetuate if not tointensify it. He tells 
us, for example, that 


“For many years it seemed that whenever 


’ the correspondents of leading newspapers were 


without material for their regular letters they 
discussed Mr. Conkling. Tbe biographer has 
frequently read minute descriptions of his 
dress, from the color of his necktie to the num- 
ber of buttons upon bis gaiters. His attitude 
and movements on the floor of the Senate were 
also delineated. Indeed, he generally attracted 
more attention from the occupants of the re- 
porters’ gallery than any other Senator.” 

Very true; but we should think that a bi- 
ographer who had the wit to make this crit- 
icism on the reporters would have the wis- 
dom not todo the same thing himself, as 
he does again and again, among other ex- 
amples, page 514, where he applies to his 
hero the historian Green’s description of 
Lord Chatham: 


“His noble figure, his flashing eyes, his ma- 
jestic voice, the fire and grandeur of his elo- 
quence, gave him a sway over the House of 
Commons fur greater than any other Minister 
has possessed. He could silence an opponent 
with a look of scorn, or hush the whole House 
withasingleword. But he never stooped to the 
arts by which men form a political party.” 
Considering the circumstances under which 
Mr. Conkling retired from the Senate, this 
last sentence sounds more like satire than 
eulogy. A few pages farther on (p. 524) we 
have another example: 


“*Mr. Conkling took the floor late in the after- 
noon. Tall, well-proportioned [we wonder how 
many times this has been said already in the 
book], with his vest opening down to the waist 





and displaying his full chest and broad shoul- 
ders to the best advantage, his hair tossed back 
from his massive brow with studied careless- 
ness; his white and slender hands set off by 
spotless linen, he looked every inch a Senator. 
Before him, on his desk, were his notes, daint- 
ily inscribed on gilt-edged, cream-tinted pa- 
per,” etc. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the au- 
thor of a volume that neede’ so much to be 
written, and which, if written well, might 
doso much toillustrate both Mr. Conkling’s 
fame and the history of the critical period 
in which he acted, should be so much ab- 
sorbed in theatrical incidents That there 
was a theatrical element in the make-up of 
Roscoe Conkling no judicious observer 
would deny. It may have been superficial, 
but was very apparent. A skillful biogra- 
pher should not have been at a loss to find 
means to make out the large power and 
merit of the man. We had great hopes of 
this book that it would perform this service 
for a public servant who with all his faults 
had acted a great part in the recent history 
of the country, and who needed greatly 
such rectification of his record as he might 
properly receive from a skillful biographer. 
But we are disappointed. The nobler and 
magnanimous Senator is not in these pages. 
Glimpses of Roscoe Conkling at his best 
may occasionally be had. All in all there 
are many of them, as, for example, iu his 
speech for hard money early in the War and 
hig uncompromising patriotism during that 
tryjng time. Even this we have to discover 
through mists of extravagaace and the in- 
considerate eulogy which avails nothing to 
raise him above the petty, unworthy, or the 
theatrical. Yet more serious is the ill- 
judged admiration bestowed in these chap- 
ters on the doubtful portions of the Sena- 
tor’s public career. On many of these points 
THE INDEFENDENT has spoken freely, and it 
is not worth while to discuss again our dif- 
ferences with this author. It is our belief 
that there were elements of great strength 
and rectitude in Mr. Conkling. His biogra- 
pher could well afford to shut his mouth as 
tosome portions of his political history and 
let his name go down to history associated 
with greater things. [tis unfortunate for 
his fame that his biographer does not take 
this view, and and yet more unfortunate 
that, having undertaken to speak of these 
matters he could not find some better way 
of doing so than to tell over the story on the 
plane of petty politics, and dress up his hero 
for coming ages in the most offensive and 
belittling %ostume he ever wore in his life. 


The royal paper in The Andover Re- 
view for January is the first, “ The Flyiag 
Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards 
when a Boy. From unpublished Manu- 
script.”” By Prof. E. C. Smyth. This paper 
was composed by Edwards in his twelfth 
year on the basis of his own original observa- 
tions. It was sent at his father’ssuggestion 
to a naturalist abroad. Professor Packard, 
of Brown, writes that very little has been 
added to it by subsequent observation. It 
is one of the wonders of literature. Its his- 
tory and contents are given with delightful 
fullness by Psofessor Smyth. The most im- 
portant paper in the number is that on the 
‘Revision of the Westminster Confession,” 
by Prof. Charles A. Briggs. The Editorial 
work and Theolugical and Religious intel- 
ligence are full and enterprising as usual. 
The Bibliotheea Sacra, for the quar- 
ter, opens with: a paper on “The Coming 
American Philosophy,’’ by the Rev. N. E. 
Wood, D.D. Dr. Magoun follows with a 
second paper on “Dr. Cochran and other 
recent Writers on the-Atonement.’’ The 
other articles are ‘‘ The Book of Job,’’ by 
the Rev. Prof. W. G. Ballantine; ‘ First 
Corinthians, xv, 20-28,’’ by Prof. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., LL.D.; ‘Later Phases of the 
Anglo Catholic Movement,’ by the Rev. 
James White; ‘‘ Wright’s Ice Age in North 
America,” etc., by Prof. Charles H, Hitch- 
cock; ‘‘ The Use of Motions in Preaching,” 
by Prof. E. J. Bosworth; and “ Dr. Briggs’s 
Whither,” by the Rev. Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright. ‘The Forum for February 
contains several notable papers, among 
others ‘‘ The Ethics of Property,’”’ by W. S. 
Lilly; “America’s Fourth Centenary,’’ by 
Gen. F. A. Walker; ‘‘ Moral Aspects of 
College Life,” by Pres. C. K. Adams; “‘A 
Political Paradox,” by Leonard W. Bacon; 
and a paper full of interest on ‘‘ Problems 
in American Archeology,” by Major J. W. 
Powell. Other reviews of the quarter are 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
with a full table of vigorous, well-written 
contributions. We alwaysturn first to this 
Review for the freshest and broadest dis- 
cussion in the American branch of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. We think that the 
idea that there is such a thing in this world 
az the American na‘ion, with a politics, a 
civilization and national idea of their own, 
has taken possession of the conductors of 
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this quarterly. A conspicuous example is _ 
the paper on ‘‘Our Recent American Cath- 

olic Congress and its Significance,’ by John 

A, Mooney. Without intending any 

comparative reflection on the other 

articles in The Lutheran Quarterly we have 

been very much impressed with the open- 

ing number, “ Emotional Methodsin Relig- 

ion,” by Prof. W.H. Wynn. The point of 

the writer is obvious. His development 

and application make the number well 

worth looking up for the paper in full. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 

Review understands the virtue of minding 

one’s own affairs. None of the Reviews 

keep closer to its field or contributes more 

good discussion to the religious, education- 
al and general interests of the A. M. E. 

Church. The number for the quarter is 

full and spirited but contains nothing to 

call for more special notice by us.———In 

The Quarterly Journal of Economies, pub- 

lished for Harvard University, Albert 

Bushnell Hart discusses ‘‘The Rise of 

American Cities,’”” and Arthur T. Hadley 

“The Prohibition of Railway Pools.” 

Franklin H. Giddings in a paper on the 

“Theory of Interest’? as we have it in the 

“Contents” submits a very careful and 

well-worth-thinking-about analysis of Cap- 

ital. Professor Hadley’s paper has the ad- 
vantage of dealing with a point of great 
importance as affecting the transportation 

problem and as bringing himinto collision 

with the prohibitory legislation of the 

Inter-State act. The Globe, conducted 

by William Henry Thorne, author of **Mod- 
ern [dols,’’ isa new quarterly review whose 
second number lies before us. It is pub- 
lished at 112 North Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and represents, so far as we can 

see, the somewhat unclassified Robert 
Browniagism of the author of *‘ Modern 
Idols.’”’ The pregent number is largely dove 
by himself and is a protest, in the Ruskin 
style, against the deceit, hypocrisy and hol- 
low sentiment of modern society. It is all 
done in Mr. Thorne’s own way, and 
whether it will do any good or not de- 
pends upon whether he will ever succeed 
in making his way agree with that of 
any considerable number of i peo- 
ple who agree with him not only as to 
what is to be aimed at, but as to methods 
for reaching the common end.- The 
Scotch Review for the quarter comes to us 
from the Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany, 29 Park Row. It opens with 1 paper 
by J. Cuthbert Haddon on “ Ecclesiastical 
Music in Presbyterian Scotland.’’ The other 
papers most likely to interest our readers 

are, ‘* The Capture of Versailles ”’ (in 1789)* 
translated from the Moniteur of the pe- 
riod; a paper on prehistoric Levant; and 
a sharp review of Du Chaillu’s** Vikings,’’ 
in which be is charged with a loose 
use of terms, great misapprehensions and 
confusions. The critic asserts that the book 
is not history in any true sense, but simply 
a description of the Norseman as he is rep- 
resented in the Icelandic Sagas.,-—— 
The Cosmopolitan is making a good 
competition for public favor. The Febru- 
ary number is strong and striking, with its 
good type and copious illustration. The 
article of most general interest in the npum- 
ber is, we suppose, Murat Haistead’s on 
Horace Greeley and his relation to Jefferson 
Davis. Other notable articles are an 
*‘ American Salon,’’ by Grace Greenwood; 
* The Vienna Burg Theatre,’”’ by William 
von Sachs; “ Recent Developments in Gun 
Making,” by Capt. John E. Greer; *‘ The 
Romantic Story of the Hudson’s Bav Com- 
pany,” by J. Macdonald Oxley, and “The 
Development of Trowsers,’”’ by Edward 
Hamilton Bell. 


God in Nature and Life. Thisis a vol 
ume of selections from the sermons and 
writings of the late Rev. Walter R. Brooks, 
D.D., sometime pastor of the Baptist 
church at Hamilton, N. Y.' (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.50.) Dr. Brooks was a man 
of large and varied powers. These sermons 
tho they hardly give an adequate impres- 
sion of what he was as a preacher, will be a 
precious memorial of bim to his friends. 
They are rich in noble thoughts, expressed 
with dignity and force. The title given to 
the work, God in Nature and Life, ex- 
presses the thought that ran through his 
ministry, and unites the sermons in this 
volume. It gave a poetic tinge to some of 
them which is most apparent in “‘ Lessons 
from the Leaves,” or ‘* Lessens from the 
Summer.” The sermons printed in this vol- 
ume, while noble, elevated and dignifiedi t 
thought and diction are not in the least 
commonplace or heavy. The appendix of 
selections and prayers is not the least strik- 
ing part of the volume. The Patience 
of Hope and Other Sermons. By the late 
Joseph H. Wright. (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.25.) The Rev. Joseph H. Wight died 




















swith his foot on the threshold of fame. He 
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“was old enough and had done enough to 
cast his shadow before him. He was a min- 
ister trained in the United Presbyterian 
Church and its schools. His ministry lay 
within their circle, and the biographic 
sketch in ‘This volume is written by Oliver 
J. Thatcher, Professor in the United Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 
Penn. The fifteen sermons in this col- 
lection are finely conceived and well 
put. They are fitted with titles that carry 
the pointintkem. They are pathetic and 
inspiriag, and have in them that melody of 
sweet words and a pure diction which adds 
the crown of grace to the preacher’s gifts. 
The Bible and Modern Thought. 
By George H. Emerson: D.D. (Universalist 
Publishing House: Boston; 50 cts.) This 
serious and thoughtful series of papers on 
the burning religious questions of the times 
is a recenstruction of a number of editorial 
articles published by the author in The 
Christian Leader. They are inspired by a 
very earnest desire to find the common 
ground on which believers of every name 
and, we may add, believers in every fair 
sense of the word, may range themselves 
against the common foe in an effective 
stand for tne substantials and principles of 
the Christian faith. The position from 
which Dr. Emerson writes would he con- 
servative in bis own denomination. He is 
certainly more considerate and cautious in 
his radicalism than most who have broken 
with the orthodox traditions. His book is 
not written for scholars and does not keep 
wholly to the lines of definition laid down 
among them. It is full of thought and 
marked with that broad, serious considera- 
tion of all sides and relations of the case 
which is both so rare and so important in 
theological discussion. 





Poems on Several Occasions. By Austin 
Dobson. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Turning from Browning’s “‘ Asolando”’ to 
these two beautiful volumes of facile verse 
is like glancing from a Chinese puzzle to 
the rhythmic ticking of a French clock. 
Mr. Dobson is one of the poets to whom the 
often ill-used werd, charming, may be ap- 
plied with perfect fitness. He is easily able 
to lead all modern verse-makers in the field 
of his choice (that level, flowery field which 
lies between the foot-hills of the giants’ 
country and the reed-brakes of the Lillipu- 
tians), and he does lead nght gracefully. If 
there ever was a truly great little singer 
(and we mean no belittlement by using the 
word little) Mr. Dobson is one. He has set 
himself apart, or rather his genius has 
forced him to do it, and has given his best 
forces to the task of writing light verse 
that is at once subtile and fascinating in 
quality. Here are dramas as vague, deli- 
cate and fragile as violets in a morn- 
ing mist,and here, too, are half-teuch- 
ing half farcical conceits clothed in su- 
per refinements of phrasing, while there 
and yonder sparkle incomparable gems 
of melody, or little bubbles, so to say, of 
mingled iridescence, coruscation and per- 
fume. [t is not too much to say that Mr. 
Dobson is master of whatever he essays: 
but we must add that he does not under- 
take auy heavy tasks. This suggests that 
he is master of himself as well as of his 
pen. Within its limitations his genius has 
rung almost every change of rhyme, meas- 
ure and image, and with a hand as sure 
and nice in its touch as that of the master 
musician. Such poetry as these  vol- 
umes hold is worthy of life and of a 
place beside the lyrics of Horace and 
Anakreon and Villon and Herrick. Is 
there anything of the kiod finer than some 
of the “‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’’ or many 
of the “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” or nearly all 
of the * Essays in Old French Forms”? If 
there is we have not read it. Many follow- 
ers, not to say imitators, Mr. Dobson has, 
and we are sorry of it; for nothing is so in- 
jurious to the texture of good literature as 
the dilating effect of schools. Mr. Dobson 
is delightful, but his school is a nuisance. 
We wish he could disperse it and hold forth 
alone for many years to come. At all 
events we hope that his imitators will not 
drown him out. The publishers have done 
justice to the poet’s art in the printing, 
binding, paper and general make up of 
these beautiful volumes, for which every 
lover of genuine cheery, glowing and mu- 
sical verse should be thanktnl. We hope 
that American readers will now become 
still better acquainted with a singer whose 
voice, if not over strong, is one of the fresh- 
est and sweetest in the world to-day. 


The Exegesis of Life, by, as we assume 
from the copyright, an author unknown to 
us—Claude Greppo—and who professes to 
have made no study of the subject, is a cu- 
rious instance of self-reliance. He tells us 
in the Preface and the Avant propos that 
he hag read nothing, and that he has had to 
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fall back on his heredity for his knowledge. 
He says: : 

“There must be that in me, or in my own 
mind, which represents the effect of heredity 
in mind. ... It is on that accumulated and 
mysterious concentration of intelligence that I 
have had to draw upon [sic] to realize my con- 
ceptions of existence; and I must say that, as 
i made appeal to it, there came back to me in 
answer, as an inspiration or a revelation out of 
which truth seemed to gradually unfold itself 
to my astofished mind, as if emanating from 
an occult power which dwelt within me.” 

It would appear from this that this hered- 
ity does not couut for much in grammar 
Another curious point is that Greppo ap- 
pealstoan heredity which, sofar aswe can 
decide from what is said about it in this book, 
must be an heredity from peasauts and not 
from students or readers, and therefore a 
pretty barren source for a philosopher to rely 
on. His conception of heredity does not, how 
ever, limit its influence to the transmission 
in the linesof natural descent. The accumu- 
lated treasures of the unrelated race have 
become incerporated in nis brain—a verita- 
ble “‘occult power” to serve the purposes of 
acquired learning. He has no trouble and 
feels no misgiving. He attacks with confi- 
dence the supreme problems of philosophy, 
and never fails to bring out asolution. In 
fact, he is an ideal example of the popular 
born philosopher, the modern version of the 
tribune of the peopie, who has transformed 
bimself from politics to science, philosophy 
and religion. And he isa beautiful example! 
He shines, he sparklks! The “ occult 
power” in him is equal to anything. 
Its particular triumph is that it saves him 
from doing hard work. He says he has 
done none in this book. We believe him. 
Who would; when, by just reading a little 
here and there and nut working at all, 
he can settle the supreme questions of sci- 
ence and philosophy in this jaunty fashion ? 


The latest number in Dr. Hovey’s Ameri- 
can Commentary on the New Testament is 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, by A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D. (American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.75.) In common with Luther, 
Bleek, Tholuck, Alford and others, Dr. Ken- 
drick ascribes the authorship of this Epistle 
toApollos. The introduction presents fully 
the considerations which have brought the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle into 
doubt; buat he is conjectural and less satis- 
factory in findinga positive basis for its 
canonical authority. The analysis of the 
book, its purpose, the readers to whom it 
was addressed, and its general character, are 
treated with intelligent brevity. The Com- 
mentary is done on the lines laid down for 
the regulation of the whole work. It is 
simple, direct, free from technical and pure- 
ly scholarly discussions. It is made tor 
English readers, tho such Greek terms as 
are required are generally given in brackets. 
The highest and best results of scholar 
ship are in all cases incorporated. In pass- 
ages where the author differs with the ma- 
jority as to the interpretation, both views 
are given, as, for example, in the perplexed 
passage where Esau is said to have found 
“no place for repentance”’ (xii, 17), the expo- 
sition gives a fair and intelligible account 
of both views. On the question how far 
various opinions and allusions to the stand- 
ard authorities shall be given, Dr. Kendrick 
appears to have struck the happy mean 
which steers clearof caprice by introduc- 
ing enough of this matter to familiarize his 
readers with the leading lines and variations 
of interpretation, and avoids scholastic 
technicality by introducing nothing merely 
for the scholarship or learning involved in 
it. This is another of the marvelous popu- 
larizings of learning which our age has 
witnessed. “To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.’’ The princes of learning have 
always been generous with their treasures; 
but never more than now. So far as the 
blessing of knowiedge is concerned, such 
works as this are fast destroying all distinc- 
tions and opening the reservations of the 
few to the use and enjoyment of the many. 


More noticeable, as one of the signs of the 
times than for any other reason, is the issue 
by Teubner, at Leipzig, of a Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece. Fur den Schulgebranch 
erklért von Dr. Fr. Zelle, Oberlehrer am 
Humboldts-Gymnasium in Berlin. Only 
one part has thus far appeared, and that, in 
all reasonable probability will be the last. 
This part contains the Gospel of Matthew, 
with supplementary portions from Luke 
and John. How much demand there may 
be for such a work, that is a school-edition 
with notes of selections from the Greek 
Testament for use in the German gymna- 
sia,itis hard tosay. The book in question 
isthe work of aman whoevidently has made 
a short but incompetent special study of the 
more prominent matters in text criticism, 
alittle better study of the interpretation 
and current commentaries, and then com- 





piled. Evidence of deep New Testament 
scholarship scarcely appears anywhere. In 
almost all the short summaries of fact the 
final accuracy and finish of an expert is 
missing, and the editor nowhere shows that 
he has any appreciation of the difference 
between a New Testament scholar and the 
special editing of a minor Greek author. 
He professes to give the text sustained gen- 
erally by a majority (!) of the uncial manu- 
scripts, yet with “the more important va- 
riants” inthe margin. But neither are to 
be very highly rated by a critic—any more 
than in his account of the manuscripts, 
versions, editions and the exterior form of 
the text (i.e., chapter and verse division, 
etc.). In his account of editions and editors 
(as everywhere else in the book) he utterly 
ignores Tregelles and Westcott and Hort; 
and thus in one of his main points, as ina 
hundred minor ones, he is far behind the 
times. Perhaps the best part of the book 
is the notes; but they are scarcely of value 
in comparison with the multitude of better 
ones, (8ve, paper, pp. 146, with map of the 
Lake of Galilee. Leipzig: Teubner; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) 


A Library of American Literature from 
the Earliest Settlement to the PresentTime, 
Compiled and edited by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 
(Charles L. Webster & Co. $800.) Of the 
eleven volumes which are to compose this 
work ten are completed, the last of which is 
just received. It covers what must be to 
now living readers of the work the period 
which interests and concerns them most, 
that from 1861 to 1888. It contains brief 
examples from one hundred and forty- 
seven different authors. The list is made 
out generously and includes some authors 
whose standing inside the circle of Belles 
Lettres is open to discussion. The large 
number of subjects requires the space de- 
voted to each to be exceedingly brief,and the 
biographic notes give only date and place 
of birth, with the same for death, if not liv- 
ing, The selections are made with good 
judgment and are open to no other criti- 
cism than that the extreme limitation of 
Space assigned to each author reduces the 
selections toa minimam which is too con- 
tracted to make a satisfactory example of 
the author’s characteristics as a writer. 
This is the unavoidable drawback on such 
compilations, but is offset by the advantages 
of having so large, various and comprehen- 
sive a body of recent writers brought 
together for comparison in their best ex- 
amples. 


Attractive Truths in Lesson end Stciry 
by Mrs. A. M. Scudder, with introduction 
by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, President of 
the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, will be welcome in every Chris- 
tian family it enters. The children will 
like to read it themselves and to have it 
read to them. It will make the Sundays 
brighter and more useful; and mothers will 
find it a genuine resource in home teaching. 
It takes up a score or two of moral and re- 
ligious points which are of most impor- 
tance, gives the Scripture that applies and 
the didactics, and then tells a story about 
it all. These stories, so far.as we have read 
them, are effective and interesting. They 
make the point and carry it home. (Fiem- 
ing H. Revell. $1.25.) Seed-Corn for 
the Sower, by the Rev. C. Perrin, Ph.D., 
furnishes the Christian worker a valuable 
collection of thoughts, themes and illus- 
trations for the pulpit and platform and for 
home readings, partly original, but for the 
most part selected. The book is of English 
origin, and republished here by Fleming H. 
Revell. ($1.50.) 





The Cumberland Presbyterian Review 
for January opens with a cheering paper 
on‘‘ Modern Education in Japan,’’ by the 
Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D. It will cause re- 
gret among our readers to find, under the 
head of ‘‘The Chinese Puzzle,” an argu- 
ment by the Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., 
for Chinese exclusion, temperate in tone 
and full of Christian consideration, but 
emphatic for the exclusion. The other 
papers are too numerous for detailed men- 
tion, but the table ends with an extremely 
interesting sketch of** The New Savonaro- 
la”? who has appeared in the Italian pul- 
pits, by the Rev. E. D. Bushnell, D.D. 
Later news from Italy would indicate that 
Padre Agostino has not the physical frame 
to endure the burden of his own genius, as 
he retired several months ago to his mon- 
astery worn out. The editorial work is full 
and varied, containing among other fea- 
tures a long list of Book Reviews. 


Fugitive Facts; An Epitome of General 
Information. By Robert Thorne, M.A. 
(A. L. Burt. $2.00.) This new manual of 
knowledge is an important addition to the 
material at hand in our bureau of general 
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information. [It is done on a good and sen- 
sible plan; goes straight to the point in 
every case ina thorough ly intel t,  teanal 
ness-like way ; and, so far as we have 

able to test it, is ‘carefully and Aang 
tiously com iled. It is full of information 
on juaiciously selected topics as to which 
information is constantly sought. The 
range of the collection is, of course, limited; 
but it is wonderful how many answers it 
contains to gocuiione that come up every 
day. It is the nearest approach we have 
seen, in a limited way, to that ideal and 
standard of all work of this kind, the three 
volumes (in German) of Meyer’s Lexicon. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


MR. STANLEY LANE-POOLE has edited the 


popes of Sir George Bowen, and they will 
published immediately in London and 
New York by Longmans, Green & Co. 





...Mr. J. Sherwood Seymour, for many 
years connected with the business manage- 
ment of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, has be- 
come the business manager of The Evening 
Post of this city. 


....-The eighth and final volume of the 
‘‘Henry Irving Shakespeare” will not be 
delayed by the death of Mr. Frank Marshall 


whose death istraced to his arduous labors 
on this work. 


....The publishers of the ‘‘ World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference Report ”’ will send the 
two volumes of this encyclepedia of missions 
bouud in cloth and post-paid to any part 
of the world, to any Protestant — 
or foreign missionary on receipt of $1.50. 


.-Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, the author 
of *‘The Catholic Man,” is a sister of that 
popular authoress, Miss Grace Denio Litch- 

eld. Mrs. M. Davis, author of *‘ Iu 
War Times at La Rose Blanche” is said to 
be a near relative of the late Jefferson Davis 
and a great favorite in New Orleans society. 


.. The following valuable Church works 
are tobe published immediately by T. 


Whittaker. “ Church and Creed,” by Pro- 
fessor Momerie the noted London preacher; 
“The Batt:e of Life’? or Mission Sermon 
by the Rev. Wilmot Buxton; ‘‘ Thought 
Seed for Holy Seasons,” by the Rev. Robert 
S. Barrett; and Professor Buel’s ‘ Treatise 
on Dogmatic Theology” in two volumes. 


.. The Scribner’s are to issue immediate- 
ly the third and fourth volumes of Henry 
Adams’s *‘ History of the United States.”’ 
The first two volumes bave been received 
with much favor and cover the period from 
1801 to 1805. Tbe forthcoming volumes 
carry the history forward to 1809 and will 
contain much new matter on the Burr con- 
spiracy. 


..For the encouragement of economic 
studies Thomas G. Shearmau, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, bas offered through the Ameri- 
can Economic Association a prize of $250 
for the best essay on State and Local ''axa- 
tion of Personal Property in the United 
States. Through the generosity of several 
donors another competition is offered by 
the same Association with prizes of $300 
and $200 for the two best essays on Women 
Wage-Karners. None of these three essays 
must exceed 25,000 words. The two last 
must be in the hands of the Secretary pre- 
vious to November Ist, 1890, and the first 
not later than December Ist, 1890. 


_ 
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One Gospel; or, The Combination of the Nar- 
ratives of the Four Evangelists in one com- 
lete record. Edited by Arthur T. Pierson. 

2U8. New York: The Baker und 








A Century of Christian Progress. Showing 
also the increase of Protestantism and the 
decline & v5.8. igs By the Rey. James 
Johnsto 5, pp. 108. New York: 
Fleming. in TOE. ccccccccvesecosesecocccseses 

ae ey Truths in Lesson and Story. A Se- 
ries of Outline Lessons, with illustrations. 
Stories for Junior Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties, Chitdren’s Meetings and Home Meet- 
ings. By Mrs. A.M.Scudder. With an in- 
tredaction by ‘the ee. ray E. Clark. 8x 
534, pp. vii, 543. The s: 

Seed Corn for the so 4 - “Thoughts, Themes 
and illustrations for the Pulpit and Piat- 
forms, and for Home Keadings. Original 
and selected. By the Rev. C. Perren, Ph.D. 

o BR. SEB. TRO GAME. .. .crccccccccccccccece 


100 


150 


pe ee eat ‘On the Crown.) 

Edited on the basi- of Weidner’s Kdition, 

by Rufus B. Richardson. 8x6. pp. iv, 279. 

on: Ginn & Co 

ae ly my of Astronomy. A Text-Book for 

m High Schools and Academies. 

Pe. a fk. 4, By Charles A. Young, 

Ph.D,, LL.D. 76x54, pp. viii, 472. The 
same 


some of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek 

erb. By Wiiliam Walter Goodwin, LL.D. 

Seat, pp. xxxii, 464 he same.............+ 

Fee, Corverted Catholic. Edited by tather 

Conner. Vol. VI. January to December, 

. Pp. 380. New York: James A. 

O'Connor hedeg-Chegnccbucdenpstancscscsegs @ secs 

The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

The Second Beok of Samuel With = 
Introduction and Notes. ky the Rev 

Kirkpatrick. B.D. 634x444, pp. 128. New "York: 

TIRGERMIRD BO]... cccccccccvccccscccccccscccvcece 


™?/, = mee Sas Kingsley. 4x6, pp. vii. 94. 


The Collected Viritings of Tremor de Quincey. 
n. 


New and ‘Dlarged Editio. By David 
Mason. Vol.III. London. Reminiscences 
and Confessions = - Opium Eater. 744x5, 


pp. vi, 217. The ea 
Beside the Dae. Good Friday Medi Meditations, By 
Hod; er with th 


assion, in the oe “Words of the 


Holy Scripture urens 


M’Lure. ae pp- bw New York: Thomas 


The New Asithmnelie. Edited by 
ton. Witha 
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» PP. xiv, 20. 
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La Métromanie: Comedie, en eing ac Par 
Alexis Piron. with” pay a Fm and 
Notes by Léon Delbos, “NLA. 734x5, pp. viii, 
TOO. ‘TRO GRERO......cccccccscccccccscoescesoooces 

Jone D'Arc, he ie Lamartine. Edited 
Fg wy _ &feler 74x5, pp. iv. 


The Universal Shortharn*. A New Svstem. 
Most brief, legible, and learned — a 
teacher. By ‘homas Mitchell, 

2. New York: f. Thomas Mitchel 

Fhe. Lord's. Prayer. ayy . Bone 

‘atechism. v, 
Robert Clarke Ton” anand occondbapesssocesonnes 

Threugh the Johnstown Flood, BEY 
vor. A Thrilling, Truthful and 
tory of the most Appalling Cabeity of 
Modern Times. mse toa 

citizens of Johrs- 


in the Sheree 
. Cincianati,O. 


y fhe vid J. Sue, 


"3p Geo Ebers. 
ohn W. Lovell 
A Family without a Name. By Jules Verne. 

. In two Part [, pp. 172. Part 


By George 
The same.... 


A ‘Senend Paes. 


Joshua. 
7 « Pp. 267. New York. 
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, A Novel. 


46x5, DI Boston: . Lothropt: o. 
Thee Cc atholic lien” y Stud By Mrs. Lawrence 
Turnbull. 734x5, pp. 31 it, The same.......... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


By W. HeErmBuRG. 

With photogravure illustrations. 12mo, Half Rox, 
$1.25; paper, Tic. 

t@ Another delightful story by the great German 
novelist. It will be weicomed by ail lovers of good 
stories. It is fresh, pure and wholesome, interesting 
throughout and admirably written. 

Uniform w.th the — by the same author : 

Magdalen’s Fortun 
Lora, The Major’ s Daughter, 


Two Daughtes of one Race, 
Gert rude’s Marriage. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE ONE GOSPEL; 


OR, 

The Combination of the Narratives 
of the Four Evangelists in one 
Complete Record. 

Edited by Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


12mo, Flexible Cloth, Red Edges, 75 cents. 
Limp Morocco, Full Gilt, $2.00. 








Without taking the place of the Four Gospels this 
book may be an aid in their study—a commentary 
wholly biblical, whereby the reader may, at one 
view,see the complete and harmonious testimony of 
four independent witnesses. 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO:,Publishers, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


STUDIES IN LOKE. Bible Studies, 1890. 


By Rev. GEORGE F. P&enTECOsT, D.D. 12mo. Price 
60 cents paper, and $1.00 cloth. Consecutive com- 
ments on Sunday-School Lessons for 189) of perma- 
nent value as well as temporary help, 


WHAT THEY SAY O¢ IT: 
The Cumberiana os terian Review says: 
can heartily ape x 
The Advance: Boia! and stimulating.” 
Lh | cess “orld: “Evangelical, devout and 
pratical.”” 
a.” Andrew's Cross: “Concise, vigorous and well ar- 





“We 


ne 
‘Religious Telescope: “ A-valuable teacher’s or schol- 


N. W. Congregationalist: 
—interesting and instruct 

Presbyterian Quarterly: “Remarkable for its belp- 
fulness, suggestiveness and compactness as well as 
evangelical fervor and soundness.” 


Lom Se t-holarly and impressive 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. Ss. BARNES & CO, 
111 | and 113 William Street, New York. 


; STAMMERING 


And - ngevems affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
r full rticulars and testimonials ae- 
KF. » 4 BRVANT. 9 West l4th St,, New Vor 
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END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
\ 204 and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in all papers. 
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<Alexpenditure of very little 
N money, if they are willing 
R\ to do a little pleasant work iZ 
a\levenings. The money can 
aN be earned, or a silk dress 
aN will be given in exchange 
aN for work—if desired. 
We offer special induce- 

s\\ ments to agents for some 
special work just now. An 
unusual opportunity to 
make money. 

















Curtis Pusiisnixc Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY; Bound in Half Morocco, 
$18.00, 
THE 


LIBRARY REFERENCE 
ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 
By 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.@.S. 
With Geographical Index to 160.000 places. 
rocco, gilt edges. Folio $18.00. 





Half mo- 


*,* This work has been designeé vith the object of 
supplying the public with a thoroughly complete and 
accurate Atlas of Modern Geography in a convenient 
reference form and at a moderate price. 

Special prominence has been given to the United 
States and the American continent. 

In the preparation of the maps no pains have been 
spared to insure accuracy of geographical data by ref- 
erence to the original and most authentic sources. 
New railvays, changes of political boundaries, new 
towns, the res ilts of recent exploration and geograph- 
ical research, have all been added before going to 
press. 

Special Maps have been included In order to illus- 
trate the leading features of Physical and Commer- 
ciat Geography. 

The extensive General Reference Index at the end 
of the Atlas comprises the names of 100,000 places con- 
tained in the maps. 





NEW BOOK BY LEWIS CARROLL. 


Sylvie and Bruno. 


LEWIS CARROLL. 


Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” and 
** Through the Looking Glass,” etc. With 50 Illustra- 
tions by HARRY FURNISS. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“ It isa charming piece of work. The illustrations 
wy. Harry Furniss admirably supplement the text.” — 

ew York Sun. 

“4 oe fable, amply illustrated by Harry 
Furniss with excellent drawings. ”— Philadelphia Press. 

“The book is a charming one for children. The il- 
lustrations are very happy.” - Traveler. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE 


. 
American Commonwealth. 
By 
JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Prof. of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols., large, 12mo. $6.00. ; 


Part 1—The National Government. Part 2—The 
State Governments. Part 3—The Party System. Part 
4—Public Opinion. Part 5—Illustrations and Reflec- 
tions. Part 6—Social Institutions. 


——- 
Now Ready. Vol. III of the 
New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected Works of 


D . 
e Quincey. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, MA, LL.D. 

VOL, I1l—AUTUBIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY 
REMINISCENCES (continued), consisting of Lou- 
don Reminiscences and the Author’s revised and 
greatly enlarged Edition of the “Confessions of an 
English Opium-eater.”’ 12mo, $1.25, 

*,* The work will be completed in 14 volumes, pub- 
lished monthly. Price, $1.25 each. 





BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
The Permanent Elements of 
. . 

Religion. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. 

By the 

Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTE K 


Bishopof Ripon. 
12mo, $2. 





BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


Christ and His Times. 


EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
author of “Boy-Life, its Trial, its Strength, its 
Fulness,”’ ** [The Seven Gifts,” etc. 12mo. $2.00. 


A History of Philosophy. 


JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN, 
Protessor of Philosophy in the University of Hallie 
English Translation edited by 
WILLISTON 8S. HOUGH, Ph.M., 
University of Minnesota. 

3 vols., 8v0. $10.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Poblishers, 











112 4TH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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A \ Special Offer to the Young Women 





of America to secure a 


FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION? 





A COMPLETE EDUCATION AT VASSAR COLLEGE, "tex \7, 


To any young girl of 16-years or over, who will—from this date until oreo 
ist, 1891—send us the largest number of yearly subscribers to 


[ADI ES HOME 
FEL JOURNAL 


} 


Our First 
O 


Vifer. 


\ or if she prefers, she 
other American College. 


paying atl expenses. 


at $1.00 per year, we will give as a 
reward a complete education at Vassar 

College, including all expenses of tui- 

tion, board, &c., for an entire course; 
may choose Wellesley, Smith, or any 
This offer means a complete edu- 
cation in every branch of study, THz Lapiges’ Home Journar 
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A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 


Our Second 
Offer. 


) 


ZI) 


We will also, as a second offer, 
give to any girl of 16 years or over, 
who will—between now and Jan. 
Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscrib- 
ers to THE LaprEs’ HoME Journal, at $1.00 per year, a full 
single term of one year at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 
can College she may select. A term means a full year’s study, 


Es ea 


NISIFISININ 


we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses thereof during & 


a\\ the year. 





Send at once for circular of information, Sample copies, &c. 
FEBRUARY number NOW REAUY. On the news stands—10 cents a copy. 


We offer THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 

from now to July tst, on trial for 
as an experiment, and to introduce into thousands of families 
not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period-| 
ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HEKRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. M? Broadway. N.Y. 


HARPER'S Paci ata 


R’S peeariys. ue, Year ° 
HA RPERS WEE ‘ ° 
HARPER'S BAZA ri OTR rd 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 

GB” HARPER'S CATALOGUE willl be sent by 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
OFF’S BUREAU or ADVERTISING, 


Best, Service. Send - Special ert of 
1,0 papers. i) Nassan Street. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


0 Pages, 30 Cents. 
a.P. ROoeLT resi wu “treet. NV. 


fFouthiv Fashion Journal, 
DEMOREST’ § xe ew York City Subscription 
price only 530 cents per year. 
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A collection A. 
original an 
lected anthems by 

composition in this book was 
tested b by Nes Nt Tr use before being Sgecrpesated 
in the work. 00 by mail, postpaid 





the best writers. Eve 


A Monthly Mag- 
azine containing 
each month new 

—- forthe yo Organ b nee poe my and articles 

of the musical topics of the day. 
Priee 1.50 per F >, l5cts. a single copy. Special 
terms to clubs of five or more. 


A splendid collection 
of original and ar- 
ranged anthems b 
By W. F. SU this ay and well- 
known composer. Price, $1.00 by tpaid. 


A collection of anthems 
aieata to the wants of all 
denominations as Ser- 
By Me P. DANKS. vices, Opening Pieces, Col- 
lection Pi .» ete., and available for Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs. The Organ part is printed on a sepe 
staff. Price, 35 cents by mail, postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 





CH 


eo® ISS OS.%2 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
{O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St,,N,¥, 








A GOOD CHURCH POSITION . 1 DE DE- 
sired for an excellent Baritone. For pactaners, 
address Secretary of Nationa! Conservatory of 
Music of Americe. 1 26 and 1:28 East 17th St., 


Pasiors, Chonsters & 
Organists should note this 
latest & very best Hymnal, 


Church Song. 


An unrivalled selection of 
684 Hymns, with 458 Tunes, 
choicest of new & old. 
Open page, large iype, finest 
presswork, comfortable size 
& weight, superb binding. 
Remarkably low prices. 

Returnable copy mailed 
for $1.25. For fulldescrip- 
tion & introductory fv ses4 
address Biglow & ‘Main 
76 E. oth St., N.Y. City, and 
81 Randoph St., Chicago. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 














Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





to 8S a day. Samples worth 2.15 Free. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ rite Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder en Holly, Mich. 


TRAVEL. 


FOR EUROPE, is9o. 
ISELECT FAMILY TOURS. 














many. Switzerland, Italy, Kome, Austria. Hollani 
New Write for sitinerary to 





England, Scotiand, France, Belgium, Bavaria, 


MORSTON REAM 142 West 26th Street; B. ¥. 
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Financial. 


THE SILVER COINAGE FRAUD. 


THE last report of the Director of the 
United States Mint shows that the protit 
of the Government, for the last fiscal 
year, accruing from the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion at its market price, and the 
coinage of the same into standard silver 
. dollars, at the rate of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver, for each dollar, amounts to 
$9,370,062, which, owing to the decline in 
the market price of silver, is above the 
average for several previous years. The 
profit from this source for the last ten 
years, during which the silver law of 
1878 has been in operation. amounts in 
the aggregate to $57 378,254. This huge 
profit is is not due to a legitimate “ seign- 
lorage,’ or charge for the expense of 
coinage, but to the difference between 
the commercial or market value of silver 
bullion and the coinage value of the same 
bullionas declared by law when it is put 
into the form of dollars with the stamp 
ef the United States Mint upon them. 

The Government, under the operation 
of the law, buys the silver in the anne 
market at the cheapest price at which it 
can get it, and thus becomes the owner of 
all the silver so purchased. It then coins 
this silver into pieces called ‘‘ dollars ” 
and instead of putting into each one of 
these so-called ‘: dollars” a sufficient 
amount of silver to make its bullion 
value equal to that of the gold dollar, 
which was the standard of value in pur- 
chasing the silver, :t puts in short weight, 
so that the coinage or legal-tender value 
of the silver dollar exceeds its bullion 
value by some twenty-five or thirty per 
cent., varying from time to time with the 
fluctuations in the price of silver. The 
Government thus buys silver at its mar- 
ket value in gold, and then, having 
coined it, pays out that silver ata nominal 
value which it knows to be false; and by 
this operation it has gained. within the 
last ten years, a profit on the business of 
manufacturing silver dollars to the huge 
amount of $57,378,254, 

This system of purchasing and coining 
silver we cannot regard in any other 
light than that of an undisguised and un- 
mitigated fraud, not the less such be- 
cause perpetrated by the Government 
under the formalities and with the sanc- 
tion of law. It is as really a fravd as it 
would be a fraud for a grocer to give 
short weight in selling butter, or short 
measure in the sale of molasses. The 
Government, for reasons of public policy, 
claims a monoply in the business of man- 
ufacturing silver doilars, and makes it a 
crime for avy private parties to engage 
in this business; and then, instead of be- 
ing honest in conducting the business, it 
manufactures and pays out asilver dol- 
lar which, as it knows, is not of full 
weight according to the standard applied 
when the silver bullion was purchased by 
it. It is not possible to state the facts 
just as they are, and at the same time 
make this an honest and square transac- 
tion. The element of fraud esentially 
inheres in it, and no amount of special 
pleading can make it otherwise. 

What the extreme silver men want is 
that the Government should so modify 
the present law as to open the Mints of 
the United States to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of these short-weight silver 
dollars. They do not propose to have 
silver enough put into the silver dollar 
to make it equalin bullion value to the 
gold dollar, and thus give the country an 
honest silver dollar. Their plan is the 
short-weight system, which, with free 
and unlimited coinage, would give the 
profit to private depositors of silver for 
coinage, and not, as is now the fact, to 
the Government. We do not believe in 
cheat of sham dollars for the benefit 

fh gy depositors, any more than in 
can a cheat for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. We believe in a silver dollar 
whose bullion value and legal-tender 
value are just equal. Such a dollar is an 
honest dollar; and if we are to have silver 
dollars coined at all, and made a legal ten- 
der for all amounts, such should be their 
character. 

One of the good points in the bill framed 
by Secretary Windom consists in the fact 
that it proposes to stop the business of 
manufacturing sham silver dollars at a 
huge profit to the Government. It has 
in this respect the merit of being honest, 
which is more than can be said of the 
silver law of 1878. We do not regard 
this bill, even if adopted by Congress and 
put into practical operation, as a solution 
of the great silver question, either in this 
ite. or in the world; and yet it is 
much beiter than the existing silver law, 
and than the scheme of free and unlim- 
ited coinage, which the extreme silver 
men desire. The adoption of this bill 
would be an improvement to the present 
situation of things, and might open the 
way for something better than itself. It 
would, at any rate, put an end, for the 

resent at least, to what we are compelled 

regard asa fraud in our coinage sys- 
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MONETARY Al AFFAIRS. 


Tur feeling on the Stock Exchange 
continues hopeful, tho tinged somewhat 
by uncertainty. The Sixth National Bank 
affair disturbed confidence only slightly, 
its effect being trifling in comparison 
with the sensation caused; money rates 
showed scarcely any fluctuation in con- 
sequence. . Perhaps this was due to the 
collapse being the result of a fraudulent 
transaction, rather than to any weakness 
in the situation, and to the expectation 
that depositors would lose nothing. Preei- 
dent Leland was naturally subjected toa 
great deal of harsh criticism for having 
transferred control of the bank to a par- 
cel of rogues without a strict investiga- 
tion. The bank, one of the strongest in 
the city, commanded a large line of pat- 
ronage through confidence in his name 
and management; and the turning over 
of this to parties whose character and 
purposes were comparatively unknown 
to him was condemned as a serious be- 
trayal of trust. Mr. Leland has since 
done all within his power to compensate 
for ensuing losses; and, as the actual con- 


spirators are oe within the clutches 
of the law, the whole affair will soon pass 
into en 

The market has both its favorable and 
unfavorable features. The favorable ones 
are already familiar: chief among them 
being the heavy traffic and consequently 
liberal earnings upon all the principal 
railroad lines. The bears sought to make 
capital out of the rupture in the Inter- 
State Railway Association by withdrawal 
of Union Pacific and Chicago and North- 
west; but railroad managers are not ap- 
prehensive on this point, the abundance 
of freight, the more submissive tone of 
Western managers and the influence of 
Eastern capitalists all being on the side of 
peace. What most concerns the future of 
stocks is the course of foreign exchange. 
For some time past sterling rates have 
steadily advanced, until the gold shipping 
point appears again in sight. The situa- 
tion was temporarily relieved last week 
by an increase of £1.489,000 in the gold 
supply of the Bank of England; but the 
fact still remains that London is open to 
heavy demands for gold for South Ameri- 
can loan and conversion schemes; de- 
mands which have been intensified by 
speculative movements both in Great 
Britain and South America, It is quite 
evident, also, that the long-continued 

ressure in the London money market 
has caused a more or less impor- 
tant return of American securities to 
this side. The trade balance of the last 
few months has been largely in our favor, 
owing to extraordinarily heavy exports. 
Since September ist the merchandise 
exports have exceeded imports by over 
$111,000,000. This is a much larger bal- 
ance than usual; and, as no gold of con- 
sequence has been received, the only 
interence is that it is being settled by a 
return of stocks. It is, » peaaen too early 
to forecast any outward gold movement; 
and yet, in view of the urgent foreign 
demands in prospect, it would seem that 
we may be — to part with a portion 
of our gold holdings should money rule 
easy in this market. It is needless to say 
that these conditions add materially to 
the difficulties of an upward movement 
in securities. 

The coal shares attracted considerable 
attention by the favorable statements 
made, considering the poor condition of 
the coal trade. Lackawanna issued its 
annual report, showing over 8 per cent. 
earned in spite of a decrease of about 
$5,000,000 in gross earnings. Delaware 
ana Hudson, however, surpassed this, 
earning over 10 per cent. upon its stock, 
notwithstanding a loss of $1,750,000 in 
gross earnings. These results were of 
course attained only by a large reduction 
of expenses. Even much-abused Read- 
ing showed an unexpected increase of 
$254.000 in gross earnings for the month 
of December. As a consequence of these 
statements the coalers were well sup- 

rted. Pennsylvania is understood to 
ot earned about 9 per cent. last year, 
and English stockholders, as usual, are 
agitating fora larger share of the profits 
than the regular dividend. Louisville & 
Nasbville have decided upon issuing the 
13,000,000 of stock authorized at the last 
annual meeting, the price being 85. 

The money market was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the shifting of loans incidental 
to the first of the month; also by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of funds for payment 
of $5.000,000 Jersey Central bonds, and 
meetiag the first installment of subscrip- 
tions to Northern Pacific bonds. Apart 
from there influences, the money market 
was fairly easy, the previous rates for call 
loans ruling 34@4 per cent. Time money 
is in good supply, and the demand for 
commercial paper is improving on P= 
class names, the rates being 43@5 pe 
cent. for 60 to 90 days. The banks gain- Bd 





by the interior currency movement, bat 
lost through Treasury operations. 





The following is a comparison of the 


last two weeks: 


Loans........... T 

jene...-...---- $404.272,000  $400.283.700 Ine.” $3,998,500 
Legal tenders... cat ia 3 > *¥ 4 SELL 
Circulation... 700 Dec. 177300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.......... Tne.. $437,600 
Legal tenders.. 400 81.40%, Inc.. 106,000 
Total reserve... 121,565,600 121,026,000 Inc.. 53£,600 
egainst 60 > - 
108... ...ceeeee-+e 107,297,150 105,994,350 Inc.. 1,302,800 
Benepe pew 
a 
uiremente.. 14.268,450 15,031,660 Dec.. 163.200 
Excess of resei ve i Eicsenane avedecen “ ete 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
et. Reatetered 
, Coupon... 
4s, 1907, Registered: 
upon 


ie 


Currency §s, oo: ose 
Garrency 6s. ie Savilasdigtdy nopsidiehbhycaiiann 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America..........216 222 |Manhattan....... 183 
American Ex... “7 16434| Mechanics’..... 240 — 
Asbury Park....— 100 |Mercantile ..20 — 

ery Nat...... — |Merchants’..... 1638 «(167 

erchan Q7 

Ww 

170 

251 

190 

at - 

Be ces = 

N. _ 

im lic. ... _ 

fourteenth St....165 — |Shoe & Leather .15s 162 

German Amer’n.)2%4 128 |S Nat’l..135 — 

Gallatin......... 265 +#— |Second Nat’l..... 25 = 

( ia. co (|| seventh Nat’l....120 — 

Garfield..... 359 — |State of N’wY ‘rk M2 iu 

Greeuwich 45 -— |St. Nichotas......12200 — 
Ganover.... 383 — |Tradesmen’s.... "0 4 

Hudson River...i45 — rt Nat’l...... re] 186 
Imp’t’s & 8.555 580 |Union ........... - 

ee > Univ’ dstatesbiat.215 - 

ther Man’f...240 250 | WestSide Bank. = 

Lincoln Nat’l.. — |Western Nat’l.. ry v 

adison Sauare. oo 1065 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the offer by Messrs. Spencer Trask 
& Company and other bankers, to re- 
ceive subscriptions for twenty thousand 
shares of the North American Phono- 
graph Company. The North American 
Phonograph Company is the owner of the 
United States and Canadian patents of 
Thomas A. Edison’s phonograph and the 
Company is also the exclusive agents for 
fifteen years of the American Grapho- 
phone Company. Full particulars in re- 
gard to this investment can be obtained of 
Messrs. Trask & Company of this city 
or of the other bankers named in the ad- 
vertisement. ° 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
February ist on the 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Ist 6 per 
cent., Eastern Division. 
- Texas & New | R. ‘R. Co., 
per cent., Main } 


The Third National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of two and a 
half per cent., payable January 2d. 


Ist Mortgage, 7 





We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 


Letters Bee transfers to, all ‘principal 


of n ~— tries, Austra- 


lia. © it. Thom: St. Croix 
and the British ‘West Indies. 
a make collections and 
° issue Commercial and Trav- 
C dit. . lling Credits, available in 
Te all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all 

sites Investment. Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We 

receive a its of =. Securities. 
anny - favorableterms, and ma 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 
United States and Canada, and =¢ drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countr’ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Make a choice investment in 
K 

Owian SnaxceGnovein F L 0 RI D A 

,and BLOCKS and Lors of lund of 
all epee. improved and unimproved. TERMS, to suit 
Te asers. Send for hte 5) wit circulars and 
Put particularsto H. A. Del. . DeLand, Fla. 


4 0 N ) S{ ——— BY STATES, 


UNTIES, oerenee 
| saute co’s., E 
oe — — 
mt in Govw’t Land d Scri 
Accounts and ixtend all all the Farilities Br 
a by ae ——s Bu 
pa be ce Solicited. 


5, A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, I 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 

Capital, $500,000. eee ner - 30,000 

Fi t Mortgage Real Est 


First Mo opanaes hel 
at the ae ‘Sacier 











Interest vem 


. WEBSTER. Treas. 
D.McELEINWEY Vv! Cashier. 





Pres.O.P. WEBSTER. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St.. Agents. 
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averages of the New York banks for the & Co.. 


Vermilye 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
AMERICAN LOAN AND COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 





Created to i. Loan, Trust and An- 
bt \. 
Guarant: CArTT AL, $ege.0ee of $100,000 00. 
First estate loans made and guaranteed. 
6 PER T. DEBE! NTURES issued by the 


red 
ah gH, Raa 
from 
make safe investments. 
ay Ne the 


SEATTLE |g < 


For illustrated Descriptive Matter write to the 
LeadingReal Estate and Finuncial Brokers,Seattle 


CCauford 8 Cnovee 


Is the western mortgage 
business overdone? 

Both yes and no. It is, when 
bad loans are made. It is not, 
when good ones are made. 
There are good ones enough 
for millions on millions a year. 

Look out for your lender! 
All depends on him. 

Send for a pamphlet account 
of how the business is done. 








cuy * antl Me. 




















Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


THE - MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOW), CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eaecutors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 


Banking House. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eustern paeple who have never 
seen Denver have made money by sayonting there. 
mene joans at ¥ per cent. on good securit . I guaran- 

Der cent. on investments. Have h 
ooaee in 1S 060 M Lg a year were 








over 1,800. nk references qve Send 
for — et, bye About Denver ”—10-da 
- BU RCHARD, DENVER, Colo. 





JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 
Are pr spavet to offer city lots from $100 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property es — 
return from 810 15 percent. perannum,. First 
gees, — from 6 10 10 per cent. Correspondence 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
upeetenee. are een of bterest. Choice Western 
vest! 
JOHNSON, “Mol AUGHLIN & BROWN, 
Hastings, Neb. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 











WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia |! 
operations throughout the West for many years. 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First anna tat Bonds, 7 to 8 per cen 
Sout-Anasal | peterect Negotiated by the W.B. 











references before you i invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capita! $200,000. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 











® 
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Subscriptions will be received 
by the undersigned for 


20,000 
SHARES 


OF THE 


Full Paid Capital Stock 


OF 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH 
COMPANY 


of the par value of $100 each, at $75.00 per share, from 
Wednesday, February 5th, at 10 a. M.. until Saturday, 
February 8th, at 12 o’clock, noon. Thecapital stock of 
this company is 66,000 shares, all originally issued for 
patent rights. 

The public offering will be made simultaneously in 
New York, Boston, Providence, Albany, and Philadel- 
phia. 

The right is reserved to close the subscription at any 
time, to reject any subscriptions, and in the event of 
over-subscriptions to make pro rata allotments. 

A deposit of ten dollars ($10) per share will be re- 
quired with each subscription, the balance to be paid 
upon announcement of the allotment, which will be 
made as soon as possible after closing the subscrip- 
tion. 


The North American 
Phonograph Company 


Is the Owner of the United States and 
Canadian Patents of 


Thomas A. Edison 


for recording, perpetuating, and reproducing articu- 
late speech and other sounds; and by arrangement 
with Mr. Edison they will own ail future patents and 
improvements made by him in this line during the 
next fifteen years. The Company is also exclusive 
agent for tifteen years for the sole licensee of 


The American 
Graphophone Company. 


Having control of both Phonograph and Grapho- 
phone, the Company comprises within itself every 
practical device for recording and perpetuating human 
speech, and thus all patent litigation is avoided. 

The North American Phonograph Company is tne 


Parent Company, 


and has caused to be organized Sub-Companies in 
different parts of the country, and through these 


ee 6,275 Machines 


have been distributed within the past six months. 

The North American PLonograph Company owns 
allof the machines, and they are leased to the sub- 
companies at a rental of $20 a year for each one, and 
the sub-companies in turn leage them at $40 a year to 
the public, and are required to keep the machines in 
good order. in addition to the rental the terms of 
the contract with the sub-companies insure to the 
parent.company a considerable profit in the furnish- 
ing of suppites necessary for the operation of the 
machines. The experience of this Company indi- 
cates that this may reach an average of $10a ma- 
chine for each year. 

Over one bundred of them are already being used 
in the Government departments and by prominent 
United States officials in Washington. 

Deliveries from the manufacturers are now aver- 
aging sixty machines per day. s 

The Company has already paid a dividend of 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, in August last. To absolutely 
insure the payment of dividends on the stock sold 
under this subscription during the period of develop- 
ment, we have arranged to have deposited six dol- 
lars ($€) per share in the State Trust Company of New 
York City, to meet this August, 1890, and February, 
1891, dividends, which dividends will be secured to 
the owners of stock sold under this subscription bya 
stamped agreement on each certificate. Stock sub- 
scribed for under this offering will not be entitled to 
the February, 18%, dividend. There are already in 
the treasury $1,400 000 par value of stocks of local 
companies, and an additional amount of $4,100,000 of 
these subsidiary stocks are put in trust to be deliver- 
ed to the parent company in five years. The financial 
statement of this Company shows a surplus of cash 
and cash assets of about $625,000. 

Six thousand shares of the North American Phono- 
graph Company stock have been placed in the hands 
of Trustees for the benefit of the Company. 

The Canadian phonograph rights when sold will 
add considerably to the assets of the Company. 

We shall be pleased to furnish upon application— 

A verified statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the Company; 

The opinion of eminent Counsel as to valid- 
ity of patents and essential contracts; 

The fullest testimony of its commercial 
value by business houses using the machines; 

An opportunity to see the practical working 
ofthe Phonograph and Graphophone, 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE AND ALBANY. 


Geo. S. Fox & Son, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Adams, Blodget & Co., 


To the Stockholders of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAI ROAD COMPAN 


Referring to the proposal for a Stock Trust, 
made by usin our citcular of Dec. 16th last, 
we beg to state that, in accordance with the 
suggestions made to us by a number of influ- 
ential stockholders, we have caused the fol- 
lowing modifications to be made in the Deed 
of Trust, viz.: 

To the four Trustees already named, Messrs. George 
C. Magoun, Thomas Baring, Oliver W. Peabody, and 
John J. McCook, there have been added Messrs, B. P. 
Cheney and Levi C. Wade, of Boston, and William J. 
Rotch, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Any vacaney occurring in the Trust during the period 
of its existence is to be filled by the remaining Trustees. 
The limit of time has been changed, so that instead of 
the Trust extending to the Ist of July, 1900, it is now 
made to expire the ist of July, 1895. 

This Trust will be declared effective when at least three 
hundred thousand (300,000) shares of stock have been 
deposited; before such declaration has been made, but 
not afterward, any Stock Trust Certificates may be sur- 
rendered and the stock represented by them withdrawn. 
Application will be made to have the Trust Certificates 
listed in Boston, New York, and London, so that they 
shall be salable at all times. 

Ifthe Trust, as now constituted, commends 
itself to your judgment, please forward your 
certificate of steck to the BOSTON SAFE 
DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY, NO. 87 
MILK STREET, BOSTON, who will issue 
in exchange therefor, and return to you free 
of expense, Stock Trust Certificates entitling 
the holder to all dividends, rights, and other 
beneficial interests accruing to, or growing 
out of, the deposited shares, and te the re- 
turn of a like number of shares when the 
Trust has expired, unless the same shall be 
farther extended by the respective parties in 
interest. 

Holders of Stoek of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company should deliver 
their certificates, assigned upon the backs, or 
with a power ofattorney totransfer the same, 
te George C. Magoun, Thomas Baring, Oliver 
W. Peabody, John J. McCook, B. P. Cheney, 
Levi C. Wade, and William J. Rotch, to the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Comrany, sab- 
ject to an agreement that the title to such 
stock and.the voting power thereon shall be 
vested in the above-named persons until July 
1st, 1895. 

Powers of Attorney and copies of the Trust 
Deed will be furnished by the Trust Company. 

It is important to all interested that the 
Trust shall be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and stockholders should forward 
their certificates promptly, in case they de- 
cide to participate. 


Very respectfully yours, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


113 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Jan. 30th, 1890. 


The undersigned believe the above Voting 
Trust to be a wise and necessary precaution, 
and they recommend to all their fellow- 
stockholders to put their stock in the Trust 
without delay. 

R. C. WINTHROP, 

J. LOWELL, Attorney, 
CHARLES G, WELD, 
GEORGE W. WELD, 
ISAAC T. BURR, 
WARREN SAWYER, 
ALDEN SPEARE, 
EDWIN H. ABBOT, 
CHAS. R. CODMAN, 
B. SCHLESINGER, 
Gto, B. WLLBUR, 

J. B. TILESTON, 

J. H. HECHT, 
JOHN J. BRIGHT, 
CHAS. A. WELCH, 
BLAKE BROS. & CO., 
RICHARDSON, HILL & 


THOS. NICKERSON, 
WM. F. WELD, 
JOSEP d H. WHITE, 
SAMUEL WATTS, 
LUCIUS G. PRATT, 
A. W. NICKERSON, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
R. M. MORSE, Jr., 
GEO, A. NICKERSON, 
A. COCHRANE & CO.., 
CALEB FOOTE, 

GEO. F. TALBOT, 
THOS, P. PROCTOR, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, 
E.R. MORSE & BRO., 
PARKINSON & BURR, 
JOHN C. CHAFFIN, 


co., WM. MINOT, Jr., Attor- 
KINNICUTT & DE ney, 
WITT, HENRY WOODS, 


H. W. PUTNAM, 
ARTHUR ROTCH, 
BREWS(ER, COBB & 
ESTARROOK, 
ANDREW HICKS, 


k. Q. SLYVESTER, 
JOHN CONNEsS, 
ROYAL W. TURNER, 
EDW. F. DALAND. 
E. PIERSON BEEBE. 





T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 
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b NVE “STM ENT 
PU LO, COLORA 
CasH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, 
Investments in Real) Eetngo ma 
residents. Placing First 
a specialty 
Reter ences: Ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


MINNEAPOLIS" 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Estate Titles = ——- thein- 
sured titles, led, at its 
own cost, Th eeaned Mortga- 
gee acquires tee fee M4 —- 


ure, the Policy insures his 51,00 
Liability of Stockholders eee. a 


ty Fund, held by State pe 
itor, $200,000, jae 
ages for age 

lender 6 to 7%, with ion 
title. Address th: 


e Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 








A first mortages on city and farm 
property. attention paid to invest- 
ments for sa’ and individu- 





BOSTON, 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIQHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com! isa kh de tei os ee paid 
intocourt, and is au seek te an nat or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 

ave aye noe bone wee be enties te interest ‘or 
e whole time they may rem: the company. 
Executors, or cotaten. 


— unaccustomed to th: 
ell as religious and benevol 
fin this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. ~ 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILsun G. HUNT. Guo. HENRY WARREN. 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE BLISS. 

D. L DB. ILLIAM LIBBEY. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JAMES Low, EDWARD P 

Wm. WALTER PH W. Bay. . 
D. WILLIS J AMES, CHARLES 38, SMITH. 
JOHN J. R. Ww AM EFELLSR, 
JOHN A. STEWART. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
Hengy E. LAWRENCE, W _, macy. JR., 
ERASTUS G. Ws. D. sLo 


RNIN’ 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTavV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. G ——~ tel VisTOR. 
Hanky L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louris G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


0 NED. seein 


1st mortgage on City property at «& 
value. One Year Loans at 10 per 
cent. Nota foreclosure in 6 years, 
For particulars aadress 

THOMAS & CO., Taconva, Wash.’ 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resti- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 








tt 
References: First National Bank, Bpoqnetin, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. .We 
uarantee 7 per cent., and meee of Principal when 


ue. Send for our Pros; 
COLORA 0 FARM- LOAN cO., 
36 uitable fess 7 Tabor 
oston, | pee. Denver, Col. 
R. E. ORCUT res. . MITCH mend Treas, 
F.G. SL TTERSON. Western Manage 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Garden Frat and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE PORN AGENTS, 
eee Country Abstra 
Investments made for non- a 
1024 13th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
mone offered to the publi ic. 

to 


& Son, New tow City, 
Co., New York 
the Shomicat National 








Farms, 





ia) 
Bank, New York Cit: 
D. Gra en. of the ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, 


F. D. 
I. 
F. A. Gintthe 4 oy No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 
RA 3 the Savings Banks and Investors chrongbout 
the East. 


Salicited 





JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, 


THE EQU TABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
ae OMA NEBRAS 

Offers its wren caiehenss trust Gola bonds inteteat 
at5 per cent payable semi-annually at impo , 
and Traders’ National Bank. New York, secured 

first am ge on improved real estate in astern 
Hobeoma. eposited with Farmers’ n & Trust 
Co. of New York, peaatee, Gores eeanes = uested 
LEWI8S s “ReED.” Pres. -Pres 
HENRY BO “6. S. SCHMIDT. Secretary 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 

It is no longer necessary for L- ~ ap capital- 
Tit cent. securities om — 

Business solicited ‘3 mutual pro! 


1551 OK moe & BAILEY. Colo. 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denver. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non resi- 
dents. Have tacilities Lod Hiecing smallsums. Write 
for references and part 


c.€E. RICHARDSON, 


_325 WwW est Superior Street, Dulath, Minn. 


“DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY ? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual aranteed stock 
which will pay between 50 and 7 - cent. addi- 
tional profits, within four alk for 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans doubly secured 


Treasurer. 

















STANDARD 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(Incerporated.); 
% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


UNITED STATE BONDS, STATE BONDS, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Railroad Bonds and other investment secu- 
rities bought and sold on commission. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED with Stocks and Bonds as 





Recia 











collateral security. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
States, Municipalities. Railroad Companies and 
other corporations and for individuals. 
SYNDICATES FORMED. 
JOHN C, SHORT, President, 
WM. A. MINER, Vice-President. 
ROBERT T. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
OSCAR H. SHORT, Secretary and Treas 
DENVER First Mortgage Loans, 7 and Fd cent. 
Interest paid gear ri in New York 
Exchange. 
DENVER B 
oaneety 8 to 12 per cent. B = § z, and 
mA increasing in value. 
DENV ER's mation, 185,000; Mineral output 
009; Agricultural products, $32,000,- 
* 400 Manufacturing establishments 
y are pres ucts exceed $30,000,000. 
THOUSANDS o ‘dollars {rom the East being in- 
sted Daily. Write for particulars to 
CLARKE ea CARU THERS Investment Bank- 
ers,721 7th Street, Denver, 0. 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
d. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t, 
180 NASSAU 8ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap 


er than Jand the same aistance trom the cente 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of u 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many ut have never _—, the property 
coe madein from three to five rs, 

: es yok information furnished a} upon 1002 

ica 


vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H,. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wish to have you 
money earn something better than the ord 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R®J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 











DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dalath isnow where Kansas City, St. Paul, 

ae and Omaha were eight years 
and investments made in Duluth now will yield as 

pans premnece investments made in those places in 
fs Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great 
opmentsof 1889. For full informatio 
erty, etc., call op or write 


wth and devel- 
on, prices of prop- 





by $1 ae 000 of assets. Srocters and 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





“% 
Oo. 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm ProP- ag 
erties and our 6 PER 


TCACE 
COM 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 





and an inf his 
wonderfal city and investments therein, mae 
Trust Company, Tacoma, W: De. 





BOSTON 


NET INCOME 


Our 7 PER om NAT IONAL.... ..f.-«: 


| P.S.—Acre and business property a spec lalty 
\ 0 
o.. 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


T 
PANY. CRE 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


> Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you desire to invest money safely call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 136 and 137 Broadway, New York, 
LONDON. 


TOPEKA. 


26 (194) 


For Colorado 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND, 
CLOSE TO DENVER, 
which will surely pay good 
profits, the best source of 

information is 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 
S. J.GULMORE, Manager, 


Denver, Colorado. 
THE 


Washington Trust Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 








ID, cb dap Wedos xaeke os 4h0rcves $500,000 
NT oon on ace Ase cdwee neseesbeee 250,000 
DAVID M. MORRISON, CHARLES F. CLARK. 
Presiden Vice- Presiden’ 
FRANCIS H. —_—> 
Secreta 

TRUST “+ E 
JOSEPH F.KN . PATRICK ‘FARRELLY. 
DAVID M. MORRISON. GEO. E. HAMLIN. 
HENRY H. ROGERS. . LOUNSBURY 
Sea*; H.RUSSELL. CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. H. PRENTISS. THEO. A. HAVEMEYER. 
JOEL FP, FREEMAN SETH E. THOMAS. 
L. T. POWELI LUCIUS K. WILMERDING. 
GEORGE L. PEASE See A MORRISUN, 
WM. H. HALL. JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 

check th h the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily Rolaners, and special rates on depos- 
its remaining a specified time; issue Certificates of 
ad act as ag ‘Administrator, Guardian, 





of stocks and. ponds, an and do any and all 
usually dune by Trust Companigs of respon- 
sibility a and standing. 


OMAHA 





7 —a 
cent.ot the v wemmee ¢ me re 


THE 


TRIAS LOAN rT EIGHT PER CENT. 


PR = G2 iam oe 
years’ experience an Lands and seven 
aay Loanin Gastern "Mone on Real Estate in 
pan Absolute Security. Interest and princt 
ron a pate. Loans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
“zr. B. CHAN a 
m Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by permismon rs eae Cavtstten Union or 
© The indevendent!.” New Vork City 





* 








___ ELECTIONS. 4 


THE SEVENTH 5 37 Bane or New Yor«,) 
Ew Yo E donuary Mth, 1890. § 
T THE ANNUAL ELECT N, AELD THIS 
day, the following board of oe B waselected 
for the ensuing year: 
Hall, William H. Pulsifer, 
Henry A. Rogers, Joho D. Crimmins, 
Frank H. Lovell. Henry R. Beekman, 
H. Duncan Wood, Harry I. Nicholas, 
Harry B. Hollins, W.C. Whittiogham, 
Gardiner sherman, Frederick Edey 
Ata paberguent meeting ef the Board, S4nDt- 
NER SHE ‘, EsQ.. was qunanimonely 
J.D. W GRADY, 


President. 


URRAY HILL BANK. 
NeW YORK, January 2ist, 1890. 
At the annual election held this day the following- 
named gentiemen were i _ened elected Di- 
rectors for the ensuing yea 
William A. Darling, "verdinand %  - 
Henry Clausen. Charles H. Wilso 
Kufus M. stivers, Philip Dieh), 
John Weber, John Buriinson, 
James Carney, Robert O. N. Ford, 
Bernard Metzger, Charles H. Heimburg, 
Albert H. Gale 


x. 











Ata gutgequent meeting of the Board WILLIAM A 
DARLING, Esq., was angnimously re-elected Presi- 
Gent, tos HENRY CLAU = Are Vice-Presi- 
den "GALE, Cashier. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANA @ Tusenee £. + we ? 
New YORK, Jan. 3ist, Pa 
HE ANNUAL ME ETING FOR THE ELECTiO’ 
of Managers and Officers of this Company will 
nee at No. 2% Exchange Piace on Tuesday, Feb. 
is. The polls will open at 10 and close at li A. 
ee transfer books will close Feb. 5th and open 
Feb, th, rh. FRED. FP. CHAMBERS. Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


New YorK farioeaL EXCHANGE BANK, } } 

WwW YORK, Jan. 2th. 18% 5 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTO Rs HAS THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of three (3) per cent., paya- 
able to the stockholders on and after the first day of 


February next. 
. HALSTEAD, Assistant Cashier. 

















EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. ) 
41 AND 48 PINE AND 47 WILLIAM STREETS, 
New YqRpe. Jan l4tn, 1890. 
BOARD 0O DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
clare! asemi- nnual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PE « CENT Feat eb. Ist, 1890. 
Transfer books will be close d from Jan. 25th to Feb 
ist. . W. MONTGOMERY, 
Secretary. 


THe THIRD NATIONAL pase oF THE CHTY OF 
oR 


Y Nery BOARD OF DIRECTORS HA VE DECLARED 


HE 





a dividend out rin, the earnings of the past six 
mths of TWO AND E-HALF Per Cent., payable 
January 24, 1890. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 346 Broadway, 





Branch Office, No. 71 Liberty Street, 


New York«, January Mth, 1890. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT.. payable on dem ind. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary 





Orvrice SOUTHERN PACIFIC sagt 2 
25 Broad Sc. (Mills Buildin 
New YORK. Jan. 28th, iGO. 
QUP ONS DUE FEBRUARY ist, 1890, FRO 
nds of the following companies will be LBA on 
and after Ont date at ae office 
TEXAS AN To OKLEANS R R. CO. ist Mtge. 
7 Loy cent. Main 
FT oe Ag WARRISBURG AND SAN ANTO- 
NiO" R'Y CO. uiaer r cent. Eastern Division. 
et OTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been no development in the 
demand at first hands of a noteworthy 
character in any direction, and hopes based 
last week on the advent of cold weather 
have failed of fruition with the return of 
warmer and damper days. The demand 
for seasonable goods is thus still seriously 
checked and, the liberal business already 
put through in spring fabrics is beginning 
to tell on the volume of trade recorded in 
these. Until the distribution of stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and retailers is more 
active than at present commission houses 
do not look for wuch relief. Jcbbers have 
had a quiet week, with business largely 
confined to specialties, while large re- 
tailers report a decidedly quieter condition 
with the passing away of the cold wave. 
Looking at the results since the opening 
of the year no single branch of the dry 
goods trade is disposed to regard them as 
satisfactory, except in the promise of bet- 
ter things in the near future as indicated 
by the spring trade demand, Goods usu- 
ally seasonable and in request during Jan- 
uary, have proved in many instances 
practically unsalable. As a consequence 
the aggregate of stocks held at the fiaal 
distributing points is estimated much in 
excess of the average of late years. Man- 
ufacturers and agents are better placed in 
that respect, but there are increasing 
complaints of difficulties of collection so 
that the fact of having placed their goods 
may not always be an indication of a 
profitable trade. With a good spring and 
summer as regards weather there is every 
reason to look for a return of best condi- 
tions as the country generally is enjoying 
an unusually prosperous time. 

COTTON GOODS. 


The business in staple cottons has been 
of a steady character, altho moderate in 
total, few transactions of notable extent 
being recorded. Stocks of cotton goods 
are in excellent shape at first hands, and 
manufaeturers of leading makes in near- 
ly all descriptions are well sold ahead. 
There has been no advance in prices, but 
the tendency is in many instances toward 
higher values. In brown  sheetings 
Messrs. Coffin, Altemus & Co. are intro- 
ducing with marked success a new make 
of 36-inch, light weight, fine goods, made 
by the Atlanta Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, 
Ga., and called the Atlanta E. It isa 
showy, well-made fabric, and sells at 5 
cents per yard. 

Priat cloths have been rather firmer, 
elling most of the week at 3ic. plus 
Teper cent. against 3c. net last week 
for 64x64; 56x60’s remain unchanged 
at 3 3-16c. per yard. There has been 
little doing in prints, printed cotton 
dress goods, ginghams or wash dress 
fabrics in the way of new business, 
attention being mainly devoted to fill- 
ing back orders, Several new lines 
of prints have been placed on the mar- 
ket. Garner & Co. show novelties in 
‘Steel River” fancy prints, including at- 
tractive sateen styles. H. B. Claflin & 
Co, have a line of Thetford 4 shirting 
percales on extra standard 64x64 cloth, 
and John G. Carruth & Co. a line of fine 
woven fancy sbirtings, in which some 
beautiful silk effects appear. All the 


above promise well in the bid for public 
favor. The price of Manchester ging- 
hams has been advanced ic. per yard. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

The demand for woolen goods has 
shown considerable irregularity. Heavy 
cotton-warp and union cassimeres were 
tuken in fair quantities by the clothing 
trade, and all-wool fancy cassimeres met 
with a somewhat freer sale in certain 

uarters. Heavy men’s wear woolens are 

rm in price, considerable curtailment 
of production in these goods being re- 
ported. Miscellaneous woolens are all 
quiet, and the business in soft wool ‘and 
worsted dress goods has moved little be- 
yond the filling of back orders. 








READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO, sole 

manufacturers of Thomson’s Glove-Fitting Corsets, 

ake an ann womens in our advertising columns 
0} rest to 








TO OUR RE REAPERS. 


WE wish to thank hundreds of our friends 
for their kindness to us during the iast few 
weeks in sending us a very large number of 
new subscribers in addition to their own 
renewals. Not in mony ye years have our re- 
ceipts for new su bers been so large as 
derae the last few months; and at the same 
time it gives us much pleasure to say that 
the entire of THE INDEPENDENT 
for 1889 far su urneeeed any of its immediate 

predecessors, and the mans of January for 
Pais year has shown, on the part of adver- 

tisers and subscribers, a genuine and hearty 
oe of the value of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT which is very gratifying to us. Uur 
aim bas been mn a long time, and still con- 
a to => = a a Sect ane 

sable to inte nt people; ap 

= ie eilow . by doing that, that its advertis- 

ing columns must be in demand by the bet- 
ter class of advertisers. 

We repeat what we have so often said 
that our oldsubscribers cansave money by 
either renewing their own subscriptions for 
from two to five years or by securing the 
names of new subscribers and sending them 
in with their renewals as per clab rates 
given below. Thousands of our rr old subscrib- 
erstake advantage of the club rates and 
renew for from two to five years, thus 
saving from one to five dollars. 

New subscribersalso can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 

e. 

e urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals inateai of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of doing so through subscription agents. 
By mak remittances direct yery much 
time is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions brs Sacananal $2.50 each. 
ES ccihtl: 4x dediecemereh 388 * 
EP, . See rer nie eT 
Figacr more’® =. ...ccee cves Se 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
the regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

THE INDEPENDENT does business with its 
subscribers for cash—that is, all papers are 
stopped at the expiration of the time 4 
for. If itis not convenent for a subse 
to remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We are supplying many indi- 
viduals, reading rodms and institutions 
with their entire lists of periodicals for the 
year 1890, in some cases the orders amount- 
ing toa large sum. 


THe Great English Remedy, | hwy ye . pills, 
“ worth a guinea 4 oox,” are now to be had in al 
overs drag store in the United States, at 25 conte 8 a 
A 








WHAT THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES HAS TO SAY 
ABOUT THE “ FISCHER PIANO.” 

ELLERSLIE, RHINECLIFF-ON-HUDSON, } 
November Iith, 1883. 5 
Dear Sir.—The piano made ‘by Messrs. J. & C. 
— has given entire satistaction in évery re- 
Yours ae 
evi Pp. MORTON. 





of the age. The Emerson Piano 
in_ having two members of its 
almost a life apprentice- 


is 
y who have served 
ments of 0 manufac- 


in the different de 
who see to it 


by the Emerson Piano Company. home esta b- 
lishment _is in Boston, Mass., with a store at Fit Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FOUR STRIKING FEATURES OF THE 





PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
Or all the p: r trains of the world, none pre- 
sents for the conv nce =} ion 0 A. 


features unique in the history 5 ner 3 travel. 
As its across the continent ere flashed 
over the wires. to meet or overtake it, the fluctuations 
of the New York and Philadeiphia stock mark 

are also 


oe 8 of their care. 

So that one’s own maid may be left at howe. and yet 
the fair feayeler may receive assistance of one well 
ed in the duties of her vocat; 


pen- 
is car is open to all 
passengers and forms a magnificent sitting-room tor 


ber saloon, the 
cial of being tt 
the world.—. 





WE have received the annul seed catalogue of 
Messrs James M. Thorburn & Company for the year 
1890, and commend it to all our readers. The firm 
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out from their place oat ba business eth: 


nted. en 
silt beand * nd volume of nearty one as i. 
a 


try. 


to 
Memes. upon copia n a 


e 
James mes Mf Thorburn & Company, 


New Yor 











[February 6, 1890. 


THE ONLY ONE. 

THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
is thé only line ronning solid Vestibuled. Electric 
Lighted and Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled Electric Lighted 
and Steam Heated trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading lamp feature in the Pullman 
Sleeping Cars run on these lines is patented, and can- 
not be used by any other Railway Company. It is the 
great improvement of the age. Try it and be con- 


vinced. 

For further perticulacs apply to the nearest coupon 
ticket agent, or addre Pe a CARPENTER, Gen. 
eral Passenger Agent, qe A Wis.— Adv, 


nolo, 
Constable As C. 


SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 
TASHON CLOTHS, 


Plaid and Stripe Effects. 


CAMELS’ HAIR BOURETTE, 


ENGLISH TAILOR SUITINGS. 


SCOTCH HOME-SPUN CHEVIOTS, 
Mixed Effects, Plaids and Stripes. 
PARIS SUITINGS. 
PLAIN WOOL SUITINGS IN THE 
CHOICEST COLORINGS. 
GAZLINES AND BATISTES. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Proadvoay KH 4 9th at 


NEW YORK. 











O’NEILL’S, 


6th Aveuue, 20th to 2ist St., 
New York City. 


Our name is a household 
word in every family in this 
city, and alsoin great num- 
bers offamilies outside. We 
have sent our goods to the 
most important parts of the 
globe. 


WHY? 


Because we keep every- 
thing necessary for personal 
or household use or adorn- 
ment, and another reason is 
because we aim to give en- 
tire satisfaction, whether 
you reach our store in a few 
minutes’ walk or by mail 
thousands of miles distant. 


Our Prices are always the lowest. 


Our Catalogue will be is- 
sued about April Ist, next. 


Send us your nameand we 
will mail it to you free of 
charge. 





vves.| PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 

“strong Slat” Gates and Cavinet Chaves, Stands, etc. 

CcoMP OUTFITS 


Engravers’ FURKEY 8 3QX WOOD Machinists’ 


East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets, N. Y¥ 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Hot cay penmeny Hs =. eed $12,951,924 04 
ec sdu 
For Premiums. gh tet bee . 3,908,443 08 








$16,860,567 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by, Deets... sesee $860,842 00 
Matured Endo’ aia | 4 
1 
-- 216,403 69 
+Premium Abatements  5i2,383 54 


1,210,951 06 
Taxes and Legal Ex- 


$105,077 70 
129,885 84 
871,176 48 


penses 
Adverseme, Printing 
and Supplies........ “ 
Office 


fe 
Furniture........ $2,561,969 98 


$14 298,397 14 





ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and Water 
mds, Bank and other stocks.. 
Mortgages and Ground Kents (first 
nee ope scvecssee eqpeh abentded 
Prem 
cies, 


$6,260,161 15 
4,499,206 24 
seccceccccese escccoscoscces 1 a -4 4 
813,808 &8 
152,875 74 


Pee ee ere terete tere r ere Tete 


Nabe Ledger Assets, 


Mi ccencecee_caugpcesscovece 
Net ferred and Unreported 


as 
$14,298,397 14 


i Rice RNs eee $403,205 92 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc .. Alt 488 82 
Market Value of Stocks, Bonds, 

Gees UY Sea cacencccsavensanscer 


861.986 85 


Gross Assets, January 1st, 
1899..... docobdduarundadasveshbin $15.174,078 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims Report- 
ed, but awaiting 
roo $115,125 00 


cent. 

to reinsure Risks.. .. 12,718,698 00 

Sarplus on Life Rate 
Endowmentsand Un- 





reported Policies, 
BBrccccccoccecesecerese 445,586 84 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 
DABIB. .ccccccccccccccccs 1,894,668 59 
$15,174,078 23 
REE AE A 
Surplus at 4% per cent., 
Pennsylvania Standard..... %2,626.196 39 
(Estimate.) 
New Business of the Year: 
786 icies, fo 


Meccccegcceed $18,341,805 00 
ne 


EDWARD M. NE&vULES, President. 
HORKATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer, 
JESSE J. BARKER. Actuary. 


E. DeFOREST, 13 Park Row. 
J. A. GOULDEN, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
For 








SNS 


Ask 

QNs_ os 
SSerbaiNs 
E/Coat Binoincs') 


(w\4¥0 BRAIDS. ea) 


LAWRENCE 


re BES 


Best 
Dealers. 


‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“Wear it a year ; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

» There's a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 





CaHICcAGO CorSET Co., Chicago and New York. 


Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


WATERS are an unfailing remedy for 
Baonts disease, diabetes, all kidney and vladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de 
b'litv and all diseases peculiar to females. 

* €e BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TU ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels ef the world. Capacity 500 
Guests. Open che 3 yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed, 
he hotel is a 
wT ODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish, Russian, Eiectric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Alt Cs r - — A yno Ma- 
rroundin ietur: e, 
a es Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. R’y. 
For illustrated pam ress F 
EXCELSIOR SPRrkes to. H. C, FisH, Gen'l Manager. 








THE INDE 
Susurance. 
INSURANCE VALUE OF TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


A BUNCH of circulars from the Total Ab- 
stinence Life Asseciation of America has 
been sent to us, with request for an opinion 
thereon. They contain the usual plea 
that the regular companies use in death 
losses only about a third of | ge me col- 
lected, together with a table professing 
to give a closely approximate statement 
of the portions of each premium used for 
losses, expenses, and ‘‘ banking deposit.” 
This society has a name of impressive 
sound, certainly. Its Home Office is two 
rooms in the Royal Insurance building in 
Chicago. W. F. Singleton is President; 
A. Bonnell is Secretary; 8. A. Kean is 
‘Treasurer. But as Singleton, Bonnell & 
Co. are put forward as General ers, 
the society, for all we know, consists of 
these men. 

Theré are some figures purporting to be 
a ‘‘table yeeese’ from ascries of careful 
observations made by Mr. F. G. P. Nelson, 
of London, contrasting the expectation 
of life for temperate and intemperate per- 
sons,” the conclusion from which is that 
total abstainers live ig soap wag A from 
two to three times as long as the intem- 
perate, starting fromages 20 to 60. Itis 
not necessary either to admit or to deny 
the accuracy of this comparison, altho it 
has the appearance of an exaggeration; 


“consider it correct, if you wish. What 


then? It is a most gross aad palpable 
exaggeration in the use made of it; for it 
is printed on one side of a card, on the 
opposite side of which are ‘‘estamate” 
blanks, the figures to be filled in with the 
pen and the card then to be mailed or 
banded to each inquirer for information. 
We copy below the blank as printed and 
filled in on the card before us: 
POPULAR PLAN. EASY PAYMENTS. 
Estimated cost of a $3,000 Policy in the 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE LIFE ASSOCIATION OF 7 


AMERICA. 
Per age, 35 years. 
1sT YEAR. 
Membership ee :— 
Annual Expense WT weeteenaed 5 00 
Medical Examination “ .......... 2 00 
Advance Mortuary Call............... 1 74 
Ten Mortuary Calls.. .............006 17 40 
(Payable in 5 Calls.) sae 
EL Wi iid-ok ev beonsbadaecnsepioned $26 14 
2D AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 

Annual Expense Fee..........+....-. $ 500 
An Average of 12 Death Calls........ 20 88 
(Payable in 6 Calis.) —_— 
ey a Penner eee $25 88 


You will please remember that 3313 per 
cent. of the above Mortuary Amount will 
be invested in interest-bearing bonds and 
will give you a self supporting policy in 
twenty years. 

No moderate drinkers need apply. 

Ordinary Life Policy in any Old Line 
Company, $78.00. 

Observe that the person who receives 
this card sees from it that the “ esti- 
mated” cost is to be only a third of the 
Old Line charge, and the same thing is 
reiterated in the circulars which accom- 
pany the card; he turns the card over, as 
requested, and finds on the other side that 
** total abstainers ” live two or three times 
as long as *‘ intemperate” persons, and 
he puts the two things together. If the 
members of this society are to live three 
times as long as other people, of course it 
should cost only a third as much to in- 
sure their lives; this looks straight, and 
he perhaps feels ready to join at once; 
but the trick of it—for wecan hardly sup- 
pose ‘Singleton, Bonnell & Co. are not 
aware of it as a trick—is this: the com- 
parison in price, 3 to 1, is distinctly and 
repeatedly made with the premiums of 
regular companies, but the comparison of 
mortality, 3 to 1, is made with a class 
whom those companies do not take, name- 
ly, the intemperate. If the companies 
insured drunkards, then it would be fair 
and honest to contrast the mortality 
among drunkards with that of abstainers, 
in connection with a promised reduction 
of two-thirds in rates, and then we should 
have only toinquire if the figures are cor- 
rect. Asthey are used, it is of no material 
consequence whether the figures are cor- 
rect—whether abstainers live 10 per cent. 
or 500 per cent. longer than drunkards, 

Here we may remark that the desire to 
float life-insuring societies leads men to 
catch up various specialties which are 
nothing more than ‘‘fads.” Perhaps we 
shall see societies for insuring exclusively 
men who use only red pepper, or only 
black pepper, or no pepper at all; or of 
those who rigidly observe the rule of re- 
tiring at 8 and rising at 5,etc. We by no 
means belittle the importance of temper- 
ate habits, or question that intemperance 
is destructive ; but the fact is that none 
of the peculiarities in classes insured or 
methods pursued is material enough to 
make any appreciable superiority—they 
are distinctions upon paper, ‘ood to harp 
upon and to assign as valid reasons for 
the promised reduction of cost which is 
the real cry, but not effective differences 
in practice. The Total Abstinence spe- 
cialty is nq.exception to this, and for the 
plain reason that abstinence is not in real- 





ity a specialty, however good to set upa 


hue-and-cry over. The regular companies 
have the same in practice, altho they do 
not keep aoe about it. One might 
think, from the announcing new 
features and specialties, that inexperi- 
enced men, y tocatch at any opening 
to make a business, had really discovered 
some ways to make men live a century or 
two, or to make one dollar do the work 
of several, while the veterans who have 
been in the business of life insurance for 
forty years have only got as far as the 
rudiments. It isthe new men who see 
all the improvements and all the “‘ new 
features” which so reduce the cost. 

But about that cost? On the card as 
copied above and as reiterated in the cir- 
culars, we find that $3,000 will cost, at age 
85, $25.88 for ‘* 2d and subsequent years,” 
$8.63 per $1,000. At this rate the man 
must live to be 146 before he can pay in 
as muchas $1,000; and if anybody dies 
younger than that, somebody else must live 
correspondingly . longer in order to keep 
up the average. Our good friends of The 
Voice know better than we how much to- 
tal abstinence adds to life; but we still 
sup} even total abstainers must die, 
and we will leave anybody who is willing 
to doa little primary arithmetic before 
making his application to Singleton, Bon- 
nell & Co., to figure for himself. 

Of course, here is the old thing again: 

** The expense of a three thousand dollar 
policy to a man who joins at the age of for- 
ty will be, with twelve assessments per 
year, $29 48, of which amount five dollars 
will be forthe annual expense assessment. 
Even with eighteen assessments per year, 
his fa wg A will cost him but $41.72. A 
e 


straight policy for the same amount in 
the At 


tna Life or any other first-class old 

line company, would cost him about $92 per 
year. It should be borne in mind thatin 
our Association one-third of each mortuary 
assessment is set aside to form a Guarantee 
Fund, and that if the insured pays all his 
assessments for twenty years, this Guarau- 
tee Fund will amount to enough, with in- 
terest, to carry his policy during the re- 
mainder of his life. If he so desires, how- 
ever, he can draw upon his Guarantee Fund 
to meet his mortuary assessments at any 
time. If he takes a policy in the AUtna Life, 
_his payments, which are more than three 
times the present expensein our Associa- 
tion, and more then twice the estimated 
maximum expense per yeur, will continue 
throughout his life, with no return what- 
ever in the shape of dividends.” 

There is nothing we cau so patly liken 
this to as paying one’s debts by borrowing 
the money fo do it with. If the reasoning 
is good, then the society will soon reach 
a point from which, henceforward to the 
end of time, the ‘‘ surplus ” already cre- 
ated will be so large thatit will goon 
paying all the accruing claims and the 

ortunate members will not be called upon 
for another cent. 

There is another ‘‘ new and valuable 
feature.” One-third of each mortuary 
payment is to be invested in the bonds of 
aloan company,based on farm mortgages 
‘bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent, payable semi-annually”; and it is 
plainly and repeatedly said that ‘‘ if you 
leave this fund to accumulate 20 years 
it will carry your policy thereafter with- 
out further payment of mortuary assess- 
ments, thus giving you a self-sustaining 
— in 20 years.” Let us see if it will. 

ferring again to the ‘* estimate” above, 
we finda third is $7. This, compounded 
at 5 per cent, is $243 in 20 years; but let 
us be very liberal and suppose these bonds 
pay 10 per cent., which gives $441 in 

ears. How far would this‘ carry ” 
a $3,000 policy, and what would pay the 
$3,000 finally 

But we have not intimated that Single- 
ton, Bonnell & Co., are not bright men, 
or that they are likely to lose any money 
by the Total Abstinence Association of 
America. 

It is wearying, and it is trying, to be 
asked for an opinion of schemes, one 
after another, which all spring from a 
common root and have a common end 
before them; to have to point out, over 
and over, that variations in method and 
name are immaterial and that it is not 

ssible to evade the hard fact that a dol- 
ar can by no ingenuity be paid with 

fewer than a hundred cents. . 


THE MEANING OF INSURANCE 
CONTRACTS. 


AMONG the matter laid aside for future 
consideration (of which every newspaper 
office always has a quantity on hand) we 
find an address delivered by Mr. Charles 
B. Whiting, President of the Orient In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, before the 
Northwestern Underwriters’ Asssocia- 
tion; the address is nearly a year and a 
half old, but bas not lost by keeping. So 
overwhelming is the hostility of juries, 
says Mr. Whiting, that many companies 
never allow a case to go into court on 
questions of fact alone, but unless there 
is some technical violation of contract, so 
that a law point can be passed upon by 
the court, they make the best terms pos- 
sible with the claimant. Yet judges man- 
age sometimes to waive the express con- 
ditions of a policy, upon very slight cir- 
————— as when a man — had a 

icy. covering wearing apparel ‘‘con- 
fained in” aframe dwelling dropped ash 
from his cigar into his overcoat pocket 








while out sleighing and sued the com- 





pany for injury to the coat; the learned 
judge decided that inasmuch as the man 
must wear clothes and eould not be ex- 
pected to keep his overcoat in the house 
all the time ‘the company must have in- 
tended to cover the risk generally, not- 
withstanding the policy expressed it dif- 
ferently. 

In this case it is plain that the man ac- 
cidentally burned his overcoat, and re- 
membering that he had insured it 
** against fire.” decided that this was an 
injury from fire, and therefore the com- 
pany ought to pay. The principle in- 
volved is the same as in case of a wagon, 
insured as ‘contained in” one place, 
which burns in another. Ifaman con- 
verts the basement of his store into a var- 
nish factory, he adds a risk which has not 
been considered and paid for. If a policy 
specifies that it insures against fire which 
does not originate on the premises, the 
risk of ‘‘ exposure” (to fire outside) is the 
thing covered; would any judge say that 
fire is fire, and if a thing is insured against 
fire it is so insured, and where the fire 
origirates or where it finds the property 
is of no consequence? Substantially this 
is what judges do say when they rub out, 
as superfluous and meaningless, such 
words as ‘contained in.” The principle 
obviously is that of limitation of risk. 
If acompany insures any kind of value, 
inanimate or animate, against certain 
risks only, and the other party accepts 
the contract, it is clearly a piece of rob- 
bery for a court to intervene afterward 
and say that the limitations are of no 
consequence: that the contract ‘* must 
have meant” something more than it said 
and more than was paid for, and therefore 
that the’company must pay for the broad 
general risk, altho the other party had 
paid it only for the limited and narrower 
one, 

There is indisputably no subject, says 
Mr. Whiting, which isof so much impor- 
tance to the public and abuut which the 

ublic know so little as that of insurance, 

ot one man in five hundred reads his 
policy. Not one in five hundred but 
thinks he is to receive the sum named, if 
his property burns, whether he actually 
loses that amount or not. To illustrate 
this, Mr. Whiting tells of a man, insured 
in his own company, who sold a half in- 
terest in his store and stock, giving no 
notice to the company; fire occurred, and 
the company found out this fact. Tech- 
nically, the policy had become void there- 
by, according to its own conditions; but 
the company paid the man all he lost, and 
in return received a letter scoring it se- 
verely for not paying him also for the 
half he had sold to the other man. This 
policy-holder ‘‘had paid for a certain 
amount of insurance, and he thought he 
ought to have it.” 

Of course this notion of wager—as op- 
posed to the fact that nothing beyond in- 
demnity for loss actually sustained, up 
to the sum specified, is contracted for and 
paid for—is at the bottom of all ‘‘ valued- 
policy” laws and arguments. A man 
insures his goods for $10,000 and has a 
slight fire, causing $50 damage. He 
hardly expects to receive the $10,000; but 
if the fire and loss are complete he does 
not see why the $10,000 should not be 
paid without inquiry. [f he happens to 
have $15,000 worth of goods on the prem- 
ises at the time, and loses all, he does not 
expect more than $10,000; if he happens to 
have only $5,000 he does not see why in- 
quiry should be made—the loss was total, 
and the payment should be total also. 
There are two reasons: one is that if men 
know they can collect more than they 
actually lose, they are exposed to a severe 
temptation; the other is that rates are 
figured upon the basis of indemnity 
for actual loss, and that if the face of 
policies is always to be paid in case of 
total loss of property involved, rates must 
be made higher. 

But people do not read their policies 
and therefore they ‘‘ suppose” so-and-so; 
and when a claimant goes into court he 
pleads that he “‘ supposed ” he was insured 
for the specified sum and against every 
risk, and then the judge says it must be 
supposed that this was the actual inten- 
tion of the contract, regardless ef its 
wording. Such ruling is not applied in 
other cases. A man buys a building, in- 
tending to tear it down and erect a larger 
one, but finds tenants in possession, who 
produce their leases and telt him to keep 
his workmen away ; he would be laughed 
at if he should try to dispossess the ten- 
ants or to claim damages from the former 
owner, pleading that he never thought 
about leases but ‘‘ supposed ” he could do 
what he pleased with his own property. 
A man who buys a farm thinks about the 
crops growing on it; nobody signs a legal 
document without reading it, or if any- 
body dues that he gets no pity for the 
consequences. But men buy insurance 
contracts without reading them, and then 
courts substantially say that the contracts 
are really just what they ‘‘ supposed” 
they were and what they wanted them to 
be. lfaman writes & contract to sella 
cow and puts the word ‘‘cow” in the 
contract, is he bound to deliver a trotting 
horse because the other party never read 
the contract but ‘‘ supposed ” it was to be 
a horse? 

What is an insurance company to do, 
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when it writes out a thing in the most 
distinct terms and a court says the words 
really meant something just the reverse? 
Is there any way by which insurance 
companies can compel people to read and 
understand, can make sure that they do 
understand, and then can estop them from 
pleading that they didn’t? One thing 
sensibly suggested by Mr. Whiting (who, 
by the way, is not re-ponsible for any- 
thing iu this article not directly credited 
to him), is that instead of printing cn the 
back of each policy the names of officers 
and directors there be sentences like this: 


Read this policy, that you may not violate 
any of its conditions. 
is vompany wishes to protect you, but 
cannot pay you if you do not comply with 
the agreement. 
A policy of insurance is one of indemnity 


only. 

Restrictive legislation increases the cost 
of insurance. 

A valued policy only enables a claimant 
to get more than he bas lost. 

Do you who escape disaster desire to con- 
tribute toward this result? ; 
These are pat and good, and we would add 
one more—{@~Please observe that this 
company is not responsible for what you 
do not know about this contract, after 
having done all in its power to make you 
understand the contract by reading it. _42) 


OBITUARY. 


Diep after a long and distressing i)l- 
ness, on about the first day of February, 
1890—thbe date cannot be exactly given— 
the Security (!) Mutual Benefit (!!) Society 
of New York. It has had several (quack) 
doctors, but the patient grew worse un- 
der all the (variou;) treatments adopted. 
It is but fair to say that every known 
remedy —and some unknown—was ad- 
ministered to save its life. It was found 
that its heart, lungs, liver, eyesight and 
hearing were allin a bad fix. Finally, 
Dr. R. A. Maxwell, of Albany, an expert 
in such cases was called in, when after 
the “usual examination ”’ he said, ‘There 
is no hope; call the undertaker.” 


~ JNSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


Any reader of THE INDEPENDENT who 
fails to carefully peruse the forty-seventh 
anoual statement of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, Richard A. 
MeCurdy, President, which we print in this 
issue of our paper, will have missed one of 
the most remarkable statements that it has 
ever been our good fortune to see. The fig- 
ures given in this statement are simply as- 
tounding, and to one unaccustomed to such 
as are presented by a tremendous insurance 
company like the Mutual Life, its exhibit 
is almost incomprehensible. Altho the fig- 
ures of this statement are colossal, and can 
be in a measure grasped by the reader, the 
benefits derived by the policy-holders of the 
Mutual Lifein the past and to be derived in 
the future are beyond comprehension. For 
instance, the Mutual Life paid to policy- 
holders during the year 1889 $15,200,608.38. 
Who can estimate the number of widows 
and children, not only made comfortable, 
bat, in very many instances, saved frem be- 
coming objects of charity through the 
prompt payment to them, without question 
or dispute, of the sums received from the 
Mutual Life of New York. Think of dis. 
tributing fifteen million dollars in one year 
by one life insurance company; and this is 
not for one year only, but it is for all time. 
The amounts being distributed by the Mu- 
tual Life from year to year will necessarily 
continue to grow greater and greater as 
time goes on. Since the organization of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 1843, 
it has paid to its policy-holders, $287,681,948 - 
20. During 1889 the Company wrote $151,- 
602,483 37 in pew insurance, being an ip- 
crease of over $48,000,000 over the new risks 
assumed in 1888. The assets of the Mutual 
Life now amount to $136,401,.328.02, while it 
has insurance in force of $565 949,933 92. Its 
income in 1889 was $31,119,019.62, or $100,000 
a day for each working day. Its surplus 
upon:a four per cent. basis is $9,657,248.44, 
and it has 182,310 policies in force. 

A few years ago a policy of life insurance 
was so filled with provisos of all sorts that 
doubts there were in the minds of some 
people whether in case of death from any 
cause, the Company would be liable. ‘The 
Mutual Life undertook to simplify the con- 
tract between itself and the insured and 
issued a policy of insurance stripped of all 
verbiage, making it a simple contract on its 
part to pay a certain number of dollars 
upon death, or maturity of the policy. This 
— to the popular taste and an evidence 
of itis the fact that the Company wrote 
during 1889 over $150,000,000 of new insur- 
ance, Among the board of directors of the 
Mutual Life are some of the ablest finan- 
ciers in the United States, and a committee 
of these men devote their attention to the 
investment of securities of the Company, 
the result being that they are placed in the 
best investments to be found in the United 
States. The wonderful growth and suc- 
cess of the Mutual Life has not been through 
chance, but, on the contrary, has been 
owing to the most excellent management 
any life insurance company has ever had. 
Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, President of the 
Mutual Life, is undoubtedly one of the 
ablest as he has been one of the most suc- 
cessful life underwritersin the world. The 
management of a company like the Mutual 
Life can only be intrasted to a giant in 
finance, and Mr. Richard A. McCurdy was 
many years ago elected to this responsible 
position which he has ever since most 
worthily filled. Mr. Robert A. Grannis is 
Vice-President, Mr. Isaac F. Lioyd, Second 
Vice-President, and Mr Williap+ J. Easton 
Secretary. 























AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


WE print in another column of this week’s 
paper the fortieth annual statement of the 
American Life Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphis. This Company for a number of - 
years has been able to meet itrsdeath losses, 
endowments and annuities from the inter- 
est received from its investments. Its in- 
come during the year was $314,390.51, and 
its total assets on the Ist of January were 
$2, 232,904.27 with a surplus as to policy-hold- 
ers of $591,554.66. Its officers are: John J, 
Macfarlane, President; Louis E. Pfeiffer, 
Vice-President; Henry Ww, Smith, Actuary; 
and George C. Wilson Jr., Sec. and Treas. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIBRE IN- 
eye Arce COMPANY OF BROOK- 


we MA 

THE old Williamsburgh City Fire Insur- 
ance Company, organized in 1853, presents 
in our advertising columns its annual state- 
ment for the Ist of January, 1890, which 
shows that its cash paid-up capital is $250- 
000, its net surplus amounts to the very 
handsome sum of $646,015.35—about two and 
one half times its capital—and its total as- 
sets are $1,393,311. The officers of the 
opens ought certainly to be congratu- 
lated upon such a financial exhibit as the 
above, and it goes without saying that our 
ers cannot do better than to place 
their policies in the Williamsburgh City 
Fire. its officers are: Marshall S. 5 md 
President; F. H. Way, Secretary; and W. 

H. Brown and A. W. Giroux, Ass’t Sec’s. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


IN presentiog a copy of the forty-second 
statement of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Cempany, the officers and directors 
of that institution may well congratulate 
themselves upon the exceedingly favorable 
showing they are able to make. Itis ex- 
tremely gratifying that life insurance is 
taking so firm and extended ahold upon 
the people of this country, showing that 
they fully appreciate the benefits to be de- 
rived trom this most beneficent institution, 
The Penn Mutual exemplifies this. Dur- 
ing the past year their receipts, assets and 
all important items have been very largely 
incressed, leaving on the ist of January, 
1890, assets of $14.298 397 14 with a surplus 
on a four per cent basis of $1,894,668.39, Dur- 
ing the year the Company has written 6.78% 
policies and have iaocreased their insurance 














in force during the year from ate aks 
millions to almost seventy-nine millions. 
The officers of the Company are: Edward M. 
Needles, President; Horatio 8. Stephens, 
Vice-President; and Henry C. Brown, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

THE Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany prints in the daily papers its forty- 
fifth annual statement. Tne Mutual Benefit 
is one of the “big four’’ life insurance com- 
panies ef the world. It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to all friends of sound life insurance 
that as the spurious@issessment associa- 
tions are failing on every hand, being wound 
up, placed in the hands of receivers, and 
in maay other ways showing that their days 
are numbered—we say it is exceedingly 
gratifying to see a company like the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. pushing abead, adding toits 
total insurance in force, its surplus, its 
assets, amounts peid for death claims, and, 
in fact, everything goimmg to make the 
essentials of a magnificent perpetual life 
insurance company. The Mutual Benefit 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
conservatively managed companie#® in the 
United States. That it is exceedingly well 
managed, a glance at its annual state 
ment and a comparison with previous ones 
willconvince any one. Mr. Amzi Dodd is 
President. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate ia distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies, and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life. Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 


Increase in Assets, ‘ ° 5 ° ° . " $10,319,174 46 
CRO 

Receip te i. i 
I during year, é - ‘ P . ‘ .903,087 10 
Paid Policy-Holders, wis + «  «  « $15,200,608 38 


over 1888s, . c . : 





182,310 


cm et teas fos'. 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate Loans, 
United’States Bonds and other Securities, 7 » - $50,3 


a at interest, e e 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$69,361,913 13 


° $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at <°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Year, Po en Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420... .. .$351,789,285..... .$103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,8382,719...... . 398,809,203...... 114,181,963 24..... . 5,648,568 
REP ,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. .... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483... .. .- 565,949,934, ..... 136,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yor«, January 20th, 1890, 





BOARD oF ‘TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprovizs, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cor, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
— <. Hoipen WDLEY OLCoTT, 
ieRMANN C. VON Posr, Freperic CromweELty, 
Avexanper H, Rice, vtien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, OBERB SEWELL, 


Henry W. Sorrn, 
Rosekt OLYPHANT, 
Gaorce F, Baker, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


Oxtver HARRIMAN, S. Van RenssELagr Crucrr, 
Cuarces R, HenpeRson, 
Grorce_ Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

08. THOMPSON, % Hopart Herrick, 


no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
HEODORE Morrorp, 
WituiaM Basci 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wiuiam D. Wasusurn, 


m. P. Drxon, ESANT Fis, 
Rosert A. Grawniss, Avueustus D, Jumuiarp, 
Nicuotas C, Mitiex, Cuaries E, Mitter, 
Henry H. Roerrs, James W. Hustep. 

- = Vice-President. 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


*WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
TREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 


LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer, 
* WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, ~ 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D., WALTER 


R, GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D 








INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1890. 





Cash Capital. . $400,000 00 





ASSETS. 
STII TRG coc ckcctnedespeccesestewinss 180,500 00 
Providence and New York Bank Stocks. 299,420 00 
RR gites sevnectabecvncsésqearcseen 55,500 00 
BR RBG. oc casncavedsdatioccccccscese 200 025 00 
What Cheer Corporation, Office Build- 

TD iain dbidebic sbcqeddecnccesonecceees 200,000 00 
Cash in Office and Bank................... 42,178 92 
Bilis Receivable (for Marine Premiums) 58,777 15 
Due from Agents, Uncoliectea Pre- 

miums and other Assets............ Goutal 112,915 05 





$1,144,816 12 





LIABILITIES, 

Unpaid Losses and other claims against 
Company...... he cebunssiiisendscaebesdsscs $88,491 86 
Re-insurance Reserve. ..............-....+ 569,716 31 
ET a tacecncdhnadanta tne decbada 400.000 00 
PEinsibdhevees « secredatinedede 86,107 95 
$1,144,316 12 

NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st, 1890. 


CASH CAPITAL.................. $500, 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,29: y 
Rsserve for all other liabilities. .... t+ > 

| 9, 50% 


PES ee a eee $2,490,654 02 
Policy-holders in thig Company have iucreased Protec- 
2 tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETEK NOTMAN, President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK, sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1889, 


INCOME. 














Premiums received during the year..... $139,084 56 
Interest received from Investments, etc. 175,305 95 
$314,390 51 
2 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Life Losses, etc., DOIG. .........ceccccssccees $146,716 28 
Endowments and Annuities paid ........ 8.010 (0 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and Commis- 
GOOMB. 00. cccescccceces cvccccccevccneseceepes 38,377 70 
General Expenses, including Salaries, 
Medical Examinations, Printing, Ad- 
De vncndscecciepesvethe stomscons 76,362 86 
Surrendered Policies, Dividends and 
Premium Notes Canceled................ 64,796 06 
$329,262 90 





Mortgages upon Real Estate................ $494,050 00 
Stocks and Bomas..........ccccscccscoccseees 272,276 50 
Real Estate, unincumbered..............-.. 414.620 71 
Loans on Collateral amply secured........ 722,307 93 
Premium Notes s cured by Policies....... 124,589 73 
Net deferred and uncollected Premiums. . 5,213 11 
Agents’ Ledger Balances... .............++ 9,308 58 
Accrued Interest to January Ist............ 22,806 78 
Cash on hand and in Banks...... seocvesoove 167,870 98 
$2,252,994 27 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, American Experience, 4¢ per ct. $1,377,619 00 
Death Claims not yet due................... 90,073 77 
Trust Liability and Deposits................ 281,587 22 

Net Premiums and Interest paid in ad- 
CRI GED. cccocedecscnscccce covccscctecessons 2,150 62 
$1,641,439 61 
Surplus as to Policy-holders............ 591,554 66 
$2,282,994 27 





JOHN J. MACFARLANF, President. 
LOUIS E. PFEIFFER, Vice-Pres’t. 
HENRY W. SMITH, Actuary. 
GEORGE C. WILSON, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office; 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 
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February 6, 6, 1890.) _ 








THE 


sNDEPENDENT. 











Lhe Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 


Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. 


If the experi- 


ence of the present year corresponds with that of the year 
just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


7 ontine 


Profits. 


1. On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 


cash surrender value 


equal to all the premiums paid, with 


Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to 5 per 


cent. ie annum. 


. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
siligiint invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the /east favorable cases less than the zéerest on the 


premiums paid. 


Examples: 


20-Year Endowment Policies 


for $1,000. 

Age Premiums 

when Paid in Cash Paid-up 
Issued. 20 Years. Value. Value. 
30 $992 $1,706 $3,650 
35 1,018 1,746 3,310 
40 1,060 1,813 3,070 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 
50 1,240 2,156 3,000 





20-Payment Life Policies 


or $1,000, 


30 $622 $909 $1,940 
40 796 1,204 2,030 
50 1,096 1,746 2,430 
Ordinary Life Policies 
for $1,000. 
Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
30 $466 $573 $1,230 
40 644 850 1,440 
50 970 1,387 1,930 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontine, 


and is a simple promise to 
the back. It is incontestable 


ry, and has mo conditions on 
after two years; non-forfeit- 


able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is comhined 
with the most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or may be 


Assets, $105,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 


extended at interest. 


Income, $30,000,000 


New Assurance, $175,000,000 


Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 


J W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in aie 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
4. WHEEL WHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
STANDEN, Actuary. 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of = hy. my It is easier to place iaguengee on 


any plan ever ore 0} 
ree ee iteeit is is the most iveral and equitable’ con- 
consistent with ized 





kt DU TN ty 4 SUCCESS al i thie 
it fills a want te eit by the insur- 
EB AGENTS, desiring to nt the Com- 
8. GAFFNEY, Super- 


Gitendent of age Of Agencies. at ome Ofies. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, {NEw Yorg, 100 BROADWAY 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor.Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
$2,470,343 24 
275,726 78 
1,000,000 00 
1,471,703 89 


Reserve for re-insurance.... 
Reserveample for all claims 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 


Net Surplus.................4.. 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company ts its b s under the Re- 


strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 





WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 
Mi x, eeAeD MARTIN, 


ai 

RNEY. KICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GRORGE Ph BOOTH ALFRED Ka a nerh 
HARLES A. : 
% C. BOWEN WM. Mo RICHARDS, 




















JOHN L 
ON BEAK HENRY SPAULDING, 

J H,EA in 

MES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ya, F. VAI 

.H. HURLBUT, VERMIL 
eeanen 2 HNSON, JacoB WENDELL. 

»~LA ¥ 


er 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, aoe Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 








$500,000 00 
rve for reinsurance and all other claims 181 Siete 
Surplus over all Liabilities................. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 189.. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


$2,642,609 97 


Bonds and Mortgages 
United States and other Securities 





(197) 29 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


BICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 





- $126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 68 
’ x 63 
1,645,622 11 
17,426 


$54,496,251 85 
$26,215,932 52 

5 10 06 
$14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Estate and Loans on collateral 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interes’ 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in eh a ee ee 


aes cescctaccoce cece Scccseeseyins #49,61 big hey 7° 


$126,082,153 56 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Year. Assumed 
BBs caves aovnidres $34,681,420... ..... 
1BBS...ccccccccceses 46,507,1390........ 
Di oseasseseconen 56,832,719........ 
ben ecneceqgenes 69,457,468........ 
We oeesss: euennes 103,214,261........ 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
er eee $4,743,771 
2000 SEEM scecsesocccs 5,012,634 
cece 908,800,208......000000 5,643,568 
0060 MIB r ccc cscccces 6,294,442 
cope EEO sc ecaccncces 7,940,063 


BOARD OF a on 














SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEwIs May, ROBERT SEWELL, HENRY H. ROGERs, 
Lucrvk ROBINSON. OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSBALAER aoe. JNO. W. AUCHINCLOBS, 
gaxcm D. BABCOCK, iENRY W. SMITH, CH a R. HENDERSON THEODOKE MORFORD, 
GEORGE 8. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, E BLI WILLIAM BABCOCE, 
EZCHARD A. McCurRDY, EORGE F, BAKER, RUF FUS WW. PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUMB, 

J (MES C. fotnas Jos. THOMPSON, . |J. HOBART on WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
H3RMANN C, VON Post, DUDLE ¥ OLCOTT, Ws. P. Dix STUYVESANT FIs 
ALEXANDER H. RIcg, FREDERIO CRomWw Rr L,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
fF. RATCHFORD STARR, |JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 











ROBERT A. GRANNISS eevee 






ISAAC F. LLOYD......... 
WILLIAM J. EASTON. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER 


eeccesces scces Vice-President. 


-2d Vice-President. 


Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actua -s. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuar™ 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
Dec. 31st, 1888. .. Si? MTF BSS3H8 § 











TABI LITIES ne? LSS: -- 





~ $2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOW) MENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate one en remit 
Asasal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
a Bvery Bol poltey has indorsed thereon the cash s' 
der a | insurance values to — ‘the o in 
et ms eat by se Massachusetts Sta 
me senes and valnes 4g any age ae ap 
hala e company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Settete: 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 


Tn this company peolicy- 
holders have the advan- 
= e over those of all 

er companie ~ Non- 
fortcitable dividends to 
keep their pelicies in 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 











THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


18650, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
lMberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
ad, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 31st December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$4,116,629 40 


ET 
Total Marine Premiums,............... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ina 
1889, to 31st December, 1889................ $4,144,943 15 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 4,3 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CRTTIRIIRE GR cece ctcecscctesccccnscsceescees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable. .... 1,452,990 4 
Coat tr BAR .00000cc00se ceeesctccces cecccse 271811 1 00 

AMOUNL, ..... 000 ees eeeeee es B12107,576 6 2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ticates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLO ONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. LD, WALDRON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAA C BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
ORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 

ULIAM E. DODG AMES A. BEWLETT, 

JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 








GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV Aas NCK. 

A. HAND Will LIAM G. BOULTON 

Sonn D. HEWLETT. ELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. JOSEPH AGOS INI 

sHENRY E. HAWLE GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 

CHAS. H. M RRSHALL, Dees H. BROWN, 

JOHN D, JONES. Presid 
'W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-Presid dent, 

A. RAVEN 2d Vice-President 
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Old and Young. 
THE TUNING AND THE TUNE. 


RY LAURA SANFORD. 


“* DEAR Master,’”’ pled a Violin, 
* Thine urgent hand restrain, 

That sharply tuning jars within 
Each vibrant pulse to pain. 

Bind not so tense the loosened string, 
Unlock the vivid thrall; 

And Jet my voice in freedom wing 
Its flight at music’s call. 





‘* Must there a prelude always be 
Made intricate with wo, 
Before the dazzling melody 
Glides from the light-poised bow? 
The tune without the tuning!’’ prays 
The dream-rapt Violin; 
But Harmony has rigid ways 
Her rare accords to win. 


The master said: ‘‘ Dear Violin, 
In wild complaint thou art 

Pathetically near akin 
To mine own larger heart. 

How oft against Fate’s rasping hand 
Sensitive spirits fret; 

Till grief-attuned, Joy takes command 
To grander concords set!”’ 

New Yorgs CIty. 





HOME STUDY IN BRANTON. 


BY E. HALLOWELL. 


I WANT to write a story. Margaret 
Hamblyn is very clever and she has writ- 
ten a great many; and I should like to 
write one too, if only I knew how to be- 
gin. Ican’t write about wonderful dark- 
eyed maidens living among orange-groves 
and nightingales, as Margaret does, for I 
never saw any fawn-eyed maidens: and I 
should have to tell about some oneI really 
knew, else how should I know what they 
did?‘ If only I were in love I could tell 
about myself; but there is no one for me 
to be in love with, and it is just the same 
with the other girls, except Margaret. 
She is the only person lever knew who 
was in love, except, of course, George ; 
and I don’t want to write about her, for 
if 1 do the story will be partly hers, and I 
want it to be mine. Still, there seems 
nothing else to make a story of ; so very 
little happens here. Branton is an old 
town; and everything happened long ago, 
when people lived in the big houses down 
by the river, when old Miss Fanny Low 
and Miss Penny had pretty necks and 
arms and used to walk about in dotted 
musiins and feed the swans in the pond. 
The dotted muslins are in the big chests 
under the eaves now, and Miss Penny has 
showed them to me; but the swans are 
gone, and the houses by the river are 
empty. Branton must have been still 
prettier then, but it is very pretty now. 
The houses are square and comfortable- 
looking, and have all been built a long 
time ; the streets are wide and bordered 
with great trees, and there is a broad 
strip of grass on each side, all dotted with 
violets and buttercups in thespring. Even 
on Main Street, where all our shops are, 
there is this border of grass and trees. 
There is grass in the roadway too, and 
between the flags of the sidewalk, and on 
the post-office steps; but that is only be- 
cause things grow so fast here, not because 
people don’t go to the post-office ; fora 
great many dogo. Once, before people 
found out about railroads, Branton was 
an important place, they say; for the 
ships could sail no fartber up the river 
and landed all their cargoes here—cargoes 
of sugar and rum they were, for it was a 
great place for the West Indian trade. 
Once those West Indian traders brought 
a cargo of slaves here too, and men and 
women were sold from door to door. 
That was many years ago; but the chil- 
dren of the slaves are living still, and 
some that were not wholly free them- 

selves until they came of age. But the 
vessels disappeared from the river long 
ago; and now the only trade is with the 
farmers round, who drive in every Satur- 
day and sie their wagons all along the 
street, making it seem quite busy for the 
time. But except on Saturday the broad 
street is almost empty ; there is only one 
railroad, and that is a little branch that 
comes to the town and stops. Once, when 
railroads were first built in the State, one 
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but the town refused, and it was well 
they did, for the littie village+the railroad 
chose instead is a great bustling town 
now, full of factory people and not at all 
pleasant. 

The people are quiet, like the town. 
Many of the great, white houses have 
only a few old ladies livirg in them—two 
spinster sisters left alone, when all the 
rest are scattered, like Miss Penny and 
dear Miss Louisa, or a widow and her 
middle-aged daughters, like Mrs, Scarby; 
for somehow it is always the men who die 
or move away. There are afew families 
with younger children, but there are al- 
ways more girls than boys. That is, I 
mean it is so with the families on our 
street; on the street below it is different ; 
the houses there are not so large, tho the 
people who live in them are often richer 
than we, and there seems to be more go- 
ing on among them; they dance, scme of 
them dance the German, and quite often- 
some of the girls are married. That is 
not at all like our street, for we do not 
often dance, except the Virginia reel; and 
well-bred girls do not marry in our town. 
Perhaps this is partly because there is no 
one to ask them, for there are very few 
men in our street, and, of course, the 
girls could not marry any one else. What 
men there are do not seem to fall in love, 
so that they would not do to write about. 
There is Mr. Santon, to be sure, who, they 
say, isin love with Miss Elizabeth Dor- 
cot; but be is so very slow; he is as old as 
Mr. Hamblyn now, and he must have been 
courting Miss Elizabeth ever since I was 
a baby, so that I shouldn’t at all want to 
put them into a story. There are only 
two really young men who have married 
Branton girls, and I don’t suppose they 
would be thought so very young in other 
towns; at least they were married so long 
ago that I can only just remember nurse’s 
taking me to see the weddings. Some of 
the old ladies remember the sermons 
preached when Washington died, and 
some tell stories about the old times, 
when there were Indians here; but no one 
is ever in loveeven in their stories, so that 
there really is no one but Margaret; and 
perhaps itis just as well, for she would 
be sure to make a story interesting. 
Margaret lives in the prettiest house on 
the street, close by us, so that I have 
known her all my life,and she has always, 
been pretty and always been clever. 
When we children played together every 
one did as Margaret said—every one, that 
is, except George Dacre. He was alittle 
older than Margaret, and he liked to 
tease her; but he was very fond of her 
for all that. As he grew older, of course 
he could not play with girls; but he al- 
ways cared just as much for Margaret as 
when they were little. He used to bring 
her such pretty wings and breasts of 
birds he had shot for her; and she would 
wear them in her hat, or put them up in 
her room, till one day she read some 
piper of the Audubon Society and after 
that she would take no more from him 
and burned every one he had given her. 
That did seem a pity, they wereso pretty 
and some of them George had tried for 
weeks to get for her before he succeeded; 
but Margaret believed that we must al- 
ways be true to our principles, and she 
had such a high standard. George was 
hurt by this, I know, and by other things 
she did, while often she thought him 
rude. Indeed, I believe she thought 
him quite rude this very time, when she 
told him about the wings and explained 
to him how wrong it was ‘o shoot the 
poor little creatures. He did not like it, 
and thought it would have been better to 
give him back the wings. 

Still, they were very good friends, un- 
tilhe went to college. He did not come 
back for his long vacations for two years, 
and Margaret was away in the spring, so 
that they hardly saw each other for a long 
time. His third summer he spent at home, 
and Margaret was there too, so that they 
met often; but now they did not agree very 
well, Margaret had never been to Cam- 
bridge, but she had always wanted to live 
there. Branton, she did not like; it was 
sO narrow and provincial, she said; but 
the leaders of the American world of let- 
ters lived in Cambridge, and under their 
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ent thing from the petty, carping inter- 
course of Branton. But George did not 
seem to have met the people she admired 
so much. One evening I remember when 
we were all sitting on the steps, andI was 
playing cat’s cradle with my little sister 
Charlotte, I heard them speaking of this 
very thing. ‘‘ You must remember, Mag- 
gie,” George was saying, ‘“‘ that men like 
Mr. Lowell are not in the habit of making 
intimate friends among the college stu- 
dents. He has nothing to say to me in 
particular, and all he has to say to the 
world in general he has published in his 
books, which you can read whenever you 
like.” Margaret, Iam sure, felt that if 
she were in Cambridge she would know 
all these men, and so I dare say she 
would; for she is so clever and has such 
pretty eyes, they would all like to talk to 
her. Ithought, too, it was very stupid of 
George to call her Maggie, when he knew 
she thought it childish; but she did not 
seem to notice that, only presently she 
said: ‘‘ But, George, if you cannot meet 
these men, at least there are the profes- 
sors who are interested in the students, 
and who must give themselves wholly to 
the higher intellectual life.” ‘‘ A profes- 
sor doesn’t want students bothering him 
out of hours, Maggie: and if your taste 
runs to professors, why don’t you make 
friends with Professor Dyson ?” and then 
George grinned and looked at me, for 
Professor Dyson Margaret did not like at 
all; he was short and fat, and was always 
telling funny stories and trying to pay 
compliments; but then he was very learn- 
ed, and had written a great many books, 
and perhaps Margaret would not have 
liked the Cambridge professors any better. 
But, in spite of what George said, I know 
that Margaret thought him silly to waste 
his opportunities. Then she did not like 
what he told us of the people he did know; 
the girls especially did not seem to have 
been brought up quite as we had been in 
Branton. There were several young 
ladies in Cambridge George seemed to 
know quite well, one he used to talk 
about, was very pretty, he said; and one 
evening he brought up a photograph of 
her and another young girl, taken with 
himself and his room-mate, or chum, as 
they say in college.* The young ladies 
were rather gayly dressed, but they had 
pleasant faces, and I don’t suppose they- 
could quite have known what an unlady- 
like thing they were doing when they 
allowed themselves to be photographed in 
this way; but Margaret was very much 
shocked, and could not at all understand 
how George should like any one who be- 
haved with so little regard to good man- 
ners, while George was vexed that Mar- 
garet should judge his friends so harshly. 
They did not get on any better when 
they talked of other things. Margaret 
was very fond of history and knew a 
great deal. She had studied about all the 
countries nm England and all the old 
towns, so that she knew just where they 
were and what had happened there. 
George liked history, too, but he cared 
most for American history; and I think 
they must teach very differently at col- 
lege from Mme. Magar, who had taught 
us all at home. Mme. Magar was really 
an Englishwoman, tho her husband was 
French, and she always used her English 
Prayer-book, with the service for King 
Charles the Martyr in it;and when George 
asked her one day if she believed King 
Charles deserved his place, she looked, 
oh, so angry, and said: “I believe in 
King Charles the Martyr as I believe in 
St. Paul the Apostle.” Margaret, of 
course, believed in all the Stuarts as Mme. 
Magar did, but George laughed at them; 
and his ideas of history seemed altogether 
so different from Margaret’s that you 
would hardly believe they were talking of 
the same things. They agreed in scarce- 
ly anything, and Margaret used often to 
be quite vexed with George; but tho he 
liked to tease and vex her, he admired her 
more than ever. 
The next year George came home. Mar- 
garet would never have come home in 
that way. She would have been a great 
author, if she had been a man, or a pro- 
fessor, or a lawyer, perhaps; but George 
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only laughed when she talked of anything 
of that sort for him. He had quite another 
plan in his head, he said; he was going 
into partnership with Mr. Starr. This 
Mr, Starr was a manufacturer who had 
married one of the girls in Loveland 
Street and come to live ip Branton quite 
lately. Mrs. Starr had been to a nice 
school and to Europe, and George always 
said she was one of the most agreeable 
women in town; but her grandfather had 
beén a shoemaker and they had always 
lived on Loveland Street, so that, of 
course, we did not knowher. Mr. Starr 
was not born in Branton, but he had 
come there intending to start a factory; 
for, he said, there was fine water-power 
and there was bound to be a new line 
through soon that would make it a live 
town. He had bought the very prettiest 
ravine near the town, and the workmen 
had already begun to chop down the trees 
and build adam. Margaret felt dreadfully 
about it and about George Dacre’s joining 
him. It made it all the worse that they 
were to manufacture suspenders; it 
seemed such a vulgar sort of thing to do 
or have to speak of; but George laughed 
and said that some one must make them 
and, for his part, he was proud to be one 
of the supporters of his country. That is 
not quite right, for there was some sort 
of pun in what he said—a thing that Mar- 
garet especially disliked. I thought ita pity 
they should quarrel now, when they had 
been friends so long; still it did not seem 
of much importance until one day I heard 
them speak of it at home. ‘George is a 
fine fellow,” I heard my father say, ‘‘ and 
will do well.” ‘ He is a foolish fellow,” 
my mother replied; ‘‘ he kas been in love 
with Margaret all his life, and now he 1s 
doing his best to lose her.” I had never 
thought before of their being really in 
love, but the more I thought of it the 
more I thought it must be true; tho George 
was not like the heroes in Margaret’s 
stories. I was very impatient to see them 
again and see how they really looked, 
and I had not long to wait; for, as I was 
watering the flowers that evening and 
thinking it all over, George came up the 
street and stopped to speak to me. His 
eyes were very bright and he seemed 
somehow different from usual. I hoped 
he would wait a minute so that I could 
go with bim to Margaret’s; but he just 
said ‘* Good-evening,” and then told me 
to give him a rose and wish him good 
luck, and went on to Margare*’s alone. 

Then I was quite sure that something 
was going to happen, and [ waited and 
waited to see him on his way home. He 
did not come, however; and at last I felt 
sure he must have gone down the other 
street. 

Of course, I was anxious to go up early 
to Maugaret’s the. next morning; but I 
had: the pansies and the sweet-peas to 
pick, and before I was ready Isaw Mamma 
come in, looking quite vexed. She had 
seer Mrs. Hamblyn and something really 
had happened; but, when I heard what it 
was, I wished with all my heart that I 
had never known it. George had asked 
Margaret to marry him, and she had re- 
fused! Mrs. Hamblyn told Mamma all 
about it, and she said that they had quar- 
reled worse than ever; and tho George 
had wanted to make friends again, Mar- 
garet would not speak to him. It did 


| seem too bad; they might have been lovers 


aod it was all so delightful, and now 
everything was spoiled! 

Margaret went away very soon to make 
a long visit, a3 she always did in August, 
and George was busy with Mr. Starr, so 
that it was very dullindeed. {t was Sep- 
tember before Margaret came back and, 
of course, I went to see her the minute 
she came. I began very soon to talk of 
George, for I remembered how Julia 
really wanted her letter, tho she pre- 
tended she didn’t; and I thought Marga- 
ret might really like to hear of George, 
but she only said, quite crossly, ‘‘ I never 
want tosee or hear of George again. 
have not come back to be torme: ted 
about him.” I suppose she remembered 
in a minute that she had not been very 
polite, for she called me to help with her 
unpacking, and gave mea little bundle 
of Home Study letters to read. This was 
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Margaret had been asked to join just be- 
fore she went away. She was to have 
two pupils, Miss Agnes Swan, a country 
girl, and Miss Julia Bard, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Everything was to be done 
by letter, so that Margaret did not really 
know either of her pupils, and Miss Swan 
she bad never heard of; but Miss Bard 
had requested to be her pupil, saying that 
she had heard of her from Mme. Magar, 
who used sometimes to stay in Elizabeth. 

Agnes, Margaret said, was rather stupid, 
but Julia was the brightest girl she had 
ever known. We heard a great deal of Miss 
Bard after that. Margaret wasalwaysin- 
terested in whatever she did; but I never 
saw her so enthusiastic about any one as 
she was about this pupil of hers. It was 
not, she said, that Julia was so familiar 
with the details of history, tho she had 
evidently been well grounded; but it was 
the original way in which she applied 
what she knew of every-day life and 
character to what she read, and seemed 
to find so much in history to fit the ques- 
tions of the day. She referred often to 
modern books, which Margaret had not 
read ; for tho Mme. Magar had taught us 
a great deal of English literature, she 
always said that Lamb’s Essays and Miss 
Yonge’s earlier tales were the best light 
reading for young ladies, and for solid 
reading Hume or Miss Strickland. Mar- 
garet, to be sure, had read Tennyson's 
works, and Longfellow’s and Lowell’s 
poems, and others too; but the books 
Julia read were quite different. Shesent 
a great many to Margaret, and others 
Margaret got from the library, where 
none of the Hamblyns had ever had cards 
before. Her father read them, too, tho 
they were not like his books. He had a 
great many, for he liked to read all day; 
but his were all beautifully bound, so 
that you could not open them wide tor 
fear of hurting the backs, and he cared 
most for what Margaret called belles 
lettres. But whatever Margaret liked 
Mr. Hamblyn liked too. 

If it had not been for Miss Bard and 
her books, I think Margaret would have 
found it very dull that winter. She had 
never cared very much for what we did 
in Branton; but, at least, she had always 
been sure that if George was there he 


would do his best to make her enjoy. 


everything; but now he was only just po- 
lite to her, and never seemed to care to 
see her or talk to her. He hed not for- 
gotten her, tho, for he used to come to 
see us every week; and twice he took me 
to see the factory, which was finished 
now, and always we used to talk of Mar- 
garet. He was rather melancholy at 
first; but he was soon just the same as 
ever. It was very puzzling; George 
talked so much of Margaret, yet seemed 
to miss her friendship so little, while Mar- 
garet, who never wanted to hear of 
George, really did miss him, I know, 

Nothing changed much in those twe 
years. Margaret seemed to care more 
and more for Miss Bard and her letters. 
They used to write about many other 
things than history, and to tell each other 
ot their feelings and thoughts about all 
sorts of thing3. Miss Bard lived among 
manufacturers, and used to write a good 
deal about them. Sometimes she would 
write that she had not been able to buy 
new books, because the market was over- 
stocked, and they had been feeling poor, 
or about the factory people, and things of 
that sort. Margaret had never cared to 
listen when George talked of such things 
with my father. She thought them petty; 
tut she was always interested in what 
Julia wrote. Her essays were really bril- 
liant, she said ; but they did not seem to 
me much like history. I always thought 
history was about great people and clever 
people, like Curtius and Sir Walter 
Raleigh and St. Louir, or Napoleon, tho 
he was so wicked; but Julia wrote about 
people and things that were not grand at 
all. 

When I asked Margaret about it, she 
said that it was necessary to read of such 
things. It was impossible to under:tand 
the great events, she said, without know- 
ing the little ones too; for the great things 
were made up of little ones, If that is so 
then history must be like what we do 
now. But when I said soto Margaret sh 





just looked at me a minute, and then 
laughed and said: ‘‘ Of course, Anna; 
didnt you knowthat you were a little 
piece of history ?” 

But Margaret never used to think that 
way; andit is not the way Mme. Magar 
taught us. Margaret had quite changed 
in a good many things. I am not very 
clever, but even I ‘could see that she did 
not think about Cromwell at all as she 
used. Once, when she made some remark, 
Isaid: ‘‘ Why, Margaret, that is just what 
George used to say.” I thought she 
would be angry; but she only turned red 
and said nothing. The next day, how- 
ever, she said to me: “ Anna, it is only 
fair to acknowledge that I now see I was 
often quite mistaken in my arguments 
with George. He was far oftener in the 
right than I was willing then to see.” It 
was like Margaret to be so honest; still I 
thought she must care for George to say 
that; besides now she did not dislike man- 
ufacturers; but when I said something— 
almost nothing at all—about George, she 
drew up her neck and said: ‘‘ You are ex- 
tremely impertinent, Anna; I would not 
marry George tho he were a prince.” 
Indeed, she seemed to care more for Julia 
than she ever had for George. 1 told 
George once that Margaret was in love 
with Miss Bard, I thought. I was sorry 
the moment I said it, for I was afraid it 
might remind him, and make him feel 
badly; but he only laughed heartily. 1 
was vexed with him then, he looked so 
happy, and did not seem to care that he 
had lost Margaret. If 1 were aman and 
in love with a girl like Margaret, I would 
not lose her, I know, just because she 
would not have me. But I don’t think I 
ever saw George look happier than he did 
when I said thatabout Miss Bard. 

The next day Margaret called for me to 
go to the post-office with her. There was 
nothing for me, of course, but a very fat 
letter for Margaret, from Miss Bard; tho 
Margaret had had a letter from her Tue: - 
day,and this was only Thursday. We 
walked home together, and I sat on the 
steps while Margaret opened her letter. I 
was looking at the rose-bushes,for Mamma 
says it is noc polite to look at people while 
they are reading letters, when suddenly 
I heard Margaret start up, upsetting her 
chair. She had the letter in her hand, 
and her eyes were blazing, and her 
cheeks as red as coals. ‘‘ How dare he— 
how dare he?” she cried; and then she 
saw me and turned and ran upstairs, and 
I heard her slam the door and bolt it. I 
ran up, too; but Margaret would not let 
me in. The envelop was lying on the 
floor, but tho the writing was Miss Bard’s 
the post-mark was Branton. I waited 
till dinner-time, but Marzaret did not 
come out, only calling out for me to tell 
her father she had a headache and was 
not coming down. Iwas glad Mrs. 
Hariblyn was not at home; for she does 
not like any one te slam doors or run 
up-stairs, and she dislikes to have Marga- 
ret bolt her door. 

it was too provoking; but when I got 
home, there was my aunt Grafton come 
to take me into the country. I told 
Mamma about Margaret and that I didn’t 
want to go; but she said it would be rude 
to refuse my aunt’s kind invitation; so I 
went. Mamma wrote me presently that 
the letters from Julia Bard had all been 
from George, and that Margaret was very 
justly provoked with him; but I heard 


nothing from Margaret till the very last 
day of my visit, then she wrote just a line 
to say that she was to marry George in 
the autumn. You see, tho she was so an- 
gry, she really could do nothing else, for 
George had been her greatest friend; and 
when she lost him she had had Julia, and 
now that Julia was George she really 
could not do without both, 

They were married not long after, and 
live in the prettiest house—a new house— 
and Margaret is as interested as George in 
all his work. She bas changed from the 
old Margaret, tho; and when I speak of 
things as she used, she laughs and says: 
‘“‘Why, my dear Anna, where did you get 
hold of that antiquated notion?” and, if I 
say it is what she used to think, she says: 
‘“‘Oh, my, dear, that was in my salad days!” 
I love her very much—only 1 sometimes 
wish that marrying did not make people 
so wise, or else that I might be married, 
too; but since Margaret has taken George— 
and, of course, he never would have mar- 
ried any one else—there is really no one 
at all for me, : 





THE STORY OF POMONA; 
OR, LOVE VS. APPLES. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Pass the pretty apple dish, 
Take your choice, which one you wish; 
You like russets, I’ve a leaning 


.| To the sturdy, honest greening; 


Name the apple seeds? Why, yes, 
Harmless piece of youthfulness, 

I will surely not forbid it, 

Tho I think she never did it; 

She of whom I have been dreaming, 
With the firelight round us gleaming: 
Gleaming, flickering round and o’er us, 
And this apple dish before us; 

Sweet Pomona, of the olden, 

She to whom we’re much beholden, 
Sweet Pomona, dear and fair. 

Who was she? Well, I declare! 


You know nothing about Pomona? 
Now here is my chance to tell 
Another of my long stories 
Of the kind that I like so well. 
And I who know all about her, 
Or as much as a mortal may, 
Will make you acquainted with her, 
And that without delay. 


The dryads, you know, were wood nymphs, 
and a beautiful one was she, 

As pretty as any dryad that ever loved rock 
or tree; 

As pretty as any naiad that ever loved 
stream or sea. 

But not for, forest or river, or mountain or 
waterfall 

Cared she like others around her;. but 
mostly and over all, 

She loved the growing garden, the bounte- 
ous orchards where 

On bending boughs, through glossy leaves, 
the fruit shone fresh and fair. 

Peaches and plums and pears, of flavors lus- 
cious and various, 

Grapes from the sunny hillsides, purple, 
juicy, nectareous; 

But dearer than any other tothe gentle and 
kind Pomona, 

Was the apple—always the apple—indeed 
there was nowhere known a 

Nymph or goddess who for it such love and 
devotion held, 

And none, who, the’country over, in its cul- 
ture and care excelled. 


Her right hand bore for its weapon not a 
spear but a pruning-knife; 

With this she lopped one moment some too 
luxuriant life, 

Clipping the branches here, there with a 
skillful hand, 

Splitting a healthy twig and binding with 
waxen band 

Some graft in its proper place—thus was 
her wisdom shown, 

Making some tree adopt a nurseling not 
just its own. 

She led the cooling streams that their 
thirsty roots might drink, 

Doing her chosen work; of naught beside 
did she dream or think. 

This was her glad pursuit, her passion, her 
sweet desire, 

Nor could love her gentle bosom with its 
perilous joys inspire. 

Not from her own loved orchard did the 
dear Pomona roam, 

And under its spreading branches seldom a 
man had come. 

The fauns and the satyrs loved her, and 
sought her with vows and tears, 

So did the old Sylvanus, who looked quite 
young for his years, 

And Pan, who wore the garland of pine 
leaves round his head, 

Pan who piped by the river; but, better 
than all, ’tis said, 

Vertumnus loved Pomona,and his soul was 
sore distrest, 

For alas, he fared in his loving no better 
than all the rest, 

When he came to her orchard gates upon 
her humbly to call, 

She quite refused to see him—the cruelest 
cut of all. 

And so, for love hath cunning and quite as 
the serpent wise is, 

Vertumnus sought the orchard in many and 
strange disguises. 

Now he came as a reaper, and with sickle in 
hand would look 

For all the world like a reaper; again with 
a pruning-hook, 

He came as a dresser of vines; again as a 
fisherman 

With fish from the tinkling brook, that 
near to the orchard ran. 

But I could. not describe to you tho I ran- 
sack my mem’ry o’er, 

One-half the strange disguises the fond Ver- 
tumonus wore. 


Each was so good, and always he acted with 
circumspection, 

That he entered the orchard freely and al- 
ways escaped detection. 

In this way, often and often, unless my in- 
formants err, 

He saw his loved Pomona, and sometimes 
had speech with her. 

And with every single sight of her, it mat- 
tered nothing through 

What strategy ’twas brought about, his 
hapless passion grew. 


One day as an old woman, with staff in 
hand he came, 
White hair surmounted by a cap, and just a 


little lame; ° 
Pomona met him—her, I mean, with hospi- 
tality, 
Offering him—her—the freedom of every 
apple tree. 


Vertumous thanked her, and admired—and 
much too pleased to speak 

As any grand dame might, he pressed a kiss 
upon her cheek; 

Perhaps a trifle warmer than an old woman 
would, 

Bat everything considered, it can be under- 
stood. 

‘It does you credit, dear!” she said; “this 
orchard with its fruit; 

I do not wonder that you take great pride 
in this pursuit.” 

‘* But see,” she said, “‘ that lordly oak, and 
mark the graceful vine, 

How round the sturdy branches its teudrils 
gently twine; 

One without the other offers little that 
would charm the eye, 

One without the other, daughter, prone 
upon the ground would lie. 

One gives strength and one gives beauty, 

~ each the other’s complement, 

Do you not see, dear Pomona, Nature's 
beautiful intent? 

Read you not the lesson, daughter, see you 
not the fair design 

That is written in the union of the oak tree 
and the vine? 

Will you not be! wise, Pomona? 
many lovers true, 

Helen had not more, believe me, nor Penel- 
ope, than you. 

Tho you spurn them, still they court you, 
gods of rivers and of fountains. 

Rural deities who frequent all these fields 
and woods and mountains; 

But if you are prudent, daughter, and 
would make a good alliance, 

Let me counsel, and pray do not set my 
counsel at defiance. 

Choose Vertumnus. He adores you, and I 
know him just as well! 

As 1 know my own heart, which is better 
far than I can tell. 

He has strength and grace and courage, I 
have known him from his youth; 

He loves gardening as you do, andis just 
the soul of truth. 

Fancy, dear, that he is speaking through 
my lips, with love’s sweet art, 

And remember, ere you spurn him, Venus 
hates a cold, hard heart. 

Be it soon or be it late, some sad day her 
wrath descends 

On the mortal or the goddess who against 
her will offends. 

Let me tell you now a story which I hope 
will make you see 

All the foolishness and danger of your need- 
less cruelty.” 

Then they sat down there together mid the 
orchard’s green and gold, 

And this is the painful story the (seeming) 
old woman tuld: 


You have 


“Tphis loved Anaxarete, a lady of high de- 
gree; 

But she cared nothing about him, nothing 
at all, tho he 

Sought in every manner that deepest devo- 
tion might, 

In vain did he plead and pray. ‘In vain did 
he daily write 

Tender impassioned couplets, a fashion 
that still appears— 

In vain he brought her garlands wet with 
true love’s tears. 

He told his love to the zephyrs, he whis- 
pered it to the stars, 

He cast himself at her threshold and 
moaned it to bolts and bars. 

He sang it beneath her window in the twi- 
light still and dim. 

No use; Anaxarete cared nothing at all for 
him. 

She was deaf as the surges that rise when 
the ocean tempests roar, 

As hard as steel from the forges—as a rock 
on its native shore. 

And to make it the worse to bear, and to 

i torture him through and through, 
She mocked and laughed at his love, which 





it never is nice to do, 
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Iphis could bear it no longer. So standing 
one day at her door, 

He said: ‘Hard Anaxarete, you shall hear 
my cries no more. 

Sing your songs and bind your brow with 
leaf of laurel and bay, 

But, mark my words, you'll be sorry 
enough fer it all some day. 

I die; but the gods will avenge me. 
to their trust my name, 

The years you have robbed me of, they will 
add to my fame.”’ 

Then he hanged himself to her gate-post, 
and when at the early dawn 

She went for a little airing out on the dewy 
lawn, 

There on the very gate-post that oft he had 

+ garlanded, 

With flowers for her sake, she found him 
undeniably dead. 

She had him cut down, of course, and with 
never the least lament, 

Home to the sorrowing mother had the 
body of Iphis sent, 

Who folded close to her bosom the form so 
cold and still, 

And broken in heart bewailed him as only 
a mother will. 


I leave 


** But the gods watched Anaxarete, and the 
day of the funeral 

(To look’ on the sad procession she had 
climbed to her turret tall), 

As she saw the body of Iphis stretched on 
the bier, her sight 

Grew dim, and her eyes were set and her 
face turned marble white, 

The blood in her veins was ice, her limbs 
were cold as clay, 

She could net move her hands, nor turn her 
head either way. 

The truth was this, you see: her body in 
every part 

Turned by degrees to stone, just. like her 
stony heart, 

And the statue stands in the temple of Ve- 
nus at Salamis, 

And you can go there and look, if haply you 
question this, 

And you’ll find the image there, my story 
to fully prove, 

Of her who long before you mocked at a 
faithful love.” 


This was the story that there, ’mid the 
orchard’s green and gold, 

In a most impressive manner the (seeming) 
old woman told. 

** Be warned, Pomona dear’’—and here she 
was much surprised— 

Vertumnus stood before her, utterly undis- 
guised; 

Handsome and straight and tall, a proper 
and comely youth. 

Pomona acknowledged as much, and said 
to herself: ‘‘ In sooth, 

There's reason in what he says. 
my heart doth move, 

And I’m ready at last to own that there’s 
nothing so sweet as love. 

He can help in the orchard, too.”” Then she 
whispered a tender “‘ Yes,”’ 

And there, ’neath the bending branches, 
Love scored a proud success. 


This story 


Pass the apples, please, again; 
Russet, greening, snow and pippin. 
I did not expect to dip in 
Such a sea of myths; but then, 
if I had not, you’d not known a 
Thing about my dear Pomona, 
Who loved apples. By the way, 
Apples, somehow, seem to play 
Quite a part in mystic lore. 
Some day I will tell you more. 
MILWAUKEE, W1s. 


ONE HAPPY BIRTHDAY MORN- 
ING. 








BY MARY 8S. MCCOBB, 





WHETHER all the mischief came from 
the invitation, or from the chrysanthe- 
num on the brown velvet bag, or from 
Lady Clare’s. black hair, or from the 
flower-show, J cannot say. I will tell you 
the story, and you shall judge. Ishould 
be much pleased to know every one’s 
opinion! 

Lady Clare, you must understand, was 
Polly Elsworth’s doll. She was named 
for the young woman in Tennyson’s 
poem, all of which Polly knew by heart; 
as she did many others by that poet, as 
well as some of Sir Walter Scott’s and of 
dear Mary Howitt’s making. 

Lady Clare was by no means a beauty, 
having very bristling hair of raven hue 
and beady black eyes, to say nothing of a 
decidedly muddy complexion. 

But Polly loved the child dearly, and 


.But she won’t take cold, She’s dreadful 


tion, which came on Monday morning, 
included Lady Clare. 
This is the note: 
**Marion Yorke requests the pleasure of 
Miss Polly Elsworth’s compapry and that of 
her doll, on Tuesday afternoon next, from 
four to seven o’clock. 

“87 Shawmut St. 
** November 20th.” 
Inside the envelop was Mrs. Yorke’s 
card, showing that Marion’s mother gave 
her welcome. 
** And what will Lady Clare wear?” 
asked Cousin Dilly, who had come in to 
‘*neighbor” a bit, this sunny Monday 
morning. 
* Oh, she has only one dress,” said 
Polly, cheerfully. Jt’s a brown gingham. 


healthy, Cousin Dilly,” added Polly, ina 
lower tone; ‘‘ please don’t call her Lady 
Clare. The proper time hasn’t come to 
tell her that, really, she’s an Earl’s daugh- 
ter, and that her true mother was a coun- 
tess. I’ve never read Tennyson’s poem to 
her; forhe made ashocking mistake. My 
Lady Clare wasn’t at all the Nurse’s 
child!” 

Polly nodded as if to say, ‘‘ You under- 
stand!” and Cousin Dilly put her finger 
on her lip to signify that she’d never— 
never—never “‘ divulge.” 

Polly ran into the next room to tell 
Clare what a treat was in store for her, 
and Cousin Dilly stayed to chat with Mis. 
Elsworth. 

Suddenly Polly heard her mother ex- 
claim: 

**No, Dilly! not a bit of it. 
not such silly geese. 
wrong.” 

Then Cousin Dilly spoke out very loud- 
ly, as if she were excited. 

‘**Do as you please, Margaret. But you 
may be sure that if Polly goes to this 
party she'll find herself very shabby in a 
plain cashmere gown. Oh,I know how 
those little girls dress—silk stockings, 
velvet dresses, and all sorts of finery. 
What’s more, they are not alweys polite 
to a‘ Jenny Wren’ in her simple plu- 
mage. Polly should stay at home if she 
were my child.” 

** But Polly is my child!” said Polly’s 
mamma. 

** Poor dear!” sighed Cousin Dilly, and 
then Mrs, Elsworth laughed heartily and 
said: ‘‘ Thank you for the compliment,” 

Now Polly knew she was a “dear.” 
Her mamma often told her so. There was 
a certain game which they played between 
daylight anddark. Mamma would sing: 


They are 
Iam sure you are 


“Come here—come here, 
My precious dear, 
And give your mother 
One—two—and another.” 

Then Polly would rush across the room 
and nearly squeeze the breath of life out 
of her mamma and give her ‘‘ one—two” 
anj ‘‘ another.” That meant forty kisses; 
and the two would havea very lively and 
loving season. 

So Polly was sure she must be a “‘ dear.” 
But a “poor dear”? What did Cousin 
Dilly mean by that? To be sure, there 
was not much money in Polly’s purse; 
but who minded that? And Cousin Dii- 
ly’s tone was very solemn, as if ‘‘ poor 
dear” meant something serious. 

But Polly had not much time to think 
it over; for Cousin Dilly was suggesting 
a pleasant plan. 

**Put on your bonnet, Margaret, and 
you and ‘Sweet Pea’ and I will go to the 
Chrysanthemum Show, in Mechanics’ 
Hall. The flowers are unusually fine this 
year, I’m told.” 

‘What are ‘ Christian-anthems-um ’?” 
asked Polly. 
‘* Here’s one on my bag,” said Cousin 
Dilly. 
She held up a big brown velvet bag, on 
one side of which a large chrysanthemum 
was embroidered in yellow silk and gold 
thread. 
‘Yellow would be very becoming to 
Lady Cla—to Clare's brunette style of 
beauty,” added Cousin Dilly, with a twin- 
kle in her eyes. ‘‘ You’d better buy her 
a yellow satin dress for the party, Polly.” 
** Don’t, please, Dilly dear !” said Polly’s 
mamma, hastily. ‘‘Trot alorig, chicken, 
and ‘we'll all go a-roving,’” she sang 





was perfectly delighted that the invita- 








Polly’s bread and butter. For Mrs. Els- 
worth sang at Grace Church on Sundays 
and often at concerts, to Polly’s pride and 
delight. Sometimes Polly called her “‘ My 
own canary-bird,” as an affectionate joke. 
** Let me carry your bag, Cousin Dil- 
ly,” begged Polly ; and away to the hall 
went all three in sweet accord. 

Did you ever see a chrysanthemum 
show? If younever did, pray seize your 
very first chance to do so! I fear you will 
have to wait until next autumn; but make 
a note in your memory, and date it No- 
vember, 1890. 

Such a marvelous sight as that which 
greeted Polly’s eyes! Tall, stately chrys- 
anthemums, with long, creamy white or 
ivory tinted petals; deep crimson ones, 
certainly a hundred growing on one 
plant. Terra-cotta hues, which were 
more curious than beautiful; and here 
was an extraordinary species whose petals 
were olive green on the outside and glow- 
ing red on the inside. 

*T should think those last would be 
pretty for the fairies’ winter cloaks ,” de- 
cided Polly. 

There were all sorts and sizes of chrys- 
anthemums, from tiny, tight flowers, 
which looked like red und white and yel- 
low buttons, to the big, flaring, ragged 
blossoms which tossed their petals, as if 
to say, 

‘We are having a gay time! Oh, we 
like to Zo to a show as much asanybody!”’ 
Most of the flowers were on potted 
plants, but some remarkable single spec- 
imens stood in tall, slender vases; only 
one exquisite flower in a vase. . 
And none seemed to Polly quite so en 
chantingly lovely as a huge, golden blos- 
som, which stood straight on its stem, and 
actually shed light all about it like a lit- 
tle sun, Polly stood before it entranced, 
while her mother and Cousin Dilly saun- 
tered around the hall. 

A white-haired lady paused also before 
the table; she laid her hand on Polly’s 
shoulder. 

** Look into the very heart of it,” she 
was saying softly. ‘‘See! the shade is 
pale primrose, and it grows deeper and 
richer till the edges are pure gold. Truly, 
I think that is God’s idea of a perfect 
chrysanthemum!” 

The lady passed on, and left Polly 
alone; quite alone. As it happened, no 
one was near. 

Polly spelled out the name on the card 
attached to the vase: 

Mr. John L. Quincey. 

Oh, yes; Polly often saw his conserva- 
tory as she passed down Walnut Avenue. 
This specimen had come from that very 
hothouse. 

Polly still stood gazing. 

All at once—for no reason in the world 
—into her mind flashed Cousin Dilly’s 
words concerning Lady: Clare. 

** Yellow would be verv becoming to 
Clare’s brunet style.” 

‘* Yellow would be very becoming ”— 

** Buy a yellow satin.” 

Polly could not do that, and Clare’s 
dress was old and shabby, and only a 
gingham. Polly did not care a penny 
about her own clothes; but she knew that 


and two rows of Roman pearls for her 
neck. Would Clare feel the difference ? 
‘* Yellow would be very becoming”— 
How did it all happen? Ido not know! 
oh, Ido not know! It was done so quick- 
ly. The thought—the swift glance around 
—the hand stretched out. That golden 
chrysanthemum—Mr. John L. Quincey’s 
chrysanthemum, was—in Cousin Dilly’s 
brown bag, which hung on Polly’s arm; 
and the yellow flower on the outside kept 
guard over the prisoner within. 
And Polly, my own dear Polly, my Pol- 
ly who never did such a thing before, you 
turned away! 
And now matters became very compli- 
cated. Were you ever in a horse-car 
when it ran off the straight track? It 
didn’t find the cobble-stones very easy, 
did it? 
The flowers in the hall were as fresh and 
fair as ever, but somehow they had lost 
their charm to Polly. It seemed asif they 
knew what was inside a certain brown 
bag. One of them craned its stem like a 





with the beautiful voice which earned 


neck, as if to see the state of affairs. An- 





Marion’s doll had a white lace overskirt 
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other seemed to shiver. Was it with fear 
lest it too might be clapped into a dark 
pocket ? 

The little button chrysanthemums 
looked, for all the world, like eyes. Red 
eyes, white eyes, yellow eyes; and every 
single bud looking straight at Polly and 
her bag. 

How about that very bag? Suppose 
Cousin Dilly should ask for it? Polly was 
desperately afraid she would. If only 
she had a pin and could contrive to get 
into @ secret corner she might, perhaps, 
fasten the bag under her dress-skirt and 
make believe she had lost it. She tucked 
it under her sack, but the brown edge 
would show itself. 

Besides she must handle it carefully 
lest she should crush the flower. 

‘*God’s idea of a perfect chrysanthe- 
mum!” 

Polly wished that the white-haired 
lady had omitted to mention that. Had 
Polly taken not only Mr. John L. Quin- 
cey’s flower but—God’s flower ? 

She longed, with all her wretched 
heart, that she might whisk that yellow 
beauty back into its glass; but many per- 
sons were now standing near the table. 
They would make an outcry should a 
girl take a huge, golden chrysanthemum 
out of a bagand place it in an empty 
vase, 

‘*Where did you get it?” they would 
exclaim. 

Besides Mamma and Cousin Dilly were 
on either hand, and—why, you see how 
helpless Polly was. 

But the bag. Cousin Dilly must not 
ask for the bag before its contents had 
been removed. 

** Mamma,” said Polly suddenly, ‘* my 
toothaches. I’m going home.” 

Before Mrs, Elsworth could collect her 
wits, Polly had rushed across the hall, 
and had disappeared. You may be sure 
that Mamma and Cousin Dilly followed 
soon. But Polly reached home first. 

‘* My ache has gone. I put some oil of 
cloves on the tooth,” she faltered. 

Mrs. Elsworth examined the sound, 
healthy little tooth, where there was no 
possible spot for an ache or a pain to find 
a foothold. She gazed stedfastly at her 
daughter and a distressed look came into 
Polly’s mother’s eyes. 

‘* Here is your bag, Cousin Dilly,” said 
Polly, turning away from Mamma. 

And where was the chrysanthemum? 
Will you believe that lovely flower was 
lying in the drawer ofa table in one cor- 
ner of the attic, solitary and alone! 

Mrs. Elsworth went out to give a sing- 
ing lesson. Polly was left with Lady 
Clare, and a wretched afternoon she had 
of it. 

She tried to play house; she tried to do 
her examples in arithmetic; she tried to 
read. Her heart grew heavier and 
heavier. She caught her doll in her arms. 

**¢ Alas, my child, I sinned for thee,’” 
she said bitterly, quoting from Tenny- 
son’s poem; and Clare’s face was reproach- 
ful ‘*‘Oh, mother, mother, mother!’ she 
cried, ‘so strange it seems to me!’” 

Polly took up the pretty court-plaster 
case which she was making for her moth- 
er’s birthday. The anniversary came 
during the second week in January. But 
Polly must needs get ready in season, for 
she could work on her gift only when her 
mother was absent; and all Mrs. Els- 
worth’s pupils took a vacation of two 
weeks before and one after Christmas, 
S> you see Polly must be spry. 


6, 1890. 
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**T cure all wounds 
But those of Love,” 


ran the legend, worked in pink floss on 
cardboard. Polly pushed her needle in 
and out. But there was another sort of 
wound beside that ‘‘of Love” which 
court-plaster could not ‘‘ heal.” 

Polly made a dozen false stitches and 
had to rip them out; for she was not think- 
ing closely enough of her work to cross 
every thread the same way. 

Tuesday dawned bright and fair. Slyly 
Polly made a journey to the attic. 

Ab, me! faded and tarnished lay the 
golden chrysanthenum in the close 
drawer. Its petals fell as Polly raised it. 
This was a puzzling pass to come to. 
What now should she do with the useless 
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blossom? Wrap it ina bit of newspaper | 
and creep stealthily into the kitchen with 
the crumpled bundle. 

Hannah, the cook, would persist in 
hanging round thestove. Polly stood by 
the window and gazed into the back- 
yard. It seemed as if Hannah would 
never have an errand to pantry or wood- 
shed. And school-time was coming closer 
and closer. Polly grew very nervous 

At last Hannah did go, for a moment 
down cellar with her molasses jug. Polly 
darted across the room and rattled off a 
stove-cover. She rammed her suspicious 
bundle into the glowing coals and fled. 

The party was charming. To be sure 
Polly’s stuff dress was not quite as fine as 
the gowns which some of the guests wore; 
but who minded that? Marion Yorke 
wore the simplest gray cashmere, rather 
less pretty than Polly’s own. Of course, 
as hostess, she was bound to dress plainly, 
that no friend should, for a moment, feel 
her own clothes shabby. 

Lady Clare, in spite of her unadorned 
gingham, found herself quite a belle by 
reason of her dark hair and swarthy face. 
All the other dolls were pure blondes, and 
black eyes were pronounced “ fascinat- 
aa - 

**She looks like a Spaniard or an Ital- 
ian,” said Nelly McArthur. 

**So distangy!” added Maud Phelps. 
As Maud was the only person present 
who had begun to study French, no one 
knew what ‘distingué” meant. But it 
was evident, from the tone, that a com- 
pliment was intended. 

Polly would have had a delightful af- 
ternoon had it not been for a certain 
uncomfortable feeling which she could 
not get rid of. 

Sometimes she did forget the chrysan- 
themum for a few moments; but that 
was almost worse than remembering right 
along, for when the recollection pounced 
upon her afresh it was more unbearable 
than before. She was almost glad when 
the party was done. Yet what did she 
gain by going home? There stood the 
stairs down which she had skulked; there 
the stove, still holding the ashes of the 
once exquisite flower. And somehow 
Mamma looked grave and troubled. Did 
she suspect ? 

I am sure she knew that something was 
amiss; for mothers feel their children’s 
joys or griefs as quickly as a thermometer 
feels the heat or cold of the air. There 
was a chill somewhere. 

So a day or two went by. Long days 
they seemed. The dusk came on early. 
Mamma sat before the open fire, but she 
did not sing, 

* Come here, come here, 
My precious dear.”’ 
Not that she did not love Polly exactly 
as much, naughty or good. She loved 
and loved her. But neither of the two 
felt like playing games just now. 

At last, one evening, Polly could not 
bear her secret one single moment longer. 
It did seem as if her heart would break 
in two with distress. She climbed into 
her mother’s Jap, and all the sad story 
cameout. She told how she had taken the 
flower. 

‘Because Consin Dilly said ‘ poor 
dear,’ ” sobbed Polly. ‘‘ I didn’t care for 
myself, but I was afraid Clare would feel 
‘ poor.’” 

Mamma understood just how that was. 
Her arms went tighter around her own 
‘* Lady Clare.” 

** And now, Mamma, I’ve decided what 
to do,” added Polly, tearfully. ‘* 1 can’t 
p3y Mt. John L. Quincey for bis ‘ Chris- 
tian-anthems-um,’ because I haven’t a cent 
in the world. But I can—oh, I can give 
him the—the court-plaster case I was 
working for—oh dear! oh dear! for your 
very own birthday. It’s all I have, Mam- 
m::and gentlemen cut themselves shav- 
ing!’ 

I wasa hard trial to Polly to put the 
last stitches in what was to have been a 
birthday gift; but her mother smiled con- 
tentedly. 

** Dear Polly, I’d far rather you gave it 
to Mr. Quincey,” she said. ‘‘ Itis certain- 
ly right to make amends where one has 
wronged another.” 

** Stolen,” whispered Polly, mourn- 
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ee asalt tear should splash on the pink 
oss. 

The very next afternoon she made a 
solemn pilgrimage. A melancholy little 
figure she was as she marched up the long 
avenue leading to Mr. Quincey’s house. 
She was in mortal fear ut the big mastiff 
who lived there; but she must go on, dog 
or no dog. 

A footman opened the door and knew 
enough to usher the small visitor into the 
library. There,in a big arm-chair, sat 
Mr. Quincey himself, sound asleep, in 
front of the grate! and a most astonish- 
ing dream came to the old gentleman. 
There seemed to be before his eyes a little 
girl in a brown coat which came down to 
her heeis. Sie had on a broad-brimmed 
beaver hat with two brown plumes. Her 
— were very red, and she spoke very 
ast. 

**If you please, Mr. John L. Quincey, 
I took the ‘ Christian-anthenis-um ’ out of 
the vase. Lady Clare had only a gingham 
gown, and it was a » you know. 
I’m sorry, oh, so sorry! and all I have is 
the court-plaster case, and please forgive; 
for it’s good when you shave, and I’m 
sorry, and oh, please forgive!” 

‘*Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Quin- 
cey. 
‘And, my dear,” he explained to his 
wife, “‘ the vision vanish I'm sure I 
was asleep and dreaming. Only how did 
this little affair come on my library table? 
Do you believe in—spirits, my dear? and 
do they ever leave court-plaster cases 
lying about on innocent men’s tables?” 
For Polly had fled. Out of the library, 
down the hall, through the front door, 
along the avenue. She skipped and she 
danced and she smiled. It had been 
very terrible, but such a weight bad gone 
—_ her heart, that she felt as ight as a 
cork, 

Before the second week in January, as 
good-luck would have it, Cousin Dilly 
gave Polly fifteen cents. Polly was radi- 
ant. 

‘*Mamma,” she cried, on the blessed 
birthday merning. ‘I’ve such a treat 
for you ! Come with me!” 

Here was mystery ! 

Polly led her mother down one street, 
up another, across a third. 

Lo and behold! there stood a restau- 
rant. 

‘*Come in, Honey,” said Polly. ‘Sit 
down at this little table, please, Mamma.” 

Then Polly turned, with much dignity 
to the waiter. 

‘* Bring one strawberry ice-cream and 
two spoons,” ordered Polly. 

Did the man smile? Well, what he did 
when his back was turned I will not 
vouch for; but Polly saw nothing to be 
amused at, so earnestly was she speak- 
ing. 

**ForI knew you'd enjoy it so much 
more, if I ate it with you, dear Mamma,” 
she said. 

‘* Indeed I should.” said Mamma. ‘‘And 
I'm having a beautiful Birthday, Polly!” 


PORTLAND, ME. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


ommumnications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puazies.”’ THE INDEPENDENT. New fork. 








WORDS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 


. Find a building in farm implements. 
. Find a fish in parts of the human body. 
Find an emotion in a bird. 

. Find permit in a kind of flowers. 
Find a musician in rascals. 

Find a bone in articles of dress. 

. Find a part of a harness in disgraces. 
. Find rank in increases. 

. Find a pronoun in an image. 

. Find moisture in small particles. 

11. Find a boy in a field. 

12. Find a district in grass-plots. 

13. Find a preposition in loving. 

14. Find a color inan article of furniture. 
15. Find a pronoun in a vegetable. 
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AAAAAHHHNNPZTEP. 

No name of nation or of place 

I by these letters mean; 
But if you do them rightly trace, 

A word will then be seen. 
To know what word these letters spell, 
Read your Bible and that will tell, 
And when you’ve searched the Scriptures 

round, 

It only once can there be found. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 30TH. 
DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 





fully. And she wiped her eyes hastily, 


NOVEL ARITHMETIC. 
1, S-even; 2, w-eight; 3, f-our; 4, eight-y; 
5, h-eight; 6, d-one; 7, of-ten; 8, ca-nive. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
He who starts first may reach the goal 
last. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Norway 
Wayward 
Wardroom 
Roommate 
Mateless 
Lesser 
Erin. 
DOWN-STAIRS. 
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Selections. 


MOUNT VERNON A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


A newly discovered manuscript, called 
Reminiscences of the American War of 
Independence, by Ludwig Baron von 
Closen, Aid to Count de Rochambeau, 
was the subject of a paper read February 
4th at the New York Historical Society 
by Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D. 
This manuscript was found in the early 
part of the year 1889 among the archives 
of the Von Closen family in their castle 
in Bavaria. A translation was sent to 
Mr. Bowen, who read brief extracts. 
Ludwig Baron von Closen, the author, 
was born August 14th, 1755, and in his 
early years entered the French military 
service. On the arrival of the French 
Expedition in Newport, R. I., in 1780, he 
was made Aid to Count de Rochambeau, 
commander of the expedition. -Previ- 
ously he had been captain in the regiment 
Royai Deux Ponts. On returning to 
France in 1783, Von Closen received from 
Louis XVI the order of Legion of Honor 
and the Order for Merit, and, in 1792, was 
informed of his election with the permis- 
sion of the King of France to the Order 
of the Cincinnati. He died in 1830. In 
his reminiscences he speaks of his visits 
to John Hancock of Massachusetts, Jona- 
than Trumbull of Connecticut, and 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. He con- 
ducted Washington from the Hudson 
River to Rochambeau at Newport. He 
reports the conferences between Wash- 
ington, Rechambeau, Lafayette, and Da 
Grasse near Yorktown. His visit to Mrs. 
Washington at Mount Vernon, a bal! he 
gave at Bultimore, and visits to other 
sections of the country, are described by 
Von Closen in the most charming man- 
ner. His reminiscences are full of his- 
torical interest, and are an important ad- 
dition to the literature of the French in 
America during the Revolutionary War. 
In marching with the French army from 
Williamsburg northward, Von Closen 
reached, on the middle of July, 1782, the 
home of Mary, the mother of Washing- 
ton. 


“The 14th of July,” he says, “at Fred- 
ericksburg, was a halting day, which was 
passed in walks and visits. The afternoon 
1 spent with Mrs. Washington and her 
sister, both ladies no less venerable in their 
way than the General was in his. 

“On the 17th we reached Colchester, on 
the 18th Alexandria, where I left my regi- 
ment, in view of visiting Mount Vernon, 
the domain of General Washington. I ar- 
rived there at pine o’clock in the morning, 
and was very kindly received by Adminis- 
trator Lund, a kinsman of the General. I 
was impressed with Mr. Lund as being a 
werthy, unselfish man, and, as well as his 
wife, sincerely devoted to the General, so 
that the latter could not really bave wished 
for a better representative. 

“The spacious and well-contrived man- 
sion-house at Mount Vernon was elegantly 
furnished, tho there was no remarkable 
luxury to be seen anywhere; and, indeed, 
any ostentatious pomp would not have 
agreed with thesimple manner of the owner. 
‘lwo pavilions and a number of farm build- 
ings completed the impression of a stately 
domain. A stable was jast being rebuilt 
that had been burned down a short time 
before, in which accident the General had 
lost ten of his best horses. Behind the 
pavilion at the right there was a far ex- 
teading garden, which was kept with equal 
taste, and produced some of the finest kinds 
of fruit in the country. 

‘Tbe next morning I left Mount Vernon, 
and Mr. Lund had the kindness to accom- 
pene me as far as Alexandria. There we 

reakfasted at Colonel Fitzpatrick’s, and 
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dence of Mrs. Custis. We had got about 

four miles on our way when we met ber. 

She was going to Mr. Fitzgerald’s, from 

where we were just comiug. She intended 

to go from there by ship down the Potomac 

to meet ber mother at the estate of a Mr. 

Diggs, seven miles from Mr. Fitzgerald’s 

house, on the left shore of the river. She 

invited us to take part in this excursion, 

and I did not hesitate for a moment in 

answering ‘Yes.’ ‘ 

‘‘T thereupon returned to Alexandria and 

sent my horses back to Mount Vernon by 

land, At ten-o’clock [ embarked with Mrs. 

Custis, her friend, Miss Allens, Mr. Lund, 

and ap intelligent young laywer, whose 

name I do not remember, in a pretty small 

boat. The town of Alexandria, lying close 
upon the right shore of the Potomac, af- 
fords a few miles lower down the river an 
aspect of the greatest charm. The beauties 
of the view were combined with merry con- 

versation, in which the ladies set us the 
best example, so that time seemed to be fly- 
ing away. At noon we reached the house 
of the family Diggs, where we were received 
in a most friendly manner. 

“Shortly after, also, Mrs. Washington ar- 
rived there, on her way home from the 
Nerth River. She was accompanied by a 
nephew of the General’s, a young man of 
captivating, tho rather sickly looking ap- 
pearance. He had been suffering fur some 
time from a slow fever, which, I was told, 
is frequently met with in Vi \ 

** After dinner we embarked with Mrs. 
Washington and her nephew in the same 
boat that had brought us here, in order to 
continue our trip to Mount Vernon, six 
miles down the river. On ourarrival there, 
Mrs. Washington requested me to invite 
Count de Custine, who was at that moment 
at Colchester, with all the officers of his 
regiment, to dinner for the next day. The 
count accepted the invitation witb ten 
officers of the regiment, and sent Mr. Belle- 
garde before him with a very valuabie pres- 
ent, a set of china, coming from his own 
manufactory at Niederweiler near Pflas- 
burg, in Lorraine. It was ornamented 
with the coat-of-arms and initials of General 
Washington, surmounted by a_ laurel 
wreath, and was received by Mrs. Washing- 
ton with most hearty thanks. These gen- 
tlemen returned in the evening to Colches- 
ter, while [, for my part, remained the 
following day at Mount Vernon, and was 
then obliged to take leave, tho Nag un- 
willingly. The hours [ spent in Mount 
Vernon rank among the most delighttul 
reminiscences of my life.” 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing nm the ears, nervous headache, or 

neral prostiation. will receive valuable informa- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 























“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





¥ > VI Ba Ok y 
HE GREAT 
MEDICINAL 
THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
@NNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
i] 


more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


growth and protection of een wee Se 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN } <ontinued tevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; an¢ 3, reniante 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
mgymnasiiam. Takes up butt inches 

mare floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive. cheap. Tn- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, |lawyere, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
usingit. Send for illustrated circu- 











- lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof D. L.. 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
Ith Street, New 5 ork. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 





are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
4 costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
GSILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











Wyclif 
MatheR 
StradA 
Hermown 
Alaric 
Kahanit 
SandyS 
PunjaB 
ElmirA 
ArabicC 
RomanoO 
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then proceeded toward Ebbington, the resi- 


“W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Qurre WetcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“How To MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name and address 
is all suffi- cient to re 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo-. 
graphic goods. 

Our stock is varied ane 
complete. Outfits cos: 
from $2.50 upward. 











The Scovill o Adams ae 
423 Broome St., New Yor 





Ff comstuneSanrice 
OF FURNITURE. 





me goods 4 = 
LOUBURG MFG. OO., 145 N. 50 Bt Paliede., Pa. 


Ce ht Metal fing Com 
Metal “Tiles and Slates Find ree puliaings 
Beat Roofing in the World, Ph ladelpbia, Pa. 


SE te TREE. 


A-CORN SALVE NO POISON} 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 











“After using it my feet are in a better condition thao 
they have been for a year. 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
WOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLINTON | H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all othe 
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For a DISORDERED LIVER . 
Try. BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
26cts. a Box. 


air eee 





FREE scsi accr 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Much enlarged; pmcreaged, tacts facilities for rie hs 
Electro-Thermal, Turkish, Roman. all 


Pine and 
dropathic Baths; eee, in all its forms; Dr. 
Ev: ns’s treatment of Catarrh, and a!l respiratory 

iseases inhalation with Condensed Air, inhalations 
of Hot Air for Pulm Open 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or a - 


H. J, CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Partics can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROBSSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


The_Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms. without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. 


Dr. W. B, BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETOR? 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 4 
OOBNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


























DAM & DeREVERE Props. 














BUSH'S B=, BUSH'S FLUID"EOOD ~ 


BOVININE, 





HY anD WHEN 
—— TO USE — 


ori 


bottle of BOVININE. 


= BECAUSE your physic your yigtialan wil chen will cheerfally weleos welcome 


a the aid and nutrition afforded by BOVININE, 
if you ask him, in his treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphtheria, 
Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, Pneumonia, Ceneral Debility, Feeble In- 
fants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Overworked. 
Athletes, Bicycle Riders, Singers and Public Speakers find it indispensable on trial, BECAUSE in disease 
ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want ot a suitable food. 
WHEN you visit the sick poor, carry them BOVININE;; it may save a life; it is always bepeficial. 
BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced useless for food. BE- 
CAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutri- 
tive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. BECAUSE 
BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 years. WHEN you travel, pack up a 


It’s a necessity in sea and c r sickness, and good for a lunch. 


BECAUSE, 


after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all Hospitals of the United States Army and Navy, 
and by the best physicians everywhere. See their Hospital reports, etc. 





WALL — 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND exporters 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot 
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THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COTEng, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 





NEW YORK, 





fam and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested, | 
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TIMELY HINTS AND REMINDERS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








THE editor of an able and popular relig- 
ious journal once expressed surprise to the 
writer hereof that anything more could be 
said or written about agriculture. In reply 
it was suggestively submitted whether it 
might not be as difficult to discover matters 
worthy of discussion touching upon theolo- 
gy. Of course it was averred that he could 
always find topics of interest concerning 
the great science of theology, for its various 
branches—moral, natural, revealed, schol- 
astic and speculative—furnished innumera- 
ble questions for elucidation. Conceding 
this we claimed that, tho agriculture was 
the first and most important occupation of 
map, its operations were still far from 
being perfect—that discoveries and im 
provements were constantly making in the 
science and practice of the art of husband- 
ry, and it was an incumbent duty to ex- 
plain and communicate these to the vast 
number engaged in rural pursuits. More- 
over, in agricultural as in theological teacl- 
ings, repetitions and reminders are re- 
quired, ‘‘line upon line and precept upon 
precept” being necessary to secure the best 
results. Many people not only need to be 
told of new things pertaining to their voca- 
tion, but advised in regard to matters they 
already understand yet might not give 
timely attention without being reminded 
in season. Therefore, in the paragraphs 
which follow rural readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will find reminders of sundry 
seasonable duties and labors, the prompt 
performance of which may redound to both 
their peace and prosperity. 

FEBRUARY FoRECASTING—or planning and 
providing for the various operations of the 
coming season of activity—is not only now 
in order but imperatively necessary for all 
sil-tillers who have much to do upon their 
premises. Winter is waning, and spring 
will soon come, with its anxious and busy 
days when the time will be all too short 
for many a farmer and gardener to prepare 
and plant as he desires. Hence it is im- 
portant to complete arrangements for crops 
to be grown—deciding as to what kinds 
shall be raised, how many acres of each 
and where they shall be located—and also 
to finish winter work that there may be no 
delay when spring opens. Farmers who 
purpose making permanent improvements 
upon their premises this year—whether of 
buildings, fences, orchard planting, or any 
other valuable appurtenance—would do well 
to make all their calculations as regards 
extent, cost of materials, labor, etc., and 
arrange accordingly before winter closes. 
Those about to erect either dwellings or 
out-buildings are referred to what was said 
under the heading of ‘‘ Plan for Permanen- 
cy,” in this journal of the 2d ultimo, and 
which an expert architect and builder de- 
clares is “‘the Gospel truth on the sub- 
ject discussed.” 

PREPARING FOR SPRING not oniy involves 


| much thought and calculation in maturing 


plans for crops and their rotation, but no 
little figuring about and arranging for 
seeds, fertilizers, implements and other es- 
sentials for commencing and successfully 
prosecuting spring operations afield. The 
importance of having good seed has before 
been urged upon the readers of this journal, 
but it is one of those matters which should 
be advised, with emphasis, annually. The 
prudent cultivator will early secure or en- 
gage the best seeds obtainable, and not 
alone for field crops but also for the vege- 
table and flower gardens. Indeed, so much 
depends upon the quality (the purity and 
genuineness as to variety) of the seed sown, 
in most crops, that it is surprising how 
many cultivators are prone to put off the 
selection and purchase of what they want 
until the last moment, when they are often 
compelled to either use an inferior article 
or defer seeding beyond the proper season. 
After securing good seed it is the part of 
wisdom to provide for their rapid growth 
and abundant production by enriching the 
soil upon which they are to be sown. Those 
who have not a supply of manure should 
obtain or arrange for some good commer- 
cial fertilizer, or, what will be cheaper (and 
perhaps more reliable), purchase the ingre- 
dients and mix them at home. Plaster, 
muck, etc., may be used to advantage by 
many farmers, and February is usually a 
good time to baul these valuable fertilizers. 
In this connection let us add that im- 














proved tools and implements are requisite 
to the timeiy utilization of good seeds and 
fertilizers. Note, also, that February is the 
best month for repairing and painting all 
kinds of farm and garden implements, and 
no progressive cultivator will be likely to 
neglect a matter so conducive to his spring 
progress and summer prosperity. February 
is likewise the-time to decide as to what 
new tools or machines, will be required to 
properly carry on the coming season’s op- 
erations, and to arrange for their purchase 
or manufacture. Anyone in doubt as to 
where he can obtain good implements, fer- 
tilizers and seeds should send for catalogs 
to such trustworthy dealers as advertise in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Among other preparations for spring the 
engaging of good farm help for the season 
is an important item.. The shrewd farmer 
will also see that his teams are in proper 
condition, and finish odd jobs of winter 
work before it is time to open the spring 
campaign. If he has fences to make or re- 
pair the material will now be got ready; 
and if mild weather continues the entire 
work will be completed. Should the ground 
remain open other unseasonable work may 
be done this month, including draining, 
and in many fields the latter will prove a 
good investment, February is proverbially 
the season to prune grape-vines, and it is 
also a good time to look after and trim the 
fruit trees and bushes in orchard and gar- 
den. If not already done—as advised last 
month—every ruralist should now open a 
set of farm account-books, wherein he may 
faithfully record all his monetary transac- 
tions. A farm diary, for keeping data of 
daily doings, will also prove a valuable aid 
to the farmer. These items are of too much 
imporvance to be neglected by any would- 
be prosperous husbandman. 

Goop CARE OF LIVE STOCK is the impera- 
tive duty of every farmer in winter, and 
notably at this juncture. It is especially 
important to keep all domestic animals in 
good heart through February in order that 
they may enter spring in proper condition. 
Stock-keepers have been very fortunate 
thus far this winter, the remarkably warm 
temperature saving alike forage and loss 
from exposure to extreme cold; but we are 
liable to yet have severe storms and frigid- 
ity, and against these enemies all live stock 
should be carefully guarded. Let every one 
remember that warmth saves forage, and 
give his stock comfortable quarters. Horses 
should be blanketed whenever exposed, 
given a variety of food occasionally, exer- 
cised daily, and properly groomed. As be- 
fore advised, dairy cows expected to come 
in early should be well sheltered and given 
generous rations of forage and bran, but no 
such heating food as corn and meal. As cows 
come in, select the best heifer calves for 
raising and fit others for the butcher. If 
you have a good market for calves and 
lambs, care for them so well that they will 
prove profitable when at a right age to 
slaughter. February lambs can, by proper 
care and feeding, be made to bring good 
returns in Mayor June. Give ewes waim 
and dry quarters, and extra attention, dur- 
ing the lambing season. Note that early 
spring lambs yield good dividends, and 
aurse and protect them accordingly. Care 
well also for breeding sows and give them 
space for exercise. Store pigs should be 
well housed and fed to assure thrift: light 
and frequent meals are best for profitable 
growth. Look after the fowls, for eggs and 
broilers will soon bring good prices. lf you 
wish a copious supply of eggs, keep the 
hens in warm, dry quarters and give them 
plenty of both green and dry food, lime, 
gravel and pure water. 

THE IcE CROP, which usually proves an 
abundant and profitable one in this region, 
and only costs the labor of harvesting and 
storing, has not yet put in an appearance. 
It has not even budded, much less matured, 
and there is talk of an ice famine. The 
prospect is certainly dubious at this writ- 
ing (January 29th); but there is time for 
the crop to grow and ripenif weare favored 
with seasonable temperature in early Feb- 
ruury. Therefore let every one interested 
anticipate a real ‘“‘cold wave,’’ and get 
ready to secure his share of what is now 
regarded as a necessity in both town and 
country the very first opportunity. Be 
ready with your implements for cutting 
and gathering, sawdust and ice-houses, so 
as to secure the frigid crop the moment it 
reaches a sufficient thickness for harvest- 
ing. If you cannot get ice of the old-time 
thickness get it as thick as you can, and 
thank Providence. Ice has become a neces- 
sity in many departments, both rural and 
urban (and notably in dairying), and no 
farmer who needs it in his operations or 
wants it for family use should neylect to 
secure a supply as soon as it is in proper 
condition for cutting and storing. 
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Tue FURL Crop, which is in more con GROWING THE CHERRY. 
stant demand than the ene just discussed, ————— 


seems to be about as abundant as usual in 
all wooded sections; and those so fortunate 
as to possess plenty of forest land should 
now secure a year’s supply of firewood. Tho 
obtainable at all-seasons, winter is the best 
time for harvesting fuel, and especially 
when there is snow enough to make “ sled- 
ding ” for hauling—which has not been the 
case hereabouts thus far this season. Farm 
ers who have wood-lots and use firewood 
should procure an ample supply this month. 
As we said a year ago, an article that is es- 
sential to provide warmth nearly two thirds 
of thé year and a necessity for cooking during 
the remainder (for comparatively few farm- 
ers use coal), ought to receive the special 
attention of every ruralist who would prac- 
tice true economy and manifest proper re- 
gard for the comfort and convenience of his 
family. And that, we take it, is a senti- 
which will bear repeating annually, and so 
loudly that every one interested will hear 
and heed the admonitory advice. 

THE MAPLE-SUGAR CRoP is another im- 
portant factor at this season in many sec- 
tions of the ccuntry. Tho not yet “ripe for 
the harvest,”’ maple sap will soon flow, and 
it behooves the owners of sugar orchards to 
prepare for its gathering and manufacture. 
What effect the phenomenally warm tem- 
perature of the past two months may have 
upon the coming flow of maple sap is un- 
certain, yet the indications are favorable 
for an early opening of the sugar season. 
All interested should, therefore, make 
prompt preparations. Old sugar-makers 
will put their camps in order and provide 
an ample supply of dry fuel, in good shape 
and handy for use when wanted. Where 
many trees are tapped it pays to have all the 
modern improvements and conveniences, 
and these are quite different from those 
formerly in vogue, as many of our readers 
cau attest; yet the production of good sugar 
still requires both labor and careful atten- 
tion. Cleanliness is the first requisite in 
the various manipulations; all utensils 
should be of such materials as can be read- 
ily cleansed, and sap never be allowed to 
sour before it is made into syrup. The 
buckets, storing casks, or troughs, and 
boiling apparatus—in fact, every article 
used in the process of sugar making—should 
be kept. scrupulonsly clean ani convenient 
for use. The business of making the sweet- 
est of all saccharines has some drawbacks, 
yet with proper precautions care and, in 
manipulation, it may be rendered both 
pleasant and profitable. 

A Hort-BED, or its substitute, will soon 
be wanted by many farmers and gardeners 
for starting and forwarding plants. As 
most of our readers know how to make an 
old-fashioned hot-bed, we will give the sub- 
stance of a Philadelphian’s description of 
what he suggests in lieu thereof, and styles 
“The Kitchen Hot-Bed.”’ He avers that 
for most farmers’ gardens one scarcely re- 
quires a hot bed to germinate seeds of 
tender vegetables or flowers, 1f they have a 
good kitchen range. In most cases only a 
few dozen plants will be wanted, and a 
square foot or so of earth in a box will give 
all the plants one is likely to want in the 
vegetable way—and a similar one for 
flowers. Seeds do not need light to sprout; 
indeed, good gardeners think light a disad- 
vantage. All they need is heat and mois- 
ture, which they can get in a slow oven, or 
by a warm range, as well asanywhere. Of 
course, as soon asthe young leaves appear 
they must have light. Then the boxes can 
be moved to the windows, or to some shel- 
All this can be 
done gradually. Every one knows how hard 
are sudden changes of temperature to the 
human system, ani it is just as bad to 
plants. The best thing is to put them under 
& sasb in the open air, if one hasit. By the 
time the seeds are sprouted 1u this artificial 

way, it is generally so far on into the season 

that a very little protection is enough to 
‘take care of the plants. In this way one 
cau have plants s veral weeks auend of time 
in the ordioury course of things, and at lit- 
tle cost or trouble. i 

FARMERS ULUBS AND INSTITUTES are hold- 
ing sessious for uiscussion, lectures, etc., in 
Various par's of cae country this month, 
and the veuefits derivabie from them should 
be partizipated in by as many rural citizens 
as possible. They should attend such gath- 
erings with ears open and tongues untied, 
in order to both receive and impart useful 
information pertaining to their vocation. 
This is also the season to read up on one’s 
specialty; and the bulletins of experiment 
stations and reports of agricultural and 
horticultural societies are worthy of careful 
examination. Indeed, the soil-tiller should 
neglect no source from which knowledge 
may be obtained concerning either the sci- 
ence or practice of his profession, 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR, 


FRUIT-GROWING has attained vast propor- 
tions, aud in growing small fruits, like the 
strawberry, blackberry and raspberry, the. 
South is fast taking the lead, especially 0° 
in the early fruit. The profits for the 
Northern grower are not nov so generous 
as formerly; but still there is a very snug 
profit secured. This is especially true 
where the very late varieties are grown and 
only the fivest fruit grown or marketed. 
With peaches this is a very strong point, as 
itis a delicate fruit; tho the South sends 
the bulk of the supply to the Northern 
markets, and those growers further North 
who grow the late varieties do the best, 
financially. 

There are but few orchard plantations 
of the cherry, tho why this should be we do 
not know, as other varieties of fruit which 
assuredly do not pay any better average re- 
turns are planted by the thousands. In 
fact, we do not know of but. two planta- 
tions of cherries that are large enough to 
be dignified with the term of cherry or- 
chards; and these have paid handsomely 
with but ordinarily good care. © 

The greatest enemy, however, to the 
cherry grower is the army of birds which 
find the early and choice varieties of the 
cherry so tempting io the spring that they 
frequently claim the entire crop, and no 
amount of gunning for them or scarecrow 
devices will keep them off. Netting the 
trees has been successfully resorted to, 
using common, second-hand fish-net, which 
can be bought cheaply, for the purpose. 
‘This same net can be used two or three sea- 
sons, if carefully stored away when not in 
use. It is some trouble and expense to save 
your crop in this any yet it pays better 
than to lose all the fruit, when the fruit 
brings a good pr rice and a ready sale in the 
market. The English sparrow is one of the 
best :nd quickest cherry-pickers on the 
list, and its perseverance in this direction 
is wostey of a better cause. 

The birds do not,as a rule, injure the 
later varieties, nor do they care to eat the 
sour or pie cherries. They want something 
sweet, juicy and toothsome. Our greatest 
success was with the Early Richmond vari- 
ety, which is of good size, fairly early, and 
of fair eating quality, tho almost too tart 
for most tastes. The tree is a vigorous, 
healthy grower, and produces good crops 
uniformly, while the fruit sells readily at a 
fair price. Our method was to plant the 
cherry trees between the rows of peach 
trees, when setting out an orchard; and 
when the peach trees had done their duty 
and were rooted out, the cherry trees were 
about ten years old and of fine size when 
the piece was given over to them exclusive- 
ly. The White Elton is a splendid sort, as 
is the Bigareau, tho the former is just the 
sort the birds are so fond of, it being early, 
large, juicy «nd tempting. 

A clayey loam, well broken up, is the best 
possible sort of soil for the successful cul- 
tivation of the cherry, on which soil they 
d6 well and are long lived. The trees must 
be well cultivated constantly and the soil 
fairly well manured, tho too rich a soil, or 
an application of hot, violent manures is 
decidedly injurious both to growth and 
longevity. 

The system of pruning the cherry tree, as 
well as all other kinds of fruit trees, which 
we have found by far the most sensible aud 
profitable, is to remove all dead, broken, cr 
interfering limbs, and only enough of the 
growing wood to balance t e tree well and 
to preserve the natural habits of growth 
of the tree. In this way we had always 
fine, shapely trees, and by going over the 
orchard every season wedid not find the 
work much of a task, nor did we find the 
least a of cutting away a wagon 
load or so of growth, as some of the so- 
called professional pruners do in the peach 
and apple orchards they depredate every 
year. One of these fellows would be run 
out of our orchards with but scant cere- 
mony, unless we er pe eine before he had 
time to carry himself off. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“TI have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for thirty 


cay tp ena io atrala, poms found 
best wh 
pha ™ onan a have pas qpiece 
pe, U. tarley, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
“Four of my ebndree yb on taken down at 





fee bred the influenza; 
soon cured by the use of 
che arty 1 Pectoral and ‘Ayer’ s Pills.” — 


w icon Lodge, Montana. 


Ayer’s.. Cherry .Pectoral, 
Bee tp ctbbogdiote. Price $1; ax bottion, eo 


The WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILL KS CO., PA 
Nurserymen and an scape Architects, 
offer an immense stock of all kinds of 





Fruit & & Ornamental Tr Trees, Sf Vine: 





AY PROMINENT PHYSICIAN: 
Edward C. Hughes, of 
Revktord. 1ll., testifies “that he 
cured his son of a severe case of 
w ng cough accompan 
with spasms, after 


nowled: 
y using Dr.Seth 
*Riller. paSees 
1 per bottle 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


VIRGIN] Ase pc ie aon a 

















A Pocket Physician! A Great Nove ty! 


- Al: MENTHOLINE. 
The Japanese Headache Cure. 
ures, by rubbing, Headache 
Bh Earache, ‘aintness, etc 
Relieves Neuralgia, Rheumatism 
Sciatica, etc. 


25 Cents each, All D ists. Beware of 
Imitations. Get the Genu ne. Prepared by 


D NDAS DICK. & bY a ow i's Chemists, 
York. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL § 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 








Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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NG SUN 


Rist! 
STOVE POLISH 


| Unequalled. 
Westise nie Tras. tyand Cheapness.Unea Mase 


Liebig COMPANY’S 











EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Bont io hag Pr (Game, Fish 
-) Aspic or 


One pound ren t of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Gennion only wun, signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown 


BARRY'S | 
gf Ticopherus 


ve, i 





causes the 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, ruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 














One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Mouths, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application, Address 


One Year, $3.0v 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rreadway. New Vark Mltv. 
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SEEDS 
oELANIS 





Whooping-Cough 


unitorml 


a areet reliet in Asthma. 


phe. st for 





Cured = ges s 


Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 
It not unfrequently proves fatal. 
but the inhalation (breathing) ot Vaporized Cresolene will quite 
stop it infrom six to ten days. 
te use this somneee is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, whicb can readily 

druggists, with the requisite quantity ot Cresolene. 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
little trouble. The fumes ot Cresolene are also ot great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread ot these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 


It is not easily controlled; 


The only effective way 


rizer 4 7a including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
170 and 173 William Street, New York, 
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Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 





ORGANIZED 1853. 


Williamsburgh Gity 


Fire Ins. Co, of Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
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ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1890. 


SEIU GL chon ccccagrah cbosdevetccctes scale $250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, etc...............+ 497,296 20 
Net Surplus, - - $646,015 35 

Total Assets, . $1,393,311 65 


OFFICES: 
Cor. BROADWAY end FIRST ST,, E.D,,.and 
211 MONTAGUEST., W.D., BROOKLYN. 


No, 150 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, Prest. 


F. H. WAY, Sec. 
JESSE WATSON, Gen’l Agent. 
W. H. BROWN, Asst. Sec. 

A. W. GIROUX, Asst. Sec. 


JANUARY 10th, 1800. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
usual Semi-Annuai! Dividend of 10 per cent. payable 
on demand. F. H. WAY, Secretary. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


To our friends who have not already received it, 
we are ready to mail our 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


High-Class Seeds for 1890, 


Containing all the novelties of the season, both in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


J.M.THORBURN &CO., 
15 John St., New York. 
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Pam tfree, Woolrich 
(on a query label). Palmar Mase 
RINTING | RESSES. 
CIRCULAR PREE. 
ro ot beers? NM WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 25 Murray 8t., N.Y. 
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THE UNDEPENDENT: 








ROCHESTER 


FORD'S N.Y. 





= BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
1889: Pants, France, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 





’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
‘or Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, NewYork 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1889. 











INCOME. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1800..... 2.0... ...ccccce sce nese $541,222 56 
| RTE TSE ere a eee 8 $1,343,680 31 
FO cr erincntsccetetepceens ctccsecdadag tn peibeessibaahe ssc coccscccesechaboces 17,184 16 1,860,864 47 
DOC BOI inn ss. covcakogpotseibwnedbnnscs sEbSb o<rccectoccogpcocaccess $1,902,087 02 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
PaeR GR in Foes oc cL ko ba th tee ab teh tei de bch bee cc cwcstcgdcceededcdacess $550,108 78 
“ Dividends to policy-holders........... 6.0.0 cccccccccecee ceeseescceececeeeece 372,460 64 
a ia 5 ds 65 05 040h0556400006 vo odes ccqnavecensebsceces 2,072 52 
. Annvltanta podeeds ee ee 100 00 
Total bo policy-holders........ 2... 2. .ccccccccccecccccccecnceece $924,745 4 
Commissions and traveling ©xpenses.................... ceececaqpecseeeee $176,689 91 
em ES ee ee are 56.972 92 
“ Salaries and medina) fees... ................c. cc cccccccccces ceccccccccceece 50,188 45 
il EE ee se 14,949 83 
oS an onthhe<tapetttntlbosughbbtebaes ace. connccs ite ccpesccccectevccceccede 17.508 95 
“ Advertising: printing, pastage, etc..........0 6.6. oe cecccccccccecccee 42,262 60 
ee 2,204 21 
yo EE EE a ee $369,811 87 
En dc.0ds0gededecs évccceccecnabbamecooneceen —_—_——— $1,204,557 81 
Net I COO, DETR cce secede abeces cbvcweibhadeccdccece $607,479 21 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
I nag cocencccnesnee+deesuaases Mugpeethcudesccteucchtducceceves $190,240 67 
IIT Lab ob coccsdadaddececicctavdbcockapscsccnccdocccovucdsdocbech 125,800 Ou 
SUEY MEDS a cScaevedocbesbcdedeeccnscoccsccccoccs eee cccoutbbddetcstinbibed 144,290 00 
I, 000° scicutartndsenecapbeacesoes coccecsgrepensmincpedbasthstacanlb eee 35,449 32 
Loans on PaR BING, one crspnrehosibseesccpehsapeue 27,500 00 
Cash on hand and in papsqidebins cocncencet Mhdie <osacdpthabdesectt od ceed 70,105 11 a 
NING 00 save cueveseuteserevceveccvbHbete cecdeccdcccecccneceedoced 3,500 U0 
Agents’ ledger balances (secured)........... sepewedece cocveccrccsccesccccscecees 10.4% 11 
Total net or invested assets...............cseccseeeesecee oes bi len | $607,479 21 
Add. 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums....................ccccccescceeecsceecceecs $94,365 74 
Dio aie 6 te cihe 5 55 I 0 0 0 dino 0 Has Hin He ctbe dEbe- oc cvcescccseveceoesccens 8,485 41 
Market value of bonds and stocks Over COSt.. ........ 60... cccecccesecectece aoe 5,217 50 108,166 65 
Gross assets, January Ist, 1890...............0000  cevceeeeees as $715,645 86 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. 
Actuaries 4 per cent. Valuation by New York Insurance Dep’t... ... ... . $846,747 13. . 
Surplus actuaries 4 per Cout........ 0... cscs ceccsceceeee Uebibtssecvcanshecuses 368,898 73 
Number. Amount 
eI soc chincckunwbabeeeuecodesse densbadebeseedlonsesesoeneonat 5404 =$19,172,195 00 
° I Ms dase ckedcscccdede<cdecenanscvcadenccncnnce 15,752 60,954,208 00 


Norz—Ou basis of American Experience 444 per cent. Table the surplus would be $392,090 73. 


WM. E. STEVENS, SECRETARY. SHEPPARD HOMANS,PRESIDENT AND AcT’y. 
FRANK S.GRANT,M.D.,MED. OFFICER. JOSEPH H. PARSONS, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
STANLEY,CLAKK & SMITH,CounseL. CHARLES E. WILLARD, MAN. AGEN’Y DEp’r. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eagines. Pump Chain and 
Fixtpres, Iron Yard 
myerenes, Street Washers, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 
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JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plambing and pear on the most Im ed 






Prin 5th St., N. ¥. Ry 
Omics 64a Madison EMA, between 69th and 6th 
Streets all cases. 
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rE 
EXCELLENCE! 


ECONOMY ! 
These two qualities combined in our 
stock. of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 
Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
THOMSON’S 


Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


The ladies of New 
York City and vicin- 
ity will be pleased to 
learn that THOM - 
SON’S GLOVE-FIT- 
TING CORSETS are 
now made in BLACK 
(fast color) and can 
be purchased at all 
the leading stores. 















THOMSON’S “E” BLACK. 
THOMSON’S “B” BLACK. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Sole Manvufact’rs 


THE EE. HOWARD 
, Watch an and | Clock Clock Go. 


Bi os = nye 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
emcbeacmnaneint i Maiden ane. New Yerk. 
170 State Street, Chicago. 


STEAM ENE 


Portable and Semi- 
8 te 16 Herse Power. 
Pamphiet Free. Address 
ames Lerret & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &.. New Yor’ 


EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
. ENNIS 


California. Excursions 
oa ROUTE: et Eo pe 


Pacific Rys., leave Chicago and St. Louis 























of the company’s agents, 
ENNIS, Exc. lngr’, 199 8. Clark St., Chicago, 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


the com 
all C eeare S. and Canada. La thy > i» 
— E. 





Northwestern Line, 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 





On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
ears and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 

















E. L. LomaX, G. P. A., U. P. R’vy, Omaha, Neb. 














E.P. Witson,G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, MM. 












